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PREFERENTIAL  TARIFFS  AND  MR.  CHAMBERLAIN. 

I. 

MK.  C1IAMBERL.\1N’s  PROGRAMME  IX  THE  LIGHT  OF  FRENCH 
EXPERIENCE. 

I. 

Before  the  Birmingham  Speech. 

When  the  Editor  of  the  Fortnightly  Reviem*  did  me  the  honour 
to  ask  for  an  article  on  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  scheme  of  Preferential 
Tarift's,  I  was  quite  sure  that  he  was  not  inviting  me  to  teach  his 
readers  what  every  Englishman  knows  about  his  country’s  econo¬ 
mic  position.^  I  supposed  that  he  wanted  the  impression  produced 
upon  a  Frenchman,  well  acquainted  with  the  results  of  a  Protec¬ 
tionist  policy,  seen  at  close  quarters,  by  the  spectacle  of  a  states¬ 
man  as  eminent  and  as  shrewd  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  seeking  to 
urge  England  into  a  similar  path. 

The  astonishment  produced  on  the  Continent  by  Mr.  Chamber¬ 
lain’s  speech  at  Birmingham  on  May  15th  was  as  great  as  if 
nothing  had  led  up  to  it.  Yet,  twenty  years  ago,  about  the 
year  1880,  when  France  was  repudiating  her  1860  Tariff,  and 
Germany  was  putting  her  Tariff  of  1879  into  execution,  certain 
pessimists  were  prophesying  so  loudly  the  ruin  of  England,  if  she 
did  not  revert  to  Protection,  that  Lord  Farrer  was  obliged  to 
write  his  book.  Free  Trade  versus  Fair  Trade.  In  1885,  a  Com¬ 
mission  was  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  Depression  of  Trade. 
It  reported  in  favour  of  maintaining  Free  Trade;  but  four  of  its 
members,  describing  themselves  as  “Fair  Traders,”  published  a 
separate  report,  proposing  a  duty  of  ten  per  cent,  upon  manufac¬ 
tured  goods  imported,  and  upon  articles  of  food  coming  from 

(1)  A  man  need  do  no  more  than  read  Lord  Avebury’s  Free  Tradt  and  British 
Commerce. 
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foreign  countries,  when  those  commodities  could  he  produced  by 
the  Colonies  and  India. 

These  proposals  have  ever  since  found  a  certain  acceptance. 
In  1896,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  Cobden  Club  were  cele¬ 
brating  the  Jubilee  of  Free  Trade  and  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  abolition  of  the  Com  Laws,  Mr.  Chamberlain  proposed  a 
Customs  Union  with  the  British  Colonies.  At  the  same  time, 
Mr.  Ernest  Williams,  a  member  of  the  Fabian  Society,  produced 
a  great  sensation  by  publishing  a  book  called  Made  in  Germany. 
The  Board  of  Trade  actually  thought  it  necessary  to  commission 
the  well-known  statistician.  Sir  A.  E.  Bateman,  to  publish  a 
Memorandum  on  the  Comparative  Statistics  of  Population,  Indus¬ 
try  and  Commerce  hi  the  United  Kingdom  and  some  Leading 
Foreign  Countries,  so  that  at  any  rate  exact  figures  might  be  avail¬ 
able  for  discussion.  The  German  bogey  was  laid,  but  the  Ameri¬ 
can  one  took  its  place,  and  in  1902  Sir  A.  E.  Bateman  had  to 
draw  up  a  fresh  Memorandum,  this  time  principally  concerned 
with  the  United  States.  June  30th,  1902,  saw  the  opening  of  the 
Colonial  Conference,  in  which  all  the  Premiers  of  the  self-govern¬ 
ing  Colonies  took  part,  and'  Mr.  Chamberlain  let  it  be  seen  that 
he  wished  “to  establish  the  principle  of  Free  Trade  within  the 
Empire,  while  recognising  the  exigencies  of  all  new  countries.” 
He  specially  emphasised  the  action  taken  by  Canada  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  a  Preferential  Tariff  for  British  goods. 

The  first  resolution  adopted  declared  that  the  principle  of  pre¬ 
ferential  duty  would  stimulate  and  facilitate  mutual  commercial 
intercourse ;  but  the  second  declared  “  that  in  the  present  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  Colonies  it  is  impracticable  to  adopt  a  general 
system  of  Free  Trade  between  the  Mother  Country  and  the  British 
dominions  beyond  the  seas.”  However,  the  third  added  that  “  it 
is  desirable  that  Colonies  give  substantial  preferential  treatment 
to  the  products  and  manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom.” 
In  the  fourth  resolution,  “  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the  Colonies 
respectfully  urge  on  H.M.  Government  the  expediency  of  granting 
in  the  United  Kingdom  preferential  treatment  to  the  products  and 
manufactures  of  the  Colonies,  either  by  exemption  from  or  reduc¬ 
tion  of  duties  now  or  hereafter  imposed.” 

Mr.  Chamberlain’s  speech  of  May  5th  is  nothing  but  the  prac¬ 
tical  outcome  of  Resolution  lY.  If  you  are  to  grant  favourable 
tariffs,  tariffs  must  exist.  At  present  colonial  products  enter 
England  quite  free ;  the  Colonies  can  have  no  more  complete  free¬ 
dom,  but  by  driving  back  the  products  of  other  nations  under 
differential  duties  you  can  assure  them  a  position  of  privilege. 
The  principle  of  “  Free  Trade  within  the  Empire  ”  involves,  there¬ 
fore,  the  abandonment  of  Free  Trade  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but 
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does  not  involve  the  abandonment  of  Protectionism  in  the  Colo¬ 
nies  even  with  regard  to  the  products  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It 
would  he  interpreted  as  merely  granting  them  differential  rates, 
such  as  Canada’s  rebate  of  33  per  cent.,  and  the  rebates  of  25  per 
cent,  and  10  per  cent,  which  have  been  suggested  for  South  Africa 
and  New  Zealand. 


II. 

Economic  Rivalry  and  Political  Rivalry. 

One  sees  at  once  the  difference  between  this  scheme  and  either 
the  German  Zollverein  of  1834  or  the  Inter-State  commerce  of 
the  United  States.  The  Zollverein  was  a  customs  union  of  all  the 
German  States,  and  the  duties  levied  at  the  frontier  were  divided 
amongst  the  different  States  on  a  pro  rata  system  according  to 
])opulation.  In  the  United  States,  again,  it  was  only  a  question 
of  collecting  customs  dues  for  the  profit  of  the  Union. 

Could  the  resolutions  of  the  Colonial  Conference  result  in  any 
such  system?  It  is  amazing  to  find  a  man  who  so  prides  himself 
upon  his  logic  as  Mr.  Balfour  declaring  that 

“  If  the  British  Empire  is  to  remain  a  number  of  isolated  economic  units, 
it  is  useless  to  hope  that  this  branch  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  can  ever  be 
destined  to  attain  the  marvellous  economic  future  which  is  undoubtedly 
opening  before  the  United  States.” 

Here  comes  in  the  conditional  alternative  which  is  urged  in 
opposition  to  the  dogma  of  Free  Trade.  England’s  colonies  are 
scattered  over  the  face  of  the  globe,  instead  of  being  grouped  close 
together  like  the  German  and  American  States.  The  self- 
governing  Colonies  will  naturally  preserve  their  economic  auto¬ 
nomy;  whatever  proposals  the  United  Kingdom  might  make,  no 
matter  how  tempting,  would  clash  with  the  view  held  by  each 
colony  of  it-s  own  interests.  No  doubt  it  is  a  great  advance  that 
the  old  masterful  way  of  dealing  with  the  Colonies  should  yield 
to  a  new  and  amicable  compact.  England  is  thereby  insured 
against  any  revolt  like  that  which  led  to  the  independence  of  the 
United  States.  But  to  assume  that  a  customs  union  cements 
political  union  and  must  necessarily  establish  friendly  relations 
between  the  individuals  who  reap  its  benefits  is  to  show  a  strange 
indifference  to  facts. 

In  the  Zollverein  from  1834  onwards,  Prussia  represented  a 
liberal  economic  policy  whilst  South  Germany  was  Protectionist, 
and  the  two  parties  were  in  continual  conflict.  After  1860  Prussia 
concluded  a  liberal  treaty  with  France,  and  thereby  forced  the 
other  members  of  the  Zollverein  either  to  break  away  or  to  follow 
her  lead.  As  for  United  States  politics,  they  have  always 
oscillated  round  this  question  of  tariffs ;  and  it  may  fairly  be  said 
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to  have  done  as  mucli  as  the  Slavery  (iuestioii  to  bring  about 
the  War  of  Secession.  Quite  recently  we  have  seen  the  M’Kinley 
Tariff  of  1890  raising  duties  or  extending  them  to  raw  materials 
and  commodities  hitherto  exempt,  and  Protectionists  en¬ 
deavouring  to  gain  adherents  in  the  South  by  giving  a  direct 
bounty  to  the  domestic  producers  of  sugar  in  Louisiana.  The 
Wilson  Tariff  (1894)  suppressed  the  duty  on  wool,  and  reduced  the 
duties  upon  woollen  goods.  M’Kinley's  election  put  the  Pro¬ 
tectionists  in  power  again,  and  the  Dingley  Tariff  (1897)  restored 
the  duty  on  wool,  and  took  off  those  on  woven  goods.  These 
shocks  expose  commerce  and  industry  to  periodical  crises,  which 
bring  to  light  the  secret  enmities  between  representatives  of  this 
and  that  interest. 

Xot  only  does  Protectionism  plunge  the  country  which  adopts 
it  into  a  war  of  tariff's  with  all  other  countries,  but  even  within  the 
country  it  rouses  a  spirit  of  antagonism  in  every  district  which 
thinks  itself  sacrificed  to  other  districts,  and  in  eveiy  industry 
which  demands  to  be  protected  over  and  above  other  industries 
and  at  their  expense.  In  fact,  under  P rotectionism,  economic 
rivalry  gives  ylace  to  yoliticnl  rivalry. 

Xeo-Protectionists  cannot  treat  this  as  an  a  priori  assertion,  for 
it  is  confirmed  by  the  daily  experience  of  eveiy  Protectionist 
country.  I  have  had  special  opportunities  of  seeing  how  private 
interests  combine  against  the  public  interest  in  the  French  Par¬ 
liament.  The  whole  art  of  M.  Meline,  who  has  been  the  Pro¬ 
tectionist  leader  for  close  on  twenty-five  years,  has  consisted  in 
uniting  groups  of  often  contradictory  interests,  paying  court  to 
them,  effecting  bargains  between  this  and  that  party,  always  to 
the  detriment  of  the  consumer,  who  is  the  general  public.  The 
policy  of  studying  the  general  interest  is  left  out  of  account. 
“  Beetroot  strikes  a  bargain  with  wine ;  cotton  and  iron  come 
to  an  understanding.”  There  in  a  nutshell  you  have  the  role 
which  Protectionism  plays  in  parliamentary  life.  There  have 
been  many  gibes  about  the  instability  of  French  Ministries,  and 
the  fall  of  this  or  that  Minister  and  this  or  that  Cabinet  has  been 
attributed  to  this  or  that  political  event.  But  the  event  was  only 
a  pretext;  in  reality  the  Minister  or  the  Ministry  eame  to  grief 
because  some  Protectionist  appetite  had  not  been  satisfied,  and 
Protectionists  are  quite  insatiable. 

The  Protectionist  spirit  produces  in  a  man  both  the  mania 
of  persecuting  and  the  mania  of  being  persecuted.  Every 
claimant  for  Protection  wants  to  make  out,  and  ends  by  believing, 
that  he  is  the  victim  of  all  his  compatriots  who  are  more  favoured 
than  himself ;  and  he  diverts  a  large  share  of  his  strength,  initia¬ 
tive,  and  vital  energy  from  his  business,  and  expends  them  in 
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endeavouring  to  procure  more  Protection  at  the  expense  of  others. 
In  France  we  have  had  the  cotton  manufacturers  of  Normandy  at 
war  with  those  of  the  Tosges.  There  are  continual  struggles 
between  the  North  and  South.  France  is  cut  into  sections  by 
the  Protectionist  spirit,  and  it  is  a  strange  delusion  to  suppose 
that  differential  Tariffs  will  draw  closer  the  bonds  of  solidarity 
between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  self-governing  Colonies. 
Every  Colony  will  think  that  it  is  sacrificed  to  the  others. 

On  May  28th,  Mr.  Chamberlain  said  in  the  House  of  Commons 
that  he  thought  Preferential  Tariffs  would  not  apply  to  raw 
materials;  but  of  the  525  million  pounds  of  wool  imported  into 
the  United  Kingdom  in  1902  from  British  possessions,  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  sent  425  millions,  or  80  per  cent.,  and  the  total 
amount,  including  the  imports  from  foreign  countries,  was  only 
637  millions.  Consequently  the  Colonies  supply  the  United  King¬ 
dom  with  82  per  cent,  of  the  wool  which  it  can  absorb.  Is  a 
preferential  duty  on  wool  needed  to  “  discourage  foreign  wool  in 
the  interests  of  colonial  wool  ”  ?  Certainly  not.  If  we  take  the 
value  we  find  that  in  1901  the  total  exports  of  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  to  the  United  Kingdom  rose  to  £34,590,000,  and  the 
value  of  the  wool  exported  was  £15,426,000,  or  44  per  cent.  In 
that  case  44  per  cent,  of  the  exports  from  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  to  the  United  Kingdom  would  not  receive  any  tariff' 
benefit.  But  the  less  favour  which  could  be  shown  to  one  com¬ 
modity,  the  higher  would  have  to  be  the  tax  on  other  commodities. 
Ho  all  the  Australasian  Colonies  produce  uniform  commodities? 
The  English  Government  could  not  grant  privileges  to  the  gold, 
copper,  silver,  and  tin  which  come  to  it  from  Queensland,  Victoria, 
and  New  South  Wales.  It  would  have  no  resource  but  to  put  a 
high  duty  upon  fresh  mutton,  so  as  to  favour  New  Zealand,  which 
sent  it  in  1901  £2,949,000  worth ;  or  upon  corn  and  flour,  to 
favour  Victoria,  which  sent  £1,091,461  worth;  or  upon  butter, 
also  to  favour  Victoria,  which  sent  £921,505  worth. 

But  each  Colony  will  assert  that  one  is  more  favoured  than 
another ;  nor  can  it  be  otherwise  since  their  exports  are  not  iden¬ 
tical.  Though  divided  amongst  themselves  by  this  chase  after 
advantages,  they  will  all  unite  against  Canada.  Qf  all  the  Colo¬ 
nies,  Canada  is  the  greatest  exporter  of  articles  of  food,  and  it 
will  therefore  reap  the  greatest  advantage  from  a  Preferential 
Tariff  levied  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  explanation. 

Out  of  £19,854,000  worth  of  Canadian  imports  into  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1901,  articles  of  food  account  for  more  than 
£5,000,000.  Out  of  the  remaining  £14,800,000  timber  makes  up 
£4,653,000.  Consequently,  timber  and  foodstuffs  represent  55  per 
cent,  of  Canada’s  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom.  If  articles 
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of  food  are  selected  for  taxation  so  as  to  benefit  Canada,  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  Colonies  will  bave  a  right  to  claim  privileges  for  their  ham 
and  lard,  and  cheese  and  corn.  If  timber  is  chosen,  Australian 
wool  will  think  itself  sacrificed. 

Undoubtedly  there  would  be  negotiations  before  the  system  was 
put  into  force.  The  Colonial  Governments  would  know  what 
Preferential  Tariffs  had  been  granted  to  each.  But  there  are 
only  two  alternatives.  Either  the  Colonies  would  tell  the  United 
Kingdom  what  Preferential  Tariffs  each  of  them  wanted,  and  then 
it  would  be  the  Colonies  who  would  dictate  to  the  Parliament  at 
Westminster  what  articles  to  tax  and  at  what  rate  to  tax  them ;  or 
the  English  Government  would  remain  master  of  its  own  customs 
and  fiscal  policy,  and  then  this  or  that  Colony  might  refuse  the 
privileges  which  the  Colonial  Office  was  asking,  and  the  compact 
which  was  to  unite  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire  in  a  closer 
alliance  would  break  the  Empire  up. 

The  experience  of  the  past,  as  well  as  the  factors  which  enable 
us  to  study  the  question,  show  very  clearly  that  a  policy  of  Prefer¬ 
ential  Tariffs  affords  no  security  for  a  future  of  peace  and  concord 
between  the  United  Kingdom  and  her  self-governing  Colonies. 
It  has  the  inherent  defect  of  introducing  a  disintegrating  factor 
into  English  politics.  That  was  clear  enough  on  the  very  day 
after  Mr.  Chamberlain  launched  his  manifesto.  It  not  only  broke 
up  the  unity  of  the  Conservative  party,  but  it  raised  the  very  point 
which  our  Nationalist  Party  raised  in  the  Dreyfus  affair.  All 
advocates  of  revision  were  then  denounced  as  enemies  of  the  Army. 
Now,  all  opponents  of  Preferential  Tariffs  will  be  denounced  as 
enemies  of  the  Colonies  and  of  the  unity  of  the  Empire.  And  if 
Free  Traders  get  a  majority,  parties  may  be  formed  in  the  Colo¬ 
nies,  fortified  by  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  authority,  prepared  to 
denounce  the  majority  of  the  English  electorate  and  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  Parliament  as  enemies  of  the  Colonies. 

To  inaugurate  a  policy  which  may  result  in  such  a  situation  is 
assuredly  a  singular  way  of  working  for  the  consolidation  of  the 
Empire. 


HI. 

A  JJangcioiis  Illusion. 

Like  many  other  people,  I  regard  Mr.  Chamberlain  as  a 
politician  who  combines  a  strong  will  with  great  perspicacity,  and 
I  ask  with  astonishment  how  he  could  choose  such  a  platform 
for  the  next  General  Election.  The  dominant  note  of  his  speech  of 
May  15th,  was  a  closer  union  between  the  United  Kingdom  and 
its  Colonies.  It  is  surprising  that  he  should  offer  such  a  bait  to 
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the  English  electorate;  for  even  if  his  project  was  enthusiastically 
welcomed  by  all  the  Colonies,  the  colonists  do  not  choose  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  Then  how  could  Mr.  Chamberlain  per¬ 
suade  the  electors  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  let  themselves  be  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  prospect  of  new  taxes? 

On  the  evening  of  May  28th,  Mr.  Chamberlain  told  us  his 
secret :  — 

“  You  must  put  a  tax  on  food.  I  am  prepared  to  go  into  any  mechanic's 
house,  or  any  labourer’s  house,  or  to  address  meetings  of  workmen  or 
labourers,  and  taking  certain  hypothetical  calculations,  for  instance,  that 
there  was  to  be  one  shilling  or  two  shillings  on  corn,  say  to  them  : — ‘  I  will 
assume,  for  the  sake  of  my  argument,  that  you  pay  every  penny  of  the 
duty,  and,  having  assumed  that,  I  will  tell  you  what  the  cost  will  be.  .  .  . 
I  will  give  you  a  table  from  which  you  can  tell  for  yourself  how  much  extra 
wages  you  must  get  in  order  to  cover  the  extra  expenses  of  living.’  ” 

No  doubt  Mr.  Chamberlain  could  make  such  a  calculation  with 
a  fair  approach  to  accuracy.  We  did  it  for  the  French  consumer, 
and  we  could  do  it  roughly  for  England. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  went  on  to  say:  — 

“If  the  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  can  show  that  the  whole  of  this  business 
will  mean  greater  cost  of  living  to  the  working  men,  and  no  increase  of 
income,  well,  sir,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  whatever  that  all  their  most 
optimistic  prophecies  will  come  true.  But  if  I  can  show  that  in  return 
for  what  I  ask  I  will  give  more  than  I  take,  then  I  may  still  have  a  chance.” 

How  is  Mr.  Chamberlain  going  to  guarantee  an  “  increase  of 
revenue”  ?  He  recognises  that  “  in  all  taxes  on  consumption,  the 
poorer  classes  pay  three-fourths,  and  the  well-to-do  one-fourth.” 
And  then  he  declares  that  “  the  working  classes  are  entitled  to 
every  penny  of  the  three-fourths,”  and  he  ‘‘  would  give  them,  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  hesitation,  the  other  one-fourth.” 

The  method  is  ingenious.  Mr.  Chamberlain  says  to  the  work¬ 
men  :  “  You  think  that  I  am  taking  something  from  you.  On 
the  contrary  I  am  giving  you  a  present.”  But  what  present? 
“  Old  age  pensions,”  and  “  other  social  reforms,”  left  vague,  but 
certain  to  cost  large  sums  of  money.  One  certainty,  at  any  rate, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  puts  before  the  working  classes,  a  lower  pur¬ 
chasing  power  for  their  wages,  and  consequent  privation,  less 
bread,  less  meat,  less  lard  for  the  same  price.  This  is  an  entire 
reversal  of  the  roast-beef  system  of  hygiene  which  has  had  such 
a  great  success  in  Great  Britain.  In  exchange  he  promises  a  pen¬ 
sion  to  the  half  of  them,  who,  according  to  English  tables  of 
mortality,  will  survive  to  the  age  of  65,  but  omits  to  indicate  its 
precise  amount. 

Does  not  his  very  appeal  to  the  thrift  of  the  working  classes. 
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regardless  of  their  daily  welfare,  prove  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself 
guilty  of  a  grave  want  of  foresight?  Is  he  certain  that  he  can 
fulfil  his  engagements  ?  Can  he  both  insure  the  workman  against 
old  age,  and  at  the  same  time  insure  the  State  against  bankruptcy  ? 
or  has  he  drawn  a  bill  of  exchange  on  the  future,  saying,  “  Let 
happen  what  may;  the  taxpayers  of  the  future  must  get  out  of  it 
somehow  ”  ? 

Our  experience  of  pensions  in  France  is  not  very  reassuring. 
The  law  of  1853,  which  fixed  the  pensions  of  officials,  spells  a 
deficit  that  augments  every  year.  The  total  amount  of  pensions 
paid  by  the  State  to  officials,  soldiers,  and  sailors,  etc.,  was 
251,000,000  francs,  in  the  Budget  of  1903.  Almost  all  the  mining 
and  railway  companies  have  had  to  spend  considerable  sums  to 
make  up  the  deficits  of  their  pension  funds. 

To  assume,  therefore,  that  Protective  duties  will  suffice  to  meet 
expenses  of  this  kind  is  to  run  counter  to  the  best  authenticated 
economic  facts.  When  a  Protective  Tariff  fulfils  its  purpose,  it 
i/ields  no  revenue.  In  France  the  duty  on  wheat  produces  the 
best  financial  result  when  wheat  is  scarce,  and  bread  is  dear. 
Imder  a  Protectionist  system  a  bad  harvest  makes  a  good  Budget, 
and  a  good  harvest  a  bad  Budget.  In  1897,  a  bad  harvest  year, 
the  duties  on  cereals  brought  in  55  million  francs;  in  1898,  78 
million;  and  they  would  have  brought  in  even  more,  if  they  had 
not  been  suspended.  They  fell  to  20  millions  in  1900,  and  to 
13,800,000  francs  in  1902.  How  could  any  pension  fund  be  made 
dependent  on  such  fluctuating  resources?  If  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
duties  had  their  full  effect,  they  ought  to  extinguish  any  re¬ 
ceipts  by  excluding  the  commodities  at  which  they  were  aimed. 
Then  what  would  become  of  the  fund  for  ‘‘  old  age  pensions,”  and 
“  other  social  reforms  ”  ? 


IV. 

French  Experience. 

One  may  assume,  then,  that  so  far  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  not  refer¬ 
ring  to  any  immediate  “  increase  of  income,”  but  only  to  that 
future  period  when  the  workman  who  now  pays  the  taxes  will 
reap  the  benefit  in  an  old  age  pension.  lie  feels,  however,  that 
this  bait  will  not  suffice  to  attract  the  electorate,  and  he  goes  on 
to  say :  “  This  tax  is  not  intentionally  Protective ;  but  I  do  not 
want  to  deny  that  incidentally  it  is  Protective.”  And  he  proceeds 
to  describe  the  benefits  which  it  will  confer  upon  agriculture. 

People  always  talk  about  agriculture  instead  of  about  landed 
property.  TTet  every  tax  on  wheat  must  result  in  increasing  the 
revenue  from  land;  and  at  whose  expense?  At  the  expense  of 
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the  bread-eaters;  that  is  to  say,  the  greatest  number  of  just  those 
people  who  can  have  the  least  variety  in  food. 

When  the  duty  of  3d.  per  cwt.  was  imposed  by  Sir  Michael 
Uicks-13each,  the  Federation  Lihre-echangiste  of  Paris  wrote  a 
letter  to  Lord  Welby,  in  which  they  maintained  that  though  this 
tax  had  been  retained  by  the  English  Free  Traders  up  to  1869,  and 
was  less  than  the  60  centimes  duty  which  corn  had  had  to  bear  in 
France  from  1861  to  1883,  during  a  period  of  comparative  com¬ 
mercial  liberty,  yet  “  none  the  less  the  tax  was  of  a  Protec¬ 
tionist  character,  because  it  was  not  only  levied  on  corn  passing 
through  the  customs,  but  on  all  corn  coming  into  the  market.” 
The  English  consumer  will  pay  the  tax  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
dreams,  upon  the  7,285  quarters  of  wheat  grown  during  1902  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  upon  the  107,927,000  cwts.  coming  from 
British  possessions,  as  well  as  upon  the  82,482,000  cwts.  of  foreign 
wheat.  If  he  does  not,  the  tax  will  not  work,  and  it  will  be  an 
illusion. 

In  a  pamphlet  on  the  French  Corn  Laws,  published  by  the 
Cobden  Club  in  December,  1887,  I  gave  as  my  conclusion  from 
certain  facts,  “Protective  duties  do  not  prevent  the  fall  of  prices 
when  there  is  abundance.  Powerless  to  cause  a  rise  when  cheap¬ 
ness  results  from  the  quantity  produced,  they  cause  famine  when 
production  is  in  default  and  the  supply  of  food  scarce.” 

The  Institut  International  de  Statistique,  at  its  meeting  in  1901, 
appointed  a  Commission,  of  which  I  was  a  member,  and  M.  Arthur 
Raffalovich  was  secretary,  to  study  the  reflex  action  of  customs 
duties.  The  Societe  d’Economie  Politique  devoted  its  session  of 
June  5th  to  this  same  question.  M.  Daniel  Zolla,  Professor  of 
Rural  Economy  at  the  ^cole  de  Grignon,  gave  a  comparison  of  the 
price  of  wheat  in  London  and  Paris  for  periods  of  three  years. 

The  duty  was  fixed  at  3  francs  by  the  Law  of  28th  March,  1883. 

Price  of  a  Hectolitre  of  Wheat. 

Paris.  London.  Difference. 

1883— 1885  17.fMJ  15.70  2.20 

1884— 1886  17.16  14.80  2.36 

The  duty  was  raised  to  5  francs  by  the  Law  of  27th  March,  1887. 

1887— 1889  18.48  13.80  4.68 

1888— 1890  18.79  14.10  4.69 

The  Law  of  1894  raised  the  duty  to  7  francs. 

At  the  beginning  of  May,  1903,  as  the  price  of  wheat  had  risen, 
the  difference  was  more  than  the  duty  of  seven  francs.  The 
Journal  d’ Agriculture  Pratique  of  May  7th,  quotes  the  following 
prices: — London,  16  50  per  100  kilos;  Vienna,  16-80;  Budapest, 
1640;  Anvers,  1650;  New  York,  15  94;  Paris,  25  francs.  The 
estimated  amount  of  wheat  on  the  French  market  in  a  year  is  about 
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70  million  quintals.^  If  the  tax  worked  perfectly,  the  result 
should  be  70,000,000  quintals  x  7  francs,  or  an  annual  charge 
of  490,000,000  francs  levied  on  the  consumers  of  bread,  not  for 
the  profit  of  the  Budget,  hut  for  that  of  the  owners  of  wheat 
fields.  But,  according  to  an  estimate  made  by  M.  des  Essars,  the 
director  of  economic  studies  to  the  Bank  of  France,  the  duty  has 
only  averaged  half  that  amount  since  1894,  viz.,  3-50  francs,  in¬ 
stead  of  7  francs.  This  gives  245  millions,  borne  by  the  consumer, 
who  buys  wheat  on  the  market,  either  to  eat  in  the  form  of  bread, 
or  to  use  for  sowing,  or  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

A  hundred  kilos  of  wheat  should  yield  a  hundred  kilos  of  bread. 
If  the  7  franc  duty  had  its  full  efiect  the  price  of  every  kilo  of 
bread  at  the  baker’s  would  be  raised  by  7  centimes.  The  two 
kilos  of  bread,  which  is  the  indispensable  minimum  for  a  French 
family  of  four,  would  at  once  subtract  14  centimes  from  the  work¬ 
man’s  wages.  These  14  centimes  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  profit 
to  the  2,235,000  small  proprietors  of  little  agricultural  holdings 
of  less  than  one  hectare;  they  go  to  swell  the  profits  of  the  711,0u0 
proprietors  of  holdings  averaging  from  10  to  40  hectares,  and  the 
138,000  owners  of  large  estates  of  over  40  hectares,  whose  property 
includes  corn  land.  This  is  not  universally  the  case,  and  even 
when  it  is,  cereals  only  occupy  part  of  their  land. 

According  to  the  Agricultural  Enquiry  of  1892,  the  cultivation 
of  cereals  occupies  29  per  cent.,  or  less  than  one-third,  of  the  area 
devoted  to  agriculture.  In  the  departments,  where  it  is  greatest, 
we  have  these  figures  :  — Ille  et  Yilaine,  52  per  cent. ;  Eure  et  Loir, 
51  per  cent.;  Somme,  48  per  cent.;  Pas  de  Calais,  47  per  cent. 
The  south  is  obliged  to  buy  wheat. 

Though  there  are  in  France  4,800,000  proprietors  of  small  hold¬ 
ings  (below  10  hectares)  ^  their  total  content  is  only  12,571,000 
hectares,  whereas  medium  holdings  represent  a  total  of  14,313,000 
hectares,  and  large  estates  22,806,000  hectares.  Putting  small 
holdings  at  100  hectares,  the  proportionate  amount  of  the  others 
would  be  292  hectares,  or  nearly  two-thirds  more.  But,  as  regards 
the  number  of  holdings,  the  proportion  is  reversed ;  for  100  hold¬ 
ings  above  10  hectares  there  are  565  below,  and  however  the  duty 
on  wheat  works,  it  must  be  to  the  detriment  of  these  565  snlall 
proprietors  and  the  profit  of  the  100. 

So,  too,  with  taxes  on  live  stock.  Small  holdings  of  from  one 
to  five  hectares  contain  942,000  hectares  of  meadow  land ;  and 
those  of  from  five  to  ten  hectares  977,000,  giving  a  total  of 
1,919,000  hectares.  Medium  holdings  (10  to  40  hectares)  contain 
2,388,000  hectares;  large  estates,  2,039,000;  total,  4,427,000  hec¬ 
tares  of  meadow  land.  That  is  to  say,  the  proportion  of  meadQW- 

(1)  A  quintal  equals  100  kilogrammes. 

(2)  A  hectare  equals  2^  acres. 
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land  in  large  and  small  holdings  respectively  is  223  to  100.  Con¬ 
sequently  taxes  on  live  stock  can  only  have  been  imposed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  owners  of  medium  and  large  estates,  who  are  a  small 
minority  of  persons. 

According  to  the  Enquiry  of  1892,  the  area  devoted  to  vines 
was  1,900,300  hectares,  or  less  than  4  per  cent,  of  the  total  agri¬ 
cultural  area.  In  only  eight  departments  did  the  proportion  ex¬ 
ceed  9  per  cent.  Formerly  France  had  a  natural  monopoly  of  the 
wine  trade ;  but  Protectionists  let  foreigners  know  that  there  were 
countries  where  wine  could  be  procured  under  better  conditions, 
and  then  France  was  obliged  to  protect  herself  against  this  com¬ 
petition.  At  the  same  time,  the  Protectionists  said  to  the  wine¬ 
growers :  “Produce  wine,  no  matter  of  what  sort.  Frenchmen 
will  be  obliged  to  drink  it,  as  we  shall  keep  out  foreign  wines.” 

Herault  and  Aude  had  previously  produced  strong  coloured 
wines,  which  were  useful  for  mixing  with  the  light  wines  of  the 
centre.  The  vine  growers  now  chose  the  Aramon,  as  the  best  vine, 
and  adopted  the  tall  variety,  which  gives  abundant  harvests,  but 
produces  weak  wine  with  little  alcohol.  Spanish  wines  had  to 
be  introduced  to  mix  with  this,  and  then  the  South  cried  out  at 
the  dull  market,  without  admitting  the  cause,  viz.,  that  Pro¬ 
tectionists  had  diverted  wine  growers  from  producing  what  they 
ought  to  have  produced.  Meanwhile  our  export  trade  did  not 
increase.  In  1891  we  exported  2,350,000  hectolitres,  in  1901 
2,325,000,  and  in  1902,  2,358,000.  Thus  at  the  end  of  eleven 
years,  and  in  spite  of  abundant  harvests,  we  had  made  practically 
no  advance. 

France  has  not  confined  itself  to  a  passive  policy;  we  have  also 
embarked  on  an  “  aggressive  Protectionism,”  to  use  M.  Smet  de 
Xaeger’s  expression,  by  giving  bounties  to  the  sugar  industry.* 
The  authors  of  the  Law  of  1884,  asserted  that  “  French  agriculture 
depends  upon  the  cultivation  of  beetroot.”  Yet  out  of  35,000,000 
hectares  of  arable  land,  this  plant  has  lately  occupied  at  most 
300,000  hectares,  or  one  in  800.  82  per  cent  of  the  sugar  industry 

is  situated  in  five  departments ;  the  number  of  sugar  manufacturers 
has  fallen  from  449  in  1884  to  332  in  1902;  these  332  manu¬ 
facturers  had  a  surplus  of  90,436,910  francs  in  1900-1,  plus 
21,330,762  francs  in  bounties  and  rebates.  As  the  yield  of  sugar 
was  less  in  1901-2,  their  surplus  was  only  87,231,584  francs, 
plus  12,626,436  francs  in  bounties  and  rebates.  Deducting  a 
duty  of  30  centimes  per  ton  of  beetroot,  the  total  of  the  surplus 
between  the  two  periods,  1884-5  and  1901-2,  amounts  to  more  than 
936  million  francs  upon  an  industry  which  is  only  worth  320  million 

^  See  The  Sugar  Industry  on  the  Continent,  by  Yves  Guyot :  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Statistical  Societ}',  30  September,  1902. 
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francs.  These  figures  do  not  include  the  bounties  and  rebates 
and  the  export  bounties,  nor  the  1T2  million  francs  which  the 
Colonies  have  received  during  the  same  period  for  an  industry  not 
worth  50  millions. 

To  secure  these  advantages  the  French  consumer  pays  60  francs 
consumption  duty,  and  4  francs  tax  on  refining,  making  64  francs 
per  100  kilos  of  sugar,  without  counting  the  tax  of  30  centimes 
per  ton  of  beets,  and  the  40  centimes  supervision  tax  on  refineries. 
To  this,  however,  should  also  be  added  the  export  bounty,  which 
further  raises  the  price  of  sugar  to  the  consumer  to  an  extent 
equal  to  the  bounty.  The  French  householder  has  therefore  to 
pay  at  least  66  francs  per  100  kilos  for  an  article  which  is  worth 
but  30  francs,  namely,  double  its  value. 

While  the  consumer  pays  66  francs  the  Treasury’  receives  only 
36  fr.  50,  the  consumer  paying  therefore  45  per  cent,  more 
than  the  Treasury  receives,  and  this  45  per  cent,  is  imposed  for 
the  benefit  of  private  individuals.  Instead  of  contributing  to  the 
general  expenses  of  the  country  in  the  interest  of  all,  it  goes  to 
swell  the  profits  of  a  small  knot  of  manufacturers.  In  1901  the 
tax  on  sugar  showed  a  minus  value  of  42,233,000  francs;  the 
bounties  were  eating  up  the  duty. 

At  the  same  time  the  prices  of  beetroot  and  sugar  fell,  because 
the  object  of  the  manufacturers  was  not  to  sell  their  produce  at  a 
profit,  but  only  to  receive  a  bounty,  and  the  sugar  industry 
would  have  been  involved  in  a  senseless  crisis  in  Germany, 
Austria,  Belgium,  and  Holland,  as  well  as  in  France,  if  the 
Brussels  Conference  had  not  suppressed  the  bounties  from  Sep¬ 
tember  1st,  1903. 

Having  appealed  to  the  interests  of  the  wheat  growers,  the 
promoters  of  the  Law  of  1884  did  not  fail  to  appeal  to  the  interest 
of  the  working  classes.  But  here  are  the  facts.  In  1884  there 
were  43,886  men,  6,749  women,  and  6,080  children  employed  in 
sugar  factories.  In  1901-2  there  were  only  42,774  men,  3,196 
women,  and  2,415  children.  Their  wages  in  1884  were  3fr.  90 
for  men,  Ifr.  92  for  women,  and  Ifr.  73  for  children;  in  1901-2 
they  were  3fr.  98  for  men,  and  Ifr.  73  for  children.  Women 
alone  had  risen  to  2fr.  20.  Such  was  the  negative  effect  produced 
by  the  law  from  the  point  of  view  of  wage-earners.  As  to  our 
exports,  sugar  has  never  reached  an  amount  representing  more 
than  four  per  cent,  of  the  whole  total. 

I  shall  be  told  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  does  not  propose  to  give 
any  more  bounties  to  any  industry.  That  is  true;  but  bounties 
are  a  logical  result  of  a  Protectionist  system,  and  the  experience 
of  the  sugar  industry  is  the  clearest  demonstration  of  the  contra¬ 
diction  between  Protectionist  promises  and  actual  fact.  These 
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boiinties  are  paid  to  two  or  three  hundred  manufacturers  by  the 
whole  mass  of  consumers;  a  deficit  is  created  in  the  Budget;  the 
agricultural  interest  is  invoked,  though  only  one  hectare  in  800 
is  concerned  in  the  matter;  there  is  talk  of  the  interests  of  the 
working  classes,  and  of  the  national  labour  power,  yet  the  number 
(»f  workmen  employed  remains  as  stationary  as  their  wages ;  and 
the  very  men  who  have  received  close  on  a  milliard  from  the 
French  consumers  would  be  brought  to  certain  ruin,  if  the  system 
did  not  come  to  an  end  I 

M.  des  Essars  has  picked  out  the  catalogue  prices  of  46  articles 
sold  by  the  leading  grocers  of  London  and  Paris,  and  assuming 
that  the  buyer  buys  one  unit  of  each  of  these  commodities,  he 
finds  that  he  will  have  to  pay  109fr.  95  in  Paris,  and  84fr.  09  in 
London,  or  exactly  30-78  per  cent,  more  in  Paris  than  in 
London.  But  the  French  prices  include  11  fr.  34  customs  and 
ortiui  duty,  whereas  these  represent  only  Ifr.  57  in  the  English 
prices,  so  that  the  net  price  of  the  Paris  goods  is  98fr.  01,  and  of 
the  London  82fr.  52,  or  a  difference  of  16  francs,  making  19  per 
cent,  to  the  detriment  of  Paris. 

Undoubtedly  other  elements  besides  the  customs  and  octroi 
duty  enter  into  the  difference  of  30  78  per  cent,  between  the  Paris 
and  London  prices;  but  no  one  can  affirm  that  Protection  does 
not  operate  in  the  direction  of  checking  commerce,  diverting  com¬ 
modities  towards  the  free  markets  in  preference  to  the  protected 
ones,  and  forcing  the  retail  dealers  to  pay  a  duty  in  advance  upon 
which  they  must  make  a  profit  over  and  above  that  on  the  price 
of  the  goods  themselves. 

Protectionists  ought  to  rejoice  in  this  general  dearness,  since 
it  is  the  vei-y  object  of  their  policy;  but  consumers  tell  another 
storJ^  According  to  the  census  of  occupations  taken  in  1896,  and 
published  in  1901  by  the  Ministiy  of  Commerce,  agriculture, 
which  counted  60  52  per  cent,  of  the  Avorking  population  in  1866, 
when  the  duty  on  corn  was  Ofr.  60,  now  represents  only  47  per 
cent,  in  spite  of  a  duty  of  7  francs;  but,  as  we  have  seen,  most 
of  the  proprietors  have  no  interest  in  Protection.  The  small 
holdings  rvhich  employ  only  from  one  to  four  wage-earners,  and 
have  no  corn  to  sell,  represent  92  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  They 
have  no  interest  in  the  7  franc  duty.  So  that  it  concerns  only  8 
per  cent,  of  the  agricultural  proprietors. 

Industry  represents  35  per  cent,  of  the  working  population ;' 
but  the  small  factories  which  do  not  deal  with  raw  material  haA’e 
no  interest  in  Protection,  and  the  number  of  establishments  em¬ 
ploying  only  from  one  to  four  wage-earners  is  85  per  eent.  of  the 
whole. 

Commerce  represents  5  per  eent.,  and  merchants  and  trades- 
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people  alike  liave  as  great  an  interest  in  freedom  of  exchange  as 
the  banks  have.  It  is  the  same  with  the  liberal  professions,  which 
represent  7  per  cent. 

Then  who  has  an  interest  in  Protection?  Eight  per  cent,  of 
the  agriculturists,  or  about  3  per  cent,  of  the  total  working  popu¬ 
lation;  perhaps  half  the  15  per  cent,  who  represent  industrial 
establishments  employing  more  than  four  workpeople,  viz.,  4  or 
5  per  cent,  of  the  working  population.  That  is  to  say,  not  ten 
people  in  a  hundred  of  the  working  population  of  France  have 
any  interest  in  Protection. 

But  even  this  very  modest  figure  is  exaggerated,  for  it  includes 
wage-earners  as  well  as  employers.  Now  every  wage-earner  with¬ 
out  exception,  whether  he  belongs  to  a  protected  industry  or 
not,  has  an  interest  in  cheap  living.  Under  a  Protective  system 
there  are  nominal  wages  and  real  wages.  Real  wages  are  the 
residue  that  Protection  leaves,  after  it  has  first  subtracted  so 
many  quarters  of  an  hour,  or  in  some  cases,  so  many  hours  of 
labour,  for  duties  on  bread,  meat,  clothes,  boots,  warming  and 
lighting.  These  quarters  of  an  hour,  or  hours  of  labour,  are  taken 
from  the  workman,  not  to  support  public  services,  but  to  pay  a 
private  tax  to  landowners  and  manufacturers.  They  represent 
the  feudal  dues  levied,  not  in  the  public  interest,  but  for  the 
profit  of  individuals.  The  French  workman  remains  indifferent 
to  the  Tariff  question,  only  because  he  is  ignorant  of  the  real 
state  of  things;  but  as  soon  as  his  economic  education  has  ad¬ 
vanced  a  little,  he  will  claim  his  whole  wages. 

Now  out  of  the  eighteen  million  odd  persons  of  both  sexes  who 
form  the  working  population  of  France,  4,281,000  are  wage- 
payers,  and  13,858,000  are  wage-earners.  Therefore  75  per  cent, 
of  the  working  population  has  interests  opposed  to  Protection. 
Commerce  is  represented  by  5  per  cent.,  including  both  employers 
and  employed.  Add  the  small  agriculturists,  who  are  nine-tenths 
of  that  industry,  and  the  small  manufacturers,  employing  less 
than  four  workmen,  who  represent  four-fifths  of  the  industrial 
calling,  and  add  further  the  persons  living  on  their  own  means, 
the  pensioners,  the  members  of  the  liberal  professions,  the  officers 
who  want  to  live  cheaply,  and  the  soldiers  who  have  also  an  in¬ 
terest  in  cheap  living,  and  we  shall  not  find  5  per  cent.,  not  one 
person  in  twenty,  who  has  an  interest  in  Protection. 

Yet  this  one  person  in  twenty  has  persuaded  the  other  nine¬ 
teen  that  it  was  in  their  interest  to  let  themselves  be  robbed  by 
him. 

v. 

The  Minority  against  the  Majority  in  the  United  States. 

In  a  report  drawn  up  for  the  Institut  International  de  Statis- 
tique,  on  the  reflex  action  of  customs  duties  in  the  United  States, 
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Mr.  Edward  Atkinson  divides  the  29,074,000  persons  representing 
the  working  population  into  three  classes :  — 

Class  I. — Persons  who  cannot  be  subjected  to  foreign  com¬ 
petition,  but  who  pay  their  proportion  of  duties  on  imports, 
and  the  enhancement  of  prices  brought  into  effect  by  Pro¬ 
tection  .  26,077,822 

Class  II. — Persons  not  subject  to  foreign  competition,  whose 
industry  in  many  branches  would  be  protected  by  the  abatement 

of  duties  on  materials  of  foreign  origin  used  by  them .  2,396,295 

Class  III. — Persons  occupied  in  arts  which  would  require  a 
re-adjustment  if  all  duties  were  suddenly  removed  .  600,000 

Total,  29,074,117 

So  that  in  the  United  States,  as  in  France,  it  is  only  a  veiy  small 
minority  which  can  profit  by  Protection,  and  that  at  the  expense 
of  a  very  large  majority. 


VI. 

Persons  interested  in  Protection  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Would  the  case  he  any  different  in  the  United  Kingdom? 

I  take  these  figures  from  the  Annual  Eeports  of  the  Inland 
Revenue :  — 


Small  estates  not  exceeding  £300,  gross  value  .  18,081 

Under  £500  .  8,626 


out  of  a  total  of  61,393  estates.  These  represent  43  6  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  number,  but  in  value  they  represent  £6,951,000  out 
of  £288,869,000,  or  only  2-4  per  cent.  These  small  estates,  even 
if  they  are  situated  in  the  country,  will  reap  no  benefit  from  the 
duties  on  corn,  meat,  and  live  stock;  the  profit  will  go  to  the 
owners  of  moderate  sized  estates,  or  to  the  owners  of  farms  of  over 
25  acres,  and  especially  to  those  of  over  100  acres,  which  in  Great 
Britain  represent  less  than  20  per  cent,  of  the  proprietors,  hut  in¬ 
clude  70  per  cent,  of  the  agricultural  land.‘ 

The  application  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  programme  will  supply 
the  advocates  of  land  nationalisation  with  a  fresh  argument.  If 
we  take  the  distribution  of  population  in  the  United  Kingdom  in 
1891,  we  find:  — 


Professional 
Domestic  ... 
Commercial 
Agricultural 
Industrial ... 
Unoccupied 


1891. 

Percentagf 

8.58,000 

4-1 

1,.59<),(H)0 

...  7'7 

1,274,(X)0 

6-2 

2,046,0(K» 

9  9 

6,960,(K)0 

33-7 

7, 952, (MX) 

38-4 

20,680,000  ...  100 


(1)  Return  as  to  the  number  and  size  of  Agricultural  Holdings  in  Great  Britain  in 
the  year  1895.  (Board  of  Agriculture.) 
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The  term  “  occupied  ”  includes  persons  retired  from  business, 
pensioners,  persons  living  on  their  own  means,  and  all  persons 
who  are  following  no  specified  occupation.  With  the  exception 
of  those  who  hope  to  get  bigger  incomes  from  their  invested  capi¬ 
tal,  and  they  are  only  a  few,  the  rest  of  this  class  has  certainly 
an  interest  in  cheap  living.  All  the  professional,  domestic,  and 
commercial  classes  are  interested  in  Free  Trade.  None  of  the 
industrial  classes  can  want  to  see  the  prices  of  food  increased. 
So  that  to  66  3  per  cent,  of  the  population,  or  two  out  of  every 
three  persons,  taxes  on  articles  of  food  will  he  prejudicial.  There 
remains  the  section  of  the  population  called  agricultural.  But 
as  Mr.  Ritchie  and  Mr.  Balfour  said,  in  their  arguments  in  favour 
of  suppressing  the  duty  of  3d.  per  cwt.  on  wheat,  amongst 
these  agriculturists  there  are  many  who  want  cheap  feeding 
stuffs  for  their  cattle,  and  many  whose  welfare  as  labourers  is 
in  exact  proportion  to  the  cheapness  of  what  they  consume.  Lord 
Rosebery’s  eloquent  utterance  on  the  subject  needs  no  repetition. 

VII. 

For  the  few  against  the  many. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  supposes  himself  a  democrat,  but  his  scheme 
of  duties  on  food  is  oligarchical.  It  is  a  reversal  of  the  formula 
of  Helvetius,  imported  into  England  by  Priestley,  and  popularised 
by  Bentham :  “  the  interest  of  the  greatest  number.” 

In  France,  which  is  a  democratic  Republic,  the  representatives 
of  universal  suffrage  are  sacrificing,  apparently  with  the  approval 
of  the  majority  of  the  electors,  the  interests  of  the  greatest 
number  of  the  less  well  off  to  those  of  the  small  number  of  rich. 
Though  elected  by  nearly  11,000,000  electors,  they  are  practising 
the  sort  of  political  economy  which  belonged  rightly  to  deputies 
elected  by  a  handful  of  censitaires,  after  a  double  ballot,  as  at 
the  Restoration,  or  by  the  220,000  censitaires  of  Louis  Philippe’s 
Government.  Such  a  reversal  of  the  natural  order  of  things  will 
be  the  despair  of  future  historians. 

Mr.  Balfour,  in  his  reply  of  May  15th,  to  the  deputation  led 
by  Mr.  Chaplin,  said ;  — 

“  The  French  are,  like  us,  in  the  very  van  of  civilisation.  They  are  an 
absolutely  democratic  community,  and  yet  the  French  tax  every  species  of 
food,  not  merely  for  national  purposes,  but  for  local  and  municipal  purposes, 
a  system  which  would  not  be  tolerated  in  this  country  for  an  hour,  against 
which  you  would  have  a  rising  en  masse  of  the  population.” 

And  d  froyos  of  the  light  tax  of  3d.  a  cwt.  on  wheat,  he  said :  — 

“  There  is  a  very  strong  sentiment  against  this  tax.  I  am  going  to  say 
I  do  not  believe  that  any  tax  which  revives  the  ancient  controversies  in  a 
living  form  can  be  a  permanent  part  of  our  general  fiscal  system.” 
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Yet  at  that  very  moment  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  proposing  an 
aggravation  and  generalisation  of  that  tax  “  for  national  and 
colonial  purposes,”  confident  that  the  majority  of  the  English 
electors  are  no  clearer-sighted  than  the  French  electors. 

VIII. 

Protection  and  Markets. 

But  at  the  end  of  his  speech  Mr.  Chamberlain  did  not  confine 
his  Protectionist  policy  to  articles  of  food.  He  extended  it  to 
manufactures.  He  took  an  example  out  of  Mr.  Byng’s  book  on 
Protection.  Mr.  Byng  was  speaking  of  watches,  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  substituted  pounds  sterling;  that  is  the  only  difference. 

I  quote  Mr.  Chamberlain  :  — 

Let  us  suppose  a  manufacturer  sells  goods  to  the  extent  of  £50,000  a 
year,  and  makes  a  profit  of  £5,000.  His  fixed  expenses  would  be  probably 
£6,000.  But  now,  if  be  can  increase  bis  business  and  sell  £100,000,  his 
profits  will  be  not  merely  £10,000,  but  they  will  be  added  to  by  the  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  fixed  expenses  on  the  second  £50,000.  His  profits  upon  the 
£100,000  instead  of  being  £10,000  will  probably  be  £15,000,  and  the  result  of 
that  is  that  he  can  afford  to  sell,  as  compared  with  his  previous  conditions, 
his  second  £50,000  not  only  without  profit,  but  at  a  loss.” 

This  argument  is  not  new.  We  have  known  for  a  long  time 
that  a  manufacturer  can  reduce  his  profit  almost  indefinitely,  pro¬ 
vided  that  he  can  also  indefinitely  extend  his  market.  Does  Mr. 
Chamberlain  mean  that  Protective  duties  must  be  established  for 
the  extension  of  markets?  But  the  manufacturer  is  first  a  con¬ 
sumer  ;  the  bigger  his  production  the  more  raw  material  and  plant 
he  will  need,  the  more  workpeople  he  will  employ,  and  the  greater, 
therefore,  will  be  his  interest  in  cheap  food.  So  that,  when  Pro¬ 
tectionism  increases  the  cost  of  production,  far  from  opening 
markets,  it  closes  them. 

But  Mr.  Chamberlain  foresees  a  danger  from  America :  — 

“  If  to-morrow  there  was  a  depression  in  the  iron  trade,  it  is  perfectly 
certain  that  quantities  of  iron  will  be  put  down  in  this  country,  or  the 
countries  we  are  supplying,  at  a  price  we  cannot  contest.” 

That  is  possible.  When  the  cotton  manufactnrers  of  the 
Vosges  were  hampered  by  the  over-production  due  to  the  stimulus 
given  to  their  industry  by  the  Tariff,  they  had  to  sell  in  Man¬ 
chester  at  a  loss.  The  transaction  did  not  exactly  enrich  them, 
and  it  was  very  profitable  for  the  English  exporters,  who  got  the 
goods  at  less  than  it  would  have  cost  to  produce  them.  ’ 

Does  Mr.  Chamberlain  propose  customs  duties  which  will  keep 
out  these  cotton  goods?  If  for  iron,  why  not  for  cotton?  But 
he  himself  shows  the  powerlessness  of  such  a  proposal  by  the 
words,  “  or  the  countries  we  are  supplying.” 

VOL.  LXXIV.  N.S.  C 
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In  1901  England  exported  2,897.000  tons  of  different  iron  and 
steel  wares,  worth.  £25,282,000.  Canada  took  £982,100  worth  of 
these  goods;  the  Cape  £1,000,940;  Natal  £561,800;  New  South 
Wales  £1,201,000;  Yictoria  £700,300;  Queensland  £365,000; 
South  Australia  £327,600;  Western  Australia  £389,600;  Tas¬ 
mania,  £53,400;  New  Zealand,  £743,500;  India,  £3,020,200. 

The  Colonies  therefore  absorb  eight  or  nine  million  pounds 
sterling  out  of  Great  Britain’s  25  million  pounds  export  of  iron  and 
steel.  If  Mr.  Chamberlain  succeeded,  he  might  impose  duties 
both  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  the  Colonies,  so  as  to  keep 
hack  American  iron  and  steel;  but  he  could  not  impose  those 
duties  in  the  foreign  markets  which  absorb  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  British  export.  By  driving  back  American  goods  he  would 
only  glut  those  markets  to  such  an  extent  that  English  goods 
would  find  no  entrance. 

IX. 

Harmony  between  Material  Progress  and  Free  T rode. 

Mr.  Balfour  has  spoken  of  the  necessity  of  submitting  the 
question  of  free  exchange  to  the  test  of  facts;  but  that  test  is 
being  applied  every  day.  On  the  one  hand  you  have  the  Pro¬ 
tectionist  experience  of  Prance,  Germany,  and  the  United  States, 
on  the  other  the  Free  Trade  experience  of  England,  Holland, 
and,  to  a  great  extent,  Belgium. 

For  more  than  half  a  century  England  has  been  bringing  its 
economic  system  into  harmony  with  the  discoveries  of  science  and 
the  progress  of  industry.  The  legislators  of  the  other  nations 
have  followed  a  policy  which  runs  counter  to  every  effort  made 
by  inventors,  manufacturers,  bankers,  and  shippers  to  lower  the 
cost  price  of  goods.  They  have  closed  up  markets  and  doubled  the 
effort  required  to  produce  and  sell  goods;  yet  they  are  doomed 
to  perpetual  defeat,  because  they  cannot  arrest  the  improvements 
in  means  of  production  and  transport.  If  England  adopts  a  Pro¬ 
tectionist  system  she  will  encourage  other  nations  to  continue 
it  in  an  aggravated  form,  and  she  will  lose  all  the  benefit  .which 
she  gains  from  her  policy  of  free  exchange. 

Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  have  admitted  that  the 
burden  of  proof  against  Free  Trade  rests  with  those  who  are 
urging  the  electors  to  abandon  it.  The  search  will  only  succeed 
in  bringing  to  light  new  arguments  against  Protection. 

Yves  Gutot. 
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Whether  he  is  right  or  wrong  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  set  forces  at  work  which  will  make  Free  Trade  politically 
untenable.  If  he  is  right  he  will  obviously  be  remembered  as  the 
greatest  statesman  since  Chatham.  Were  he  wrong,  he  would 
be  the  most  disastrous  statesman  since  Lord  North.  In  speech 
and  action  his  methods  are  so  different  from  the  grand  style  of 
public  men  since  constitutional  Government  began,  that  his 
ability  to  cope  with  the  tremendous  task  he  has  undertaken  might 
well  seem  at  first  sight  against  all  presumption.  But  he  is  master 
of  weapons  more  trenchant  than  rhetoric.  Compared  with  his 
dialectical  attack  the  arts  of  the  old  oratory  seem  like  impedi¬ 
menta.  If  he  is  far  from  the  stars  he  is  by  instinct  and  experience 
nearer  the  mind  of  the  average  Englishman  than  any  Minister 
before.  Against  the  Dantesque,  in  a  word,  he  sets  the  Danton- 
esque.  His  audacity  he  has  now  shown  to  be  quite  unparalleled 
in  English  politics,  and  to  support  it  he  brings  a  forensic  acute¬ 
ness,  a  practical  grasp,  a  combative  energy  and  resource,  a  power 
of  explaining  and  confusing  issues,  and,  to  sum  up,  a  sheer  capa¬ 
city  for  action  which  have  never  been  excelled.  He  is  rash,  but 
if  he  makes  astonishing  mistakes  at  the  outset  of  nearly  all  his 
undertakings,  he  has  an  unrivalled  power  of  recovering  himself  in 
emergency.  His  present  position  is  compared  with  that  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  springing  Home  Rule  upon  the  country.  But  Mr. 
Gladstone  made  that  attempt  at  a  time  when  he  was  at  least  as 
much  detested  by  half  his  countrymen  as  he  was  idolised  by  the 
remainder.  When  his  infiuence  was  already  profoundly  weak¬ 
ened  by  his  failures  in  foreign  policy  the  majority  of  the  nation 
believed  him  to  have  made  an  ignominious  surrender  to  a  hated 
party.  Mr.  Chamberlain  challenges  Free  Trade  after  carrying 
the  country  through  the  South  African  war  under  circumstances 
which  diminished  the  reputation  of  every  other  first-class  states¬ 
man,  and  immensely  enhanced  his  own.  He  has  the  position  that 
Palmerston  held  in  England,  and  he  has  the  support  of  the  Colo¬ 
nies.  He  expresses  the  mistrust  of  free  imports  which  has  long 
been  gathering  strength  in  the  mind  of  a  large  part  of  the  nation, 
though  of  how  large  a  part  has  yet  to  be  shown.  If  a  scheme 
demanded  by  the  Colonies  is  rejected  by  the  Mother  Country  at 
the  polls,  the  consequences  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  defeat,  once  he 
has  raised  the  issue,  might  compromise  the  whole  future  of  the 
Imperial  movement  as  gravely  as  it  would  be  compromised  in  the 
opinion  of  Free  Traders  if  the  policy  of  preference  were  carried. 
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Canada  would  almost  certainly  withdraw  the  clause  under 
which  our  trade,  formerly  sinking  from  year  to  year,  has  recovered 
and  doubled  in  value.  This  result  would  not  be,  as  many  Free 
Traders  in  this  country  seem  to  imagine,  an  act  of  unnecessary 
and  unreasonable  resentment.  The  exports  of  the  Dominion, 
because  of  the  preference  extended  to  the  Mother  Country,  are 
penalised  in  the  German  market,  and  enjoy  no  compensating 
advantage  in  our  own.  Under  these  conditions,  preference  which 
is  unquestionably  even  now  an  asset  to  ourselves,  worth  as  much 
as  our  whole  export  to  Eussia,  becomes  dead  loss  to  the  Colonies, 
and  they  cannot  be  expected  to  continue  it.  Not  one  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  critics  seems  to  have  adequately  recognised  the 
strength  of  his  position;  the  reality  of  the  problem  which  must 
always  be  a  serious  danger  to  the  Empire  if  it  remains  unsolved, 
and  cannot  be  solved  at  all  unless  as  he  would  solve  it ;  the  supreme 
moral  courage  shown  by  the  popular  politician  who  deliberately 
asks  democracy  to  tax  its  own  food ;  and  the  much  that  there  is  of 
greatness  in  the  man.  There  can  be  no  rational  doubt  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  scheme  means  the  making  or  breaking  of  the 
Empire.  But  he  is  convinced  that  if  his  proposals,  with  all  their 
risks,  are  thought  impossible,  the  alternative  will  be  the  more 
ignoble  dissolution  of  decay.  If  he  asks  the  country  to  break  up 
the  foundations  of  its  whole  national  system,  it  is  because  he 
thinks  we  rest  on  false  ground,  and  can  rebuild  on  concrete.  The 
Liberal  caricatures  still  labour  to  convey  the  impression  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain  is  not  a  serious  person.  They  could  make  no  greater 
mistake  at  the  outset  of  this  business.  The  Continental  carica¬ 
tures  were  nearer  than  that.  He  is  so  serious  a  person  that  he 
has  done  more  to  shake  the  position  of  Free  Trade  in  six  weeks 
than  it  would  have  seemed  possible  before  the  Birmingham  speech 
for  any  man  to  do  in  a  decade. 

There  will  be  prejudice  and  bitterness  enough  at  a  later  phase 
of  the  controversy,  for  it  is  idle  to  hope  that  a  struggle  of  interests 
and  ideals  involving  all  that  Englishmen  can  think  worth  caring 
for  in  politics,  and  their  whole  outlook  upon  life  can  be  'settled 
without  a  conflict  of  bitter  and  flerce  passions.  This  crisis  does 
not  wholly  depend  upon  a  changed  reading  of  commercial  condi¬ 
tions.  It  depends  as  largely  upon  a  changed  view  of  human 
nature,  and  of  the  laws  of  national  self-preservation  in  the  modern 
world — even  more  wonderful  and  opulent  in  many  respects  than 
the  early  Free  Trade  Radicals  could  have  anticipated,  but  showing 
in  other  respects  an  appalling  contrast  to  their  idealistic  dreams 
of  the  picture  of  civilisation  at  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury.  In  one  word,  the  coming  struggle  will  be  as  much  a  sequel 
of  Darwinism  as  of  Cobdenism.  It  will  be,  to  a  large  extent,  the 
revolt  of  a  whole  generation  which  desires  to  shake  off  alto- 
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gether  the  dead  hand  of  traditional  Radicalism,  and  wishes  to 
frame  its  own  world  to  its  own  ideas.  But  while  the  atmosphere  is 
still  clear  and  cool  it  would  be  well  if  the  two  sides  to  the  contro¬ 
versy  could  make  a  serious  effort  to  understand  each  other. 

Those  who  are  wedded  to  the  old  Free  Trade  theories  accuse 
their  opponents  of  being  influenced  by  the  old  Protectionist  fal¬ 
lacies.  They  say  to  each  other  that  the  work  of  education  will 
have  to  be  done  all  over  again.  They  entirely  mistake  the  matter. 
There  is  little  in  the  arguments  of  half  a  century  ago  upon  eithei 
side  that  can  much  influence  the  contentions  of  to-day.  We  can 
see,  indeed,  that  in  respect  of  prophecy,  Cobden  was  the  sophist 
and  Mr.  Disraeli  was  the  real  seer.  The  former  prophesied  that 
within  a  limit  of  five  years  free  imports  in  this  country  would 
mean  universal  Free  Trade.  The  latter  warned  the  country  that 
free  imports  on  this  side  would  mean  more  hostile  tariffs  else¬ 
where.  Cobden  trusted  to  moral  example  to  secure  reciprocity. 
Disraeli  maintained  that  we  should  trust  to  nothing  but  treaty. 
Again  it  is  difficult  for  a  modem  man  to  read  with  patience 
the  denunciation  of  landlords  which  fills  Cohden’s  speeches.  Much 
of  it  amounts  to  demagogic  clap-trap  of  the  most  inflammatory 
kind.  He  was  a  lover  of  England  in  spite  of  all,  and  for  imme- 
date  purposes  a  great  benefactor  of  her  people,  but  it  would  have 
been  well,  in  the  long  run,  even  for  the  causes  he  had  at  heart,  if 
he  and  his  class  could  have  realised  that  the  value  of  agriculture 
was  not  wholly  measurable  by  money,  and  that  when  the  ruin  of 
agriculture  was  accomplished,  England  might  not  always  find 
herself  absolutely  certain  of  being  able  to  sell  cotton  for  corn. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  by  this  lack  of  social  and  inter¬ 
national  vision  in  the  speeches  of  the  early  Free  Traders.  But 
let  us  admit  that  for  the  world  as  they  saw  it,  they  were  economi¬ 
cally  right.  As  between  a  manufacturing  island  and  her  agri¬ 
cultural  world,  it  must  have  seemed  sun-clear  that  free  exchange 
was  the  ideal  system.  Not  only  so,  but  in  default  of  real  Free 
Trade  it  must  have  seemed  equally  clear  that  free  imports  were 
the  next  advantage.  So  long  as  that  condition  lasted,  which  was 
until  after  the  American  Civil  War,  and  the  Franco-German  War, 
wealth  was  amassed,  comfort  was  diffused,  and  our  export  trade 
was  developed  with  unparalleled  rapidity.  Take  the  following 
table  of  exports  and  total  trade :  —  . 


Total  Trade. 

Exports. 

1850 

£171,837,000 

£71,368,000 

1860 

375,000,000 

135,891,000 

1862 

391,885,000 

123,992,000 

1870 

547,338,000 

199,586,000 

1872 

669,282,000 

256,257,000 
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The  value  of  Free  Trade  in  the  days  when  there  was  no  com¬ 
petition  needed  no  elaborate  demonstration  to  any  one  who  was 
not  an  agricultural  person.  But  look  at  the  abrupt  contrast  shown 
by  the  reverse  of  the  medal,  since  the  industrial  awakening  of 
Europe  and  America  in  the  early  ’seventies :  — 


Total  Trade. 

Exports. 

Coal  Exports.  Exports, Minus  Coal. 

1872 

£669,282,000 

£256,257,000 

£10,442,000 

£245,815,000 

1879 

611,775,000 

191,531,000 

7,206,000 

184,325,000 

1882 

719,680,000 

241,467,000 

9,564,000 

231,903,000 

1886 

618,823,000 

212,725,000 

9,837,000 

202,898,000 

1890 

748,944,000 

263,530,000 

19,020,000 

244,510,000 

1894 

682,130,000 

216,005,000 

17,371,000 

198,634,000 

1898 

764,558,000 

233,359,000 

18,135,000 

215,224,000 

1900> 

877,448,000 

282,604,000 

38,620,000 

243,984,000 

19021 

877,630,000 

277,531,000 

27,581,000 

249,950,000 

No  reasonable  Free  Trader  comparing  the  two  tables  can  avoid 
admitting  that  the  truth  of  his  doctrine  under  present  circum¬ 
stances  is  almost  infinitely  less  obvious  than  it  was  under  former 
circumstances.  “  Free  importers,”  to  borrow  the  Duke  of  Devon¬ 
shire’s  phrase,  may  still  be  confident  in  the  fundamental  soundness 
of  their  doctrine,  but  the  evidence  of  the  Statistical  Abstract  since 
1872,  that  is  since  the  period  when  foreign  competition  began,  is 
terribly  against  them.  Our  population  in  the  interval  has  in¬ 
creased  by  thirty  per  cent.  The  world’s  consuming  power  has 
enormously  developed.  Under  these  circumstances,  upon  Mr. 
Cobden’s  theory,  we  should  have  exchanged  a  continually  and 
largely  increasing  volume  of  manufactures  for  our  mass  of 
Free  Imports.  But  there  was  no  increase  corresponding  to  the 
mere  growth  of  our  population.  There  was  no  increase  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  expansion  of  the  world’s  demand.  There  was  no 
increase  corresponding  to  the  progress  of  any  of  our  chief  Pro¬ 
tectionist  competitors.  Apart  from  coal,  there  was,  until  last 
year,  no  increase  at  all  in  years  of  maximum  trade  over  the 
high  water  mark  of  1872.  By  contrast,  compare  the  figures  for 
part  of  the  period  given  in  Sir  A.  E.  Bateman’s  invaluable 
“  Board  of  Trade  Memorandum  on  the  Comparative  Statistijcs  of 
Population,  Industry  and  Commerce  in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
some  leading  foreign  countries  ”  :  — 

Manufactured  Exports  (Four  Countries). 

United  Kingdom.  Germany.  United  States.  France. 

1883  ...  £215,000,000  £98,000,000  £28,000,000  £74,000,000 

1900  ...  £226,000,000  £149,000,000  £90,000,000  £90,000,000 

Increase  ...  £11,000,000  £51,000,000  £62,000,000  £16,000,000 

Per  Cent....  15%  52%  220%  21’6% 

(1)  Excluding  new  ships  first  entered  in  1899. 
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If  these  figures  are  to  be  taken  in  evidence,  the  case  would  seem 
disquieting  enough  upon  its  face.  But  it  is  in  reality  far  more 
significant  than  it  appears  at  first  sight.  The  Cobden  Club  will 
maintain  that,  after  all,  our  exports  in  1902  broke,  for  the  first 
time  in  thirty  years,  the  record  of  1872,  and  surpassed  the  figures 
for  1900 — a  fact  showing  a  degree  of  elasticity  to  which  we  had 
long  been  unused.  Yes,  but  modest  as  is  the  late  increase  by  com¬ 
parison  with  German  or  French  figures  in  manufactured  articles, 
what  is  the  reason  for  it?  Mr.  Chamberlain  would  point  out,  and 
every  mind  determined  to  think  honestly  must  mark  the  fact, 
that  the  increase  of  trade  with  Canada,  under  the  Preference 
Clause,  and  with  South  Africa,  has  concealed  the  decline  in  extra 
Imperial  markets. 

Three  Years’  Exports  of  British  Produce. 

1900.  1901.  1902. 

To  Foreign  Countries  ...  £196,812,000  £175,233,000  £174,395,000 
To  All  British  Possessions  94,379,000  104,788,000  109,028,000 

To  Canada  Only  ...  7,605,000  7,785,000  10,345,000 

To  South  Africa  Only  ...  12,758,000  17,153,000  24,436,000 

The  Colonies  alone  are  keeping  up  our  trade  returns,  and  post¬ 
poning  the  reaction  which  would  have  jgiven  Mr.  Chamberlain  a 
much  better  electoral  opportunity.  But  even  this  is  not  all,  and 
the  bearing  of  the  next  table  of  figures  is  extremely  important  to 
the  argument:  — 

DECLIXE  IX  EXl’ORTS  (MIXUS  COAL  AXD  SHIPS)  TO  FOREIOX  M.\RKETS,  AXD  IX- 
CREASE  IX  EXPORTS  (MINUS  COAL  AXD  SHIPS)  TO  BRITISH  POSSESSIOXS.' 


To 

All 

Total. 

British  Possessions. 

Foreign  Countries. 

1872 

£245,800,000 

£59,000,000 

£186,800,000 

1879 

184,300,000 

60,000,000 

124,300,000 

1882 

231,900,000 

83,000,000 

148,900,000 

1886 

202,800,000 

74,000,000 

138,800,000 

1890 

244,500,000 

85,000,000 

169,500,000 

1894 

198,600,000 

71,000,000 

127,600,000 

1898 

215,200,000 

82,000,000 

143,200,000 

1900 

243,900,000 

90,500,000 

153,400,000 

1902 

249,900,000 

105,500,000 

144,400,000 

Nothing  could  be  much  more  startling  than  the  contrast  between 
the  previous  growth  of  trade  in  manufactured  articles  shown  in 
the  second  column,  and  the  unmistakable  evidence  of  gradual 
but  steady  decay  shown  in  the  third.  In  1900,  the  last  maximum 
year,  we  sold  to  all  the  world  outside  the  British  Empire  manu¬ 
factures  to  the  value  of  £15,000,000  less  than  in  1890,  and  over 
£32,000,000  less  than  in  1872.  If  Free  Traders  do  not  see  in 
these  figures  facts  to  be  met.  Lord  Goschen  will  not  be  among 

(1)  Deductions,  1872-1894,  for  coal  exports  are  estimated,  though  closely  enough 
to  make  the  comparison  scrupulously  fair.  Deductions,  1896-1902,  are  exact. 
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them,  should  these  pages  fall  under  his  notice.  In  his  speech  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  apparently  little  imagining  that  the  evidence 
he  demanded  could  be  without  difficulty  produced,  he  went  near 
the  root  of  the  matter,  though  not  quite  to  the  root,  in  the 
following  admission :  — 

“  It  is  the  slackening  of  the  exports  which  has  mainly  attracted  the 
attention  of  those  who  fear  for  our  industries  and  our  commerce.  It  is 
that,  I  think,  which  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Prime  Minister.  But 
before  we  go  to  what  that  decline  is  to  be  attributed  to,  and  whether  or 
not  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  hostile  barriers  abroad,  we  have  yet  to  ask 
ourselves  the  question  whether  our  exports  have  only  diminished  to  the 
countries  where  there  are  high  tariffs,  or  whether  they  have  also  diminished 
to  those  countries  where  there  is  fair  trade  all  round,  such,  for  instance,  as 
China  and  Japan,  and  where  we  compete  on  equal  terms  with  all  the  other 
nations.  If  it  could  be  proved  that  the  slackening  of  our  exports  was  due 
simply  to  those  countries  that  have  raised  high  tariffs  against  us,  some  step 
in  the  proof  which  the  Fair  Traders  desire  would  have  been  given.” 

If  it  could  be  proved?  But  it  can  be  most  strictly  proved.  Our 
exports  have  not  diminished,  to  answer  Lord  Ooschen’s  question, 
where  there  is  fair  trade  all  round.  Again  excluding  coal  (esti¬ 
mated,  but  still  witb  care  rather  to  understate  than  to  exaggerate 
the  case  against  Free  Trade),  and  also  excluding  the  export  of  new 
ships,  which  has  been  important  in  the  case  of  Japan,  the  follow¬ 
ing  table  shows  how  British  trade  has  held  its  own  in  the  neutral 
markets  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  South  America:  — 

TOTAL  EXPORTS  TO  NEUTRAL  MARKETS,  ASI.4TIC,  AFRICAN  AND  SOUTH  AMERICAN. 


(Excluding  Coal 
and  New  Ships) 

Inclusive  Total. 

1872 

£45,000,000 

£47,000,000 

1879 

29,500,000 

30,700,000 

1882 

39,500,000 

40,300,000 

1886 

35,000,000 

36,300,000 

1890 

49,000,000 

51,700,000 

1894 

39,000,000 

41,000,000 

1898 

39,500,000 

42,000,000 

1900 

49,000,000 

57,500,000 

1902 

46,000,000 

50,800,000 

This  is  a  record  of  slow  but  real  progress  on  the  whole  in  what 
may  be  summed  up  as  the  coloured  and  South  American  markets, 
where  we  are  upon  general  Tariff  equality  with  our  competitors. 

If  Lord  Goschen  desires  to  know  where  the  connection  between 
hostile  Tariffs  and  the  decline  of  British  trade  is  exhibited,  he 
may  see  it  shown  with  convincing  force  in  another  and  a  last 
table — the  most  instructive  of  all  by  far.  It  has  been  seen  that 
the  increase  of  our  exports  to  British  Colonies  and  possessions  by 
leaps  and  bounds  has  saved  the  whole  situation  for  British  com¬ 
merce  in  the  era  of  foreign  competition.  It  has  served  the  less 
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excellent  purpose  of  helping  to  conceal  the  true  state  of  the 
facts  in  other  directions.  We  have  also  seen  that  in  tropical, 
South  American  and  Far  Eastern  markets,  where  we  fight  under 
equal  conditions,  there  has  been  no  such  decline  as  Lord  Goschen 
suspects,  and  no  decline  therefore  owing  to  our  lack  of  technical 
education  and  mercantile  enterprise.  Our  exports  to  all  these 
countries  have  kept  pretty  even  pace  with  the  slow  development 
of  their  general  trade,  and  in  these  particular  directions  Germany 
has  gained  much  less  than  is  generally  imagined.  No;  the  really 
instructive  facts  must  be  looked  for  elsewhere  in  the  statistics  of 
British  commerce,  with  respect  to  the  great  Protected  countries 
which  have  thrown  up  entrenchments  against  our  trade,  and  have 
been  immensely  helped  in  the  development  of  their  trade  by  the 
free  facilities  we  provide.  They  repel  the  British  trader  from 
their  market  in  the  first  place,  and  in  the  next  place  they  apply 
part  of  the  profit  gained  to  the  purpose  of  underselling  the  British 
trader,  even  in  our  market.  And  we  chide  the  British  trader 
under  these  circumstances  for  his  lack  of  enterprise  and  intelli¬ 
gence.  If  he  were  equal  to  his  American  rivals  in  energy,  to  his 
German  rivals  in  knowledge,  and  combined  the  best  qualities  of 
both,  if  his  workmen  and  technical  experts  were  as  well  trained 
as  those  of  Baden  and  Saxony,  and  if  his  commercial  travellers 
spoke  in  all  known  languages,  with  the  tongue  of  the  “  affable 
archangel,”  the  English  producer  could  not  hold  his  own  under 
these  conditions.  For,  where  has  the  decline  occurred?  Not  in 
the  Colonies;  not  in  neutral  markets,  where  the  fight  is  waged  on 
any  tolerable  terms.  “If  it  could  be  proved,”  observes  Lord 
Goschen,  “that  the  slackening  of  our  exports  was  due  simply  to 
those  countries  that  have  raised  high  Tariffs  against  us,  some  step 
in  the  proof  which  the  Fair  Traders  desire  would  have  been  given.” 
In  the  following  table  let  that  proof  be  given  accordingly :  — 

EXPORTS  TO  PROTECTED  COUNTRIES  (ALL  EUROPE  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES)  IN 


YEARS 

OF  GREATEST  TRADE  SINCE  1872 
Europe 

(excluding  coal)  United  States 
£  million.  £  million. 

-190-2. 

Total 
£  million. 

1872 

100-8 

40-7 

141-5 

1882 

78-2 

31-0 

1092 

1890 

78-2 

32  1 

110-3 

1900 

84-5 

19-8 

104-3 

1902 

75-7 

23-2 

98-9 

The  creeping  paralysis  of  commerce  which  appears  in  these 
figures  has  taken  place  in  a  generation  during  which  our  popula¬ 
tion  has  increased  by  one-third,  raised  to  a  higher  ratio  of  produc¬ 
ing  power  by  the  coefficient  of  machinery.  The  population  of  the 
great  Tariff-barred  markets  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  has 
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increased  in  the  same  period  by  at  least  150,000,000  souls,  whose 
wealth  and  consuming  power  on  the  whole  have  risen  in  far  more 
than  equal  measure. 

But,  in  the  meantime,  while  the  development  of  our  foreign 
trade  has  been  prevented  with  infallible  success  wherever  Protec¬ 
tion  exists,  the  foreign  trade  of  every  one  of  our  great  rivals 
has  continued  to  run  up  the  scale.  And  why?  Let  the  following 
figures  explain.  They  are  Sir  A.  E.  Bateman’s  Board  of  Trade 
statement,  showing  the  imports  of  foreign  manufactured  articles 
into  the  Lmited  Kingdom. 


Free  Imports  of  Foreign  Manufactures. 


1885 

£53,418,162 

1890 

63,218,167 

1895 

75,601,193 

1898 

87,076,479 

1900 

93,225,005 

1902 

99,050,648 

Now,  within  that  period  the  collective  increase  of  American, 
German  and  French  exports  of  manufactured  goods  to  all 
countries,  according  to  Sir  A.  E.  Bateman,  has  been  £150,000,000. 
This  country  takes  practically  one-third  of  the  whole,  and  we  have 
nourished  in  this  manner  the  competitive  power  of  rivals  who 
have  shut  us  out  of  their  sphere,  and  are  now  driving  back  our 
home  trade  in  our  home  markets  at  the  rate  of  thirty  millions 
a  decade.  The  amazing  result,  as  we  see,  is  that  last  year  our 
mainly  manufactured  exports  to  all  Europe  and  the  United  States 
amounted  to  £98,900,000,  this  amount  excluding  coal  but  includ¬ 
ing  a  certain  quantity  of  other  raw  materials,  and  food  products, 
while  our  imports  of  foreign  manufactures  were  £99,050,000. 
In  our  dealings  with  the  Protected  countries,  the  Free  Trade 
island  which  was  the  workshop  of  the  world  thirty  years  since  has 
become  the  dumping  ground  of  the  world’s  workshops.  We  buy 
from  our  rivals  at  last,  more  finished  goods  than  we  sell  to  them. 
We  exported  to  all  the  world  in  1902  no  more  than  £235,000,000 
of  manufactures,  very  nearly  half  the  total  (£105,000,000  last 
year)  now  going  to  the  Colonies.  We  already  buy  £100,000,000 
of  foreign  manufactures,  an  increase  of  nearly  thirty  millions  a 
decade,  while  since  1890  (new  ships  being  deducted  from  the  later 
returns)  our  total  exports  have  not  increased  by  a  shilling’s  value 
in  spite  of  the  vastly  enlarged  trade  we  do  with  the  Colonies. 
In  twenty  years  more,  at  the  present  rate,  the  Protected  countries 
would  sell  us  twice  as  much  manufactures  as  they  buy  from  us. 
Where  is  this  process  to  cease?  Even  now  the  Colonies  alone,  it 
has  been  seen,  have  maintained  our  commercial  supremacy.  At 
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the  present  rate  of  exchange,  when  the  British  manufacturer  is 
prevented  by  Tariffs  from  selling  his  goods  abroad,  while  under 
free  imports  his  foreign  rivals  advance  their  business  in  this 
country  by  leaps  and  bounds,  we  are  struck  a  double  blow,  and  it 
is  as  certain  as  any  demonstrated  result  in  mathematics,  that  not 
even  the  Colonies  can  maintain  our  supremacy  under  the  present 
system.  Tariffs  have  enabled  the  foreign  manufacturer  to  take  the 
trade  in  bis  own  markets.  Free  imports  are  enabling  him  to  get 
the  trade  in  our  market.  The  combination  of  monopoly  in  the 
former,  and  equality  in  the  latter,  give  him,  as  will  be  explained 
in  a  moment,  an  irresistible  leverage.  This  is  the  deadly  paradox 
of  Cobdenism  which  Cobden  never  conceived.  It  strikes  the 
Empire  at  the  heart  when  it  strikes  our  trade  at  the  heart.  It  is 
the  key  to  the  entire  question. 

We  return  to  the  point  to  which  we  were  carried  by  the  analysis 
of  the  statistics  for  the  last  thirty  years  of  trade.  No  Free 
Trader  can  consider  the  actual  results  satisfactory.  If  our  trade 
with  the  Colonies  had  not  vastly  increased  during  the  present 
generation  our  trade  with  the  remainder  of  the  world  and  above 
all  with  the  Protected  part  of  it  would  show  a  heavy  decline 
since  1872,  apart  from  the  export  of  coal.  Omitting  the  latter 
from  our  exports  to  Europe,  we  have  the  following  broad  con¬ 
trast : — 

British  Export, 


1872 

1882 

1900 

1902 

Million  £ 

Million  £ 

Million  £ 

Million  £ 

To  United  States  . 

...  40  7 

31-0 

19-8 

23-8 

To  Asia,  Africa,  South  Africa 

...  470 

403 

57-5 

50-8 

To  all  Europe 

...  100-8 

78-2 

84-5 

75-7 

To  British  Possessions 

...  60-6 

84-8 

944 

109-0 

249-1 

234-3 

256  2 

259-3 

For  all  manufacturing  purposes,  therefore,  the  progress  of  our 
trade  has  depended  entirely  upon  the  Colonies;  the  loss  of  our 
commercial  supremacy  has  been  prevented  by  the  Colonies ;  and  its 
future  maintenance  can  only  be  secured  by  the  preservation  and 
development  of  our  advantage  in  the  Colonies.  That  the  facts 
elsewhere  are  unsatisfactory,  and  as  regards  the  great  Protected 
areas  of  Europe  and  the  United  States  alarming,  is  a  matter  about 
which  we  cannot  differ.  We  can  only  differ  as  to  the  reasons 
and  the  remedy.  In  face  of  the  fact  that  the  total  volume  of 
German  exports  to  European  countries  and  the  United  'States  is 
now  larger  than  our  own  exports  to  the  same  great  markets.  Free 
Traders  lament  the  backward  education  of  our  people  and  de¬ 
mand  enterprise  from  our  capitalists,  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  sup¬ 
porters  maintain  that  without  a  change  in  our  fiscal  system  edu- 
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cation  will  be  unavailing  and  the  enterprise  will  not  be  forth¬ 
coming. 

To  the  latter  point  the  whole  controversy  narrows  itself  down. 
There  need  not  be  the  smallest  difficulty  in  agreeing  that  a  far 
more  scientific  system  of  national  training  is  required.  Mr. 
Balfour  has  not  provided  it.  Had  he  done  so  it  would  be  a  genera¬ 
tion  before  the  effect  could  be  felt.  Free  imports  in  the  mean¬ 
time  could  secure  us  no  advantage  in  the  future  that  they  have 
not  aff’orded  in  the  past.  Yet  the  past  advantages  have  not  been 
enough  by  the  common  admission  of  Cobdenites  and  Protectionists 
alike  to  enable  us  to  improve  or  even  to  maintain  our  manu¬ 
factured  exports  to  foreign  countries  in  the  face  of  hostile  Tariffs. 
Something  in  addition  to  Free  Trade  is  therefore  required.  But 
what?  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  answer.  The  whole  nation 
knows,  the  whole  nation  asserts,  that  our  commercial  ascendency 
cannot  be  maintained  by  mere  persistence  in  present  methods. 
Our  commercial  future  depends  upon  the  action  of  capital. 
The  comparative  effect  of  free  imports  and  Tariffs  in  encouraging 
the  action  of  capital  must  be  the  very  marrow  of  the  controversy. 
British  manufacturers  are  told  that  they  have  failed  because 
they  are  indolent,  lethargic,  stupid,  because  they  have  allowed 
their  industrial  apparatus  to  become  obsolete,  because  they  have 
not  understood  that  foreign  customers  prefer  to  be  addressed  in 
their  own  language,  and  that  insular  coinage,  insular  weights  and 
measures,  are  offensive  to  the  foreign  mind,  because  they  have 
been  mistaken  in  the  management  of  their  workmen  and  have 
shown  an  arrogant  ignorance  of  their  markets.  They  are  urged 
to  mend  these  evil  ways,  to  read  the  Consular  reports,  to  travel 
in  America,  but  above  all,  to  modernise  their  plant,  and  generally 
to  launch  out  in  large  expenditure.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
latter  course  is  imperatively  demanded.  There  is,  unfortunately, 
every  reason  to  doubt  whether  it  has  the  least  chance  of  being 
adopted  with  sufficient  decision,  and  upon  an  adequate  scale,  un¬ 
less  our  fiscal  system  is  changed.  The  Protective  system  of  our 
American  and  Grerman  competitors  makes  the  interest  of  capital 
paramount,  and  regards  the  confidence,  energy,  initiative,  and,  in 
short,  the  creative  power  of  capital  as  the  vital  factor  in  industrial 
success. 

The  British  system  of  free  imports  regards  the  interest 
of  the  average  consumer  as  of  more  importance  than  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  capital.  We  boast,  indeed,  of  our  success  in  re¬ 
ducing  prices  to  the  minimum  level  and  keeping  the  cost  of 
living  low.  We  admit  that  the  Protective  system  favours  capital 
— that  is  to  say,  increases  the  profits  and  therefore  expands  the 
undertakings  of  capital — when  we  assert  that  this  result  is  secured 
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upon  the  Continent  and  across  the  Atlantic  at  the  expense  of 
the  consumer.  In  other  words,  while  we  are  all  calling  for  the 
renewed  enterprise  of  home  capital  as  the  vital  condition  of  com¬ 
mercial  efficiency  the  whole  Free  Trade  argument  implies  that 
in  the  Protected  countries  capital  is  more  developed  than  in  our 
own.  There  is,  indeed,  no  question  that  in  the  United  States 
and  even  in  Germany,  in  spite  of  the  recent  crisis  having  com¬ 
pelled  the  syndicates  to  unload  abroad  at  unprofitable  prices, 
capital  has  enjoyed  in  the  last  twenty  years  greater  security  and 
higher  returns.  The  truth  of  this  as  regards  the  United  States 
is  notorious.  It  is  proved,  as  regards  Germany,  by  the  Prussian 
Income  Tax  returns,  showing  for  the  last  ten  years  an  abso¬ 
lutely  greater  accumulation  of  wealth  than  has  occurred  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  a  still  greater  increase  relatively  to  the 
smaller  population  of  the  Prussian  kingdom.  This,  therefore, 
is  the  real  problem  for  the  defenders  of  our  present  fiscal  system — 
how  to  secure  equal  competitive  vigour  on  the  part  of  British 
capital,  without  ofiering  it  equal  inducements. 

Upon  this  head  the  figures  of  our  foreign  trade  are  conclusive. 
Its  expansion  abroad  has  been  paralysed  by  hostile  Tariffs.  Con¬ 
currently  the  security  of  the  manufacturer  at  home  is  sapped  by 
free  imports.  What  has  been  gained  at  our  expense  by  com¬ 
petitors  in  neutral  markets,  is  nothing  compared  with  their 
gigantic  progress  in  our  home  market.  Our  imports  of  manu¬ 
factured  goods  now  amount  to  an  annual  value  of  over  a  hundred 
million  sterling,  and  are  rising  without  pause  or  check  at  the  rate 
of  about  three  millions  a  year.  British  industry  has  not  shown 
any  such  elasticity  as  this  for  thirty  years  in  any  foreign  country 
in  the  world.  Technical  education  alone,  let  us  be  certain,  would 
not  alter  this  state  of  things.  The  use  of  foreign  languages  and 
the  decimal  system  would  not  alter  it,  for  English  is  understood 
in  England,  insular  coinage  and  insular  weights  and  measures 
cause  no  difficulty  in  the  island.  The  position  of  British  manu¬ 
facturers  in  a  word  is,  upon  the  face  of  things,  unfair  at  all  times, 
and  hopeless  in  a  crisis.  The  determining  factor  in  industrial 
production  is  the  law  of  quantity.  American  and  German  manu¬ 
facturers  have  the  monopoly  of  their  own  market  and  free 
entry  into  ours.  The  United  States  manufacturer  produces  in 
absolute  security  for  a  home  population  of  nearly  eighty  millions, 
and  among  forty  millions  more  in  this  country  the  market  is  open 
to  him.  The  Geiman  manufacturer  drives  a  Protected  trade  among 
fifty-eight  millions  of  people,  and  again  our  market  of  more  than 
forty  millions  is  open  to  him.  The  British  manufacturer  has 
no  two  markets.  He  has  to  share  his  one  market  with  his  rivals. 

What  ought  to  happen,  therefore,  in  theory,  is  clear.  Pro- 
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tected  capital  has  the  larger  field  of  operations.  Its  output  must 
tend  to  expand  by  comparison  with  our  own,  and  the  relative  cost 
of  production  to  decrease.  If  an  establishment  doubles  its  out¬ 
put,  the  second  half  can  be  sold  much  lower  than  was  the  first 
half,  without  any  diminution  of  the  rate  of  profit.  .This  is  what 
gives  Protected  capital  the  “  killing  power  ”  which  it  is  able  to 
bring  to  bear  upon  the  British  capital  exposed  by  free  imports 
to  its  operations.  Secure  of  the  higher  rate  of  home  profit,  which 
he  enjoys  under  Protection,  the  foreign  manufacturer  can  come 
into  the  British  market  and  sell  his  surplus  below  the  minimum 
margin  of  profit  for  the  British  manufacturer,  and  even  below 
the  British  cost  of  production,  without  loss  upon  his  average 
out-turn,  and,  perhaps,  without  positive  loss  upon  the  surplus 
itself.  The  field  of  the  home  manufacturer,  smaller  to  begin 
with,  is  still  further  restricted.  As  he  is  borne  back  at  home  by 
the  foreign  imports  of  finished  goods,  which  increase  by  thirty 
millions  a  decade,  his  power  to  compete  abroad  is  simultaneously 
injured.  The  home  manufacturer  is  therefore  liable  to  be  de-’ 
:stroyed.  His  capital  is  insecure,  while  the  capital  of  his  rivals 
is  guaranteed  by  Tariffs  against  him.  In  short  we  have  cheap 
•consumption  and  still  we  are  undersold.  This,  as  has  been  said, 
is  a  theory.  How  does  it  compare  with  the  fact?  Take  the  fol¬ 
lowing  picture  of  arrested  development,  steady  decline,  or 
insignificant  increase,  in  respect  of  nearly  all  our  staple  manu¬ 
factured  exports,  for  the  maximum  years  of  trade. 

Staple  Exports  of  Manufactured  Articles. 


1882. 

1890. 

1902. 

Iron  and  Steel 

...  £31,500,000 

£31,500,000 

£29,000,000 

Steam  Engines  and  Machinery. 

11,900,000 

16,400,000 

18,700,000 

Hardware  and  Cutlery  ... 

4,100,000 

2,700,000 

2,100,000 

Cotton  Manufactures 

62,900,000 

62,000,000 

65,000,000 

Linen  . 

5,900,000 

5,700,000 

5,400,000 

Woollens 

18,700,000 

20,400,000 

15,200,000 

Apparel  ...  . 

4,100,000 

5,600,000 

6,200,000 

Haberdashery 

4,200,000 

2,100,000 

1,700,000 

Glass  . 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

Earthenware  . 

..  .  2,300,000 

2,500,000 

2,000,000 

Chemicals,  Drugs,  &c . 

7,600,000 

8,900,000 

9,500,000 

£154,200,000, 

£158,800,000 

£155,800,000 

During  this  period  of  stagnation  in  our  total  exports,  despite  the 
increased  trade  with  the  Colonies,  our  population  has  grown  by 
seventeen  per  cent.  Even  France,  with  her  stationary  population, 
her  higher  Tariff,  her  enormous  Xational  Debt,  and  a  normal 
^ace  taxation,  equal  to  our  recent  war  taxation,  has  shown  a 
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larger  increase  in  manufactured  exports.  But  the  pendant  of  the 
record  may  be  given  in  the  figures  for  some  of  our  staple  imports 
of  foreign  goods:  — 


Manufactured  Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom. 


1890. 

1900. 

Cotton  Manufactures  . 

.  £2,300,000 

£4,700,000 

Glass  Manufactures 

.  2,000,000 

3,200,000 

Iron  or  Steel  Manufactures  ... 

.  3,100,000 

8,300,000 

Leather  .  . 

.  6,300,000 

8,700,000 

Silks  . 

.  11,300,000 

14,200,000 

Woollens  and  Yarn 

.  11,100,000 

11,400,000 

£36,100,000 

£50,500,000 

Our  larger  industries  are  holding  their  own  with  difficulty  our 
smaller  are  being  crushed  and  the  growth  of  new  ones  is  pre¬ 
vented.  We  see  where  the  losses  are,  but  no  one  shows  us  where 
the  gains  are.  New  industries  have  arisen  upon  a  large  scale  in 
the  United  States  and  Germany.  Hardly  any  new  industry  has 
been  founded  here  for  twenty  years.  Under  these  circumstances 
free  imports  not  only  mean  a  check  upon  the  accumulation  of 
capital,  they  involve  a  heavy  national  waste.  Free  Traders 
talk  with  strange  levity  of  the  destruction  of  industries  in  this 
country.  They  speak  as  though  capital  were  as  mobile  as  water, 
and  when  turned  from  one  channel  would  flow  naturally  into 
another  without  any  diminution  of  volume.  In  relation  to 
modern  conditions,  there  could  be  no  falser  view.  It  is  a  work 
of  almost  insuperable  difficulty  to  create  new  employments  under 
free  imports  in  competition  with  the  same  employments  directed 
by  Protected  capital.  When  we  are  beaten  now  in  a  line  of 
business,  the  money  and  experience  it  represented  are  not  diverted 
to  other  purposes  without  loss.  They  are  depreciated  or  lost. 

The  point  is  illustrated  by  the  following  paragraph  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  Iron  and  Coal  Trades  Review'. — 

“  Probably  Mr.  Isaac  Butler^  of  the  Panteg  and  Elba  Steel  Works,  voiced 
the  general  sentiment  of  the  trade  when  he  declared  at  the  Meeting  of  the 
Newport  (Mon.)  Harbour  Commission  that  ‘English  firms  would  not  go  on 
spending  huge  sums  of  money  in  bringing  their  works  up  to  date  when  they 
knew  their  chances  were,  they  would  have  to  succumb  to  the  foreigner.  .  .  . 
We  believe  that  Mr.  Butler  is  one  of  a  number  of  British  steel-making  firms 
which,  although  posi.essing  all  the  equipment  needed  to  produce  steel,  have 
yet  found  it  cheaper  to  use  imported  blooms  and  billets  than  to  use  their 
own,  not  necessarily  because  they  cannot  produce  as  cheaply  as  the  Germans, 
but  because  the  Germans  are  able,  by  the  aid  of  their  tariff,  to  sell  under 
cost  in  British  markets.” 

But  if  these  ideas  represent,  as  it  is  certain  they  do,  a  wide- 
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spread  feeling  among  Britisli  manufacturers,  it  must  be  obvious 
that  tbe  case  is  clinched,  quite  apart  from  any  opinions  that  Free 
Traders  may  hold.  What  matters  is  the  opinion  of  capital. 
Free  Traders  may  be  convinced  that  the  new  arguments  for  Pro¬ 
tection  are  as  fallacious  as  the  old,  and  that  the  abstract 
wisdom  of  free  imports,  having  in  view  all  the  conditions  of 
this  country,  is  as  indispensable  under  present  circumstances  as 
under  former.  But  in  this  matter,  at  least,  the  question  is  not 
what  controversialists  think.  The  question  for  the  country  is 
how  capital  feels.  To  say  that  British  manufacturers  have  lost 
their  old  nerve  and  insight  does  not  mend  the  matter,  and  what¬ 
ever  may  have  happened  to  the  insight  of  British  capital,  the 
whole  future  of  our  trade,  and,  indirectly,  the  whole  future 
of  the  Empire,  depends  upon  the  recovery  of  its  nerve  and  enter¬ 
prise.  Xational  industry  by  comparison  with  that  of  America 
and  Germany,  requires  to  be  re-engined.  When  the  machine 
is  modernised  at  heavy  expenditure,  it  will  still  require  to  be 
driven  for  all  it  is  worth,  if  we  are  to  hold  our  own  either  in  policy 
or  commerce.  The  renewed  energy  and  creative  power  of  capital 
are  demanded.  We  may  call  up  these  spirits  from  the  vasty 
deep,  but  they  will  not  come  merely  because  we  call  them.  Con¬ 
fidence,  as  we  know,  is  a  shrinking  plant.  Modern  nations,  in 
which  the  confidence  and  initiative  of  capital  works  at  higher 
pressure,  must  prevail  over  nations  in  which  capital  is  becoming 
hesitant  and  discouraged.  If  the  competitive  spirit  is  weakened 
under  free  imports,  competitive  ability  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  im¬ 
paired,  quite  apart  from  any  opinion  which  may  be  held  by  the 
Cobden  Club  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  facts  which  ought  to 
justify  the  feeling.  It  is  certain  that  the  adoption  of  a  Tariff 
upon  manufactured  imports  would  be  followed  by  the  most  con¬ 
fident  and  resolute  development  of  British  enterprise  that  has 
been  known  for  thirty  years.  Americans  would  sink  their  money 
in  this  country  in  the  best  way,  and  instead  of  sending  us  their 
finished  goods,  would  found  establishments.  There  is  no  foreign 
trade  in  the  world  that  it  is  possible  for  us  to  secure  comparable 
in  value  with  even  half  the  amount  of  the  hundred  millions 
sterling  of  foreign  manufactures  that  are  now  annually  imported 
into  this  country.  In  spite  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  in¬ 
crease  of  capital  in  America  and  Germany  has  gained  upon  us 
in  the  last  decade,  we  must  still  possess  by  far  the  largest  re¬ 
sources  of  accumulated  wealth  in  the  world.  We  lack  nothing 
but  the  spirit  of  confidence  and  enterprise  necessary  for  its  effi¬ 
cient  employment.  That  spirit  has  declined  since  free  imports 
in  this  country,  combined  with  hostile  Tariffs  abroad,  were  found 
to  throw  all  the  advantages  into  the  hands  of  foreign  competition. 
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The  vitality  of  British  enterprise,  for  which  all  the  other  require¬ 
ments  exist,  will  never  be  restored  to  its  full  strength  until 
foreign  producers  are  placed  under  the  same  difficulties  in  our 
markets  as  have  paralysed  our  progress  in  theirs. 

Cobdenism  was  true  in  its  time,  and  for  its  time.  We  cannot 
doubt  that  for  the  generation  following  the  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws  it  was  a  powerful  factor  in  an  unparalleled  development  of 
national  wealth  and  trade.  It  was  not  the  sole,  nor  perhaps,  the 
main  factor.  The  period  of  its  greatest  success  corresponded  with 
the  creation  of  railways,  the  rise  of  steam  shipping,  and  the  whole 
immense  acceleration  and  cheapening  of  transit  by  land  and  sea, 
in  which  England  led  the  way.  Between  1861  and  1872,  when 
our  commerce  showed  its  most  marvellous  expansion,  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  foreign  competition  was  postponed  by  the  civil 
conflict  in  America  and  the  Bismarckian  wars  upon  the  Continent. 
But  in  the  generation  that  has  since  elapsed,  it  has  become  in¬ 
creasingly  clear  that  the  advocates  of  free  imports  were  only  right 
in  their  view  of  immediate  facts.  They  were  wrong  in  their 
reading  of  history,  and  wrong  in  their  views  of  the  future.  Even 
at  a  moment  when  Friedrich  List,  in  a  country  of  which  they  took 
little  account,  was  predicting  with  extraordinary  insight  the 
political  and  the  economic  evolution  of  the  world,  Cobden  and 
Bright  were  as  false  in  their  idea  of  that  evolution  as  it  was 
possible  for  men  to  be.  They  misunderstood  the  permanent  forces 
governing  human  nature,  and  the  action  of  the  State.  They  laid 
down  as  infallible  principles  a  series  of  dogmas  which  the  world 
has  disregarded  with  impunity,  and  which  we  in  the  long  run  are 
discovering  to  be  no  final  recipe  for  success.  We  are  continuing 
to  buy  in  the  cheapest  markets,  but  we  are  ceasing  to  sell  in 
the  dearest.  They  called  free  imports  Free  Trade.  They  would 
not  perceive  that  there  was  a  human  and  political  value  in  agri¬ 
culture,  which  a  wise  State  might  well  pay  somewhat  to  preserve 
in  the  interests  of  a  sound  society.  They  made  the  fields  deserted, 
and  packed  the  slums.  After  sixty  years  of  Free  Trade,  we  are 
told  by  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  that  we  must  no  longer 
speak  of  the  submerged  tenth,  but  of  the  submerged  third,  and 
we  are  told  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  that  we  must  not  tamper 
with  cheap  food  because  of  the  swarming  indigence  it  has  brought 
into  being. 

The  original  Free  Traders  stripped  the  Statute  Book  of  every 
means  by  which  we  could  have  brought  pressure  to  bear  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  their  own  ideal  of  free  exchange.  Their 
cosmopolitan  fervour  ignored  the  strength  of  the  racial  tie,  which 
has  maintained,  in  spite  of  all,  the  existence  of  the  Empire  and 
the  supremacy  of  our  commerce.  Apart  from  coal  and  the 
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Colonies,  as  we  liave  seen,  we  should  become  at  once  the  fourth 
exporting  nation,  and  should  sink  to  a  position  not  only  im¬ 
measurably  behind  the  United  States  and  Germany,  but  con¬ 
siderably  behind  France.  Cheap  consumption  does  not  ensure 
cheap  production,  where  the  progressive  power  of  capital  is 
paralysed.  Free  imports  alone  would  not  ensure  cheap  consump¬ 
tion,  either  of  food  or  raw  material.  As  America  needs  more  and 
more  of  her  own  wheat  for  her  own  industrial  millions,  prices 
may  rise  for  corn  and  cotton  alike,  and  it  must  be  clear  from  any 
candid  reading  of  the  statistical  analysis  attempted  in  this  paper, 
that  wages  may  fall,  as  profits  have  fallen.  Nothing  could  be 
more  plainly  demonstrated  than  the  inability  of  British  capital 
under  free  imports  to  compete  in  Europe  and  America  with 
Protected  capital.  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  scheme  for  the  rapid  agri¬ 
cultural  development  of  the  Colonies,  whose  supplies  would  always 
fiow  into  our  markets  free,  may  prove  in  the  long  run  to  be  the 
only  guarantee  even  of  cheap  food,  as  the  expansion  of  trade 
under  the  flag  is  assuredly  the  only  guarantee  of  the  means  of 
purchase.  A  separate  inquiry  may  help  us  to  decide  whether 
a  continued  refusal  on  our  part  to  enter  into  fiscal  federation 
with  the  Colonies  would  conduce  to  the  retention  of  our  present 
overwhelming  advantage  in  Colonial  trade,  or  to  the  permanence 
of  the  Imperial  connection. 


Calchas. 
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Three  years  ago  Lord  Eosebery,  falling  into  a  whim  of  the  elder 
Disraeli,  indulged  himself  with  a  speculation  as  to  what  might 
have  happened  to  this  country  had  the  American  Colonies  never 
revolted.  He  suggested  that,  with  the  growth  of  population  in 
what  is  to-day  the  United  States,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
Empire  would  have  been  displaced,  and  the  seat  of  Government 
‘‘would,  perhaps,  have  been  moved  solemnly  across  the  Atlantic, 
and  Britain  have  become  the  historical  shrine  and  the  European 
outpost  of  the  World  Empire.”^  Dreams  of  the  might-have-been 
are  not  always  the  fantastic  futilities  that  the  Gradgrinds  love  to 
think  them,  for  lost  opportunities  or  averted  dangers  do  not  in¬ 
frequently  recur.  Some  such  thought  as  this  must  have  crossed 
the  minds  of  a  good  many  people  as  they  meditated  on  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain’s  recent  expositions  of  Imperial  policy.  There  is,  as  yet, 
no  question  of  the  shifting  of  the  physical  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  Empire,  but  it  must  be  clear  to  any  one  who  has  studied  the 
practical  aspects  and  diplomatic  history  of  Imperial  Federation, 
that  of  late  years  the  political  thought  of  the  Mother  Country  has 
been  profoundly  modified  by  the  proselytising  influence  of  Colo¬ 
nial  economic  doctrine.  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  pronouncements 
bring  us  face  to  face  with  the  possibility  of  this  doctrine  prevail¬ 
ing,  and  with  the  consequent  risk  of  the  moral  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  Empire  becoming  displaced.  How  near  or  how  remote 
that  possibility  may  be  will  not  be  revealed  to  us  until  the  issue 
is  fought  out  at  the  polls.  For  the  moment  we  have  to  count  with 
the  fact  that  the  most  conspicuous  statesman  of  our  time,  and  one 
of  the  acutest  political  intellects  in  Great  Britain,  has  ’verted  to 
Colonialism  and  has  undertaken  to  preach  its  gospel  to  his  fellow 
countrymen. 

This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  most  pregnant  aspect  of  the  crisis 
into  which  the  Colonial  Secretary  has  plunged  us.  I  propose  to 
say  something  presently  of  the  political  and  economic  value  of 
the  several  propositions  he  has  recently  submitted  to  the  country ; 
but,  in  order  to  gauge  the  depth  of  conviction  which  lies  behind 
them,  it  is  desirable  that  in  the  first  place  I  should  trace  their 
evolution  and  the  circumstances  which  have  led  Mr.  Chamberlain 
to  adopt  them. 

Fiscal  unity  is  no  new  idea  in  the  history  of  the  British  Empire. 


(1)  Rectorial  Address  at  Glasgow,  November  16th,  1900. 
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It  existed  on  a  basis  of  preferences,  more  or  less  mutual,  from  tbe 
time  of  Cromwell’s  Navigation  Act  to  tbe  Eepeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws,  and  for  ten  years  after  that  on  a  Free  Trade  basis  not  less 
compulsory  on  the  whole  Empire.^  The  parting  only  came  in 
1858,  when  Canada  adopted  a  frankly  Protectionist  Tariff,  and 
successfully  resisted  the  claims  of  the  Imperial  Government  to 
veto  it.  From  that  time  the  Mother  Country  and  the  Colonies 
pursued  diametrically  opposed  fiscal  policies.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  ’seventies,  however,  heretical  tendencies  began  to  manifest 
themselves  in  Great  Britain.  An  abnormal  and  protracted  depres¬ 
sion  of  trade  shook  the  faith  of  a  large  section  of  the  public  in  the 
Cobdenite  gospel,  and  gave  birth  to  the  so-called  Fair  Trade 
agitation.  At  the  same  time,  in  Canada,  tariff  difficulties  with 
the  United  States  directed  men’s  minds  to  the  desirability  of 
capturing  the  rich  grain  market  of  the  Mother  Country.  Sir  John 
Macdonald  seized  the  opportunity  to  discuss  a  preferential 
arrangement  with  the  Imperial  Government  in  1879,  but  Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach  was  then  Colonial  Secretary,  and  the  sug¬ 
gestion  was  not  listened  to.^  Fair  Trade,  as  a  system  of  protec¬ 
tion  for  Great  Britain,  was  practically  killed  at  the  General  Elec¬ 
tions  of  1885,  but  its  spirit  migrated  into  the  Imperial  Federation 
movement  founded  during  the  previous  year.  Here  it  allied  itself 
with  the  Colonial  Preferentialists,  and  in  this  way  the  proselytising 
campaign  of  Colonial  Protection  was  definitely  launched  in  this 
country. 

Favoured  by  the  growth  of  the  Imperial  spirit  and  the  absence 
of  any  practical  scheme  on  the  Free  Trade  side  for  giving  organ¬ 
ised  form  to  the  unity  of  the  Empire,  the  Protectionists  made 
rapid  strides.  The  Colonial  Conference  of  1887  warmly  favoured 
their  preferential  ideas,  and  a  strong  impulse  was  given  to  them 
in  1890,  by  the  dissatisfaction  caused  by  the  aggressive  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  McKinley  Tariff.  In  1894,  the  new  movement  felt 
strong  enough  to  try  conclusions  with  the  Imperial  Government. 
Early  in  the  year  Mr.  Ehodes  proposed  to  insert  in  the  regulations 
for  the  administration  of  the  Colonies  of  Matabeleland  and 
Mashonaland,  a  clause  securing  a  customs  preference  to  the 
Mother  Country.^  Two  months  later  the  Colonial  Conference  at 
Ottawa  formally  notified  the  Imperial  Government  of  “  its  belief 
in  the  advisability  of  a  customs  arrangement  between  Great 
Britain  and  her  Colonies,  by  which  trade  within  the  Empire  may 
be  placed  on  a  more  favourable  footing  than  that  which  is  carried 

(1)  Grey  :  Colonial  Policy  of  the  Bussell  Administration,  Vol.  I.  pp.  4,  280,  286. 
Davidson  :  Commercial  Federation,  pp.  54-56. 

(2)  Pope;  Memoirs  of  Sir  John  Macdonald,  Vol.  II.,  p.  219. 

(3)  Pari.  Pap.,  No.  177  (1894).  Beport  Brit.  South  African  Co.  1892-1894, 
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on  with  foreign  countries,”  and  asked  that  the  provisions  of  the 
German  and  Belgian  Treaties  of  Commerce,  which  stood  in  the 
way  of  such  an  arrangement,  should  be  denounced.^  To  both 
these  representations  Lord  Ripon,  who  was  then  Colonial  Secre¬ 
tary,  returned  an  uncompromising  non-possumus,  based  on  the 
unshakable  fidelity  of  the  Mother  Country  to  the  fiscal  and  com¬ 
mercial  system  adopted  by  her  half-a-century  before 

Lord  Eipon’s  despatches,  embodying  this  decision,  were  deprived 
of  much  of  the  significance  that  would  otherwise  have  attached 
to  them,  by  the  fact  that  they  were  the  last  act  of  an  expiring 
Government.^  They  left  the  situation,  however,  in  a  very  unsatis¬ 
factory  state.  Their  stiff  rejection  of  the  Colonial  overtures  was 
not  calculated  to  stimulate  or  sustain  the  Imperial  faith.  Con¬ 
troversy  on  the  common  ground  of  the  Imperial  ideal  would  have 
been  far  better  than  the  virtual  assumption  that  such  common 
ground  did  not  exist.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  succeeded  Lord 
Ripon  at  the  Colonial  Office,  swiftly  recognised  the  danger.  He 
came  into  office  with  a  strong  conviction  that  “  the  arrangement 
between  our  Colonies  and  ourselves  is  essentially  a  temporary 
one,”  and  that  “  either  it  will  be  strengthened  by  ties  of  federation 
or  it  will  be  loosened  altogether.”  *  Although  a  professed  Free 
Trader,  he  had  never  held  uncompromising  views  on  the  fiscal 
(juestion,®  and  consequently  his  study  of  the.  Imperial  problem 
was  not  likely  to  be  hampered  by  what  have  been  called  “  Economic 
Shibboleths.” 

It  was  clear  to  the  new  Colonial  Secretary,  from  the  moment 
he  took  office,  that  the  rejection  of  the  Ottawa  resolutions  im¬ 
posed  on  the  Mother  Country  the  duty  of  formulating  an 
alternative  plan,®  and  to  this  task  he  accordingly  addressed  him¬ 
self.  Two  courses  were  open  to  him.  Either  he  could  reply  to 
the  Colonial  scheme  of  a  Protective  Tariff  in  the  Mother  Country, 
by  reviving  Lord  Grey’s  policy  of  Imperial  Free  Trade,  or  he 
could  seek  for  a  compromise.  The  first  course  was  scarcely 
within  the  field  of  practical  politics.  It  would  have  constituted 
a  demand  for  unconditional  surrender  on  the  part  of  Colonial 
economists,  at  a  moment  when  the  tide  of  battle  was  running 
perceptibly  in  their  favour,  and  under  any  circumstances  a  vic¬ 
tory  for  it  could  not  have  been  looked  for  until  after  a  controversy 

(1)  Blue  Book,  C.  7,553,  pp.  2-3. 

(2)  Ibid.,  C.  7,824. 

(3)  The  despatches  in  reply  to  the  Ottawa  resolutions  are  dated  June  28, 1895, 
four  days  after  the  resignation  of  the  Rosebery  Cabinet,  and  only  twenty-four  hours 
before  the  formal  induction  of  the  new  Government. 

(4)  Speech  at  Belfast,  October  12th,  1887. 

(5)  Sw  the  curious  qualifications  in  a  speech  quoted  in  H anil's  Annual  (1886), 
p.  173. 

(6)  Chamberlain  :  Foreign  and  Colonial  Speeches,  p.  168. 
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which  might  have  lasted  generations.  Would  the  spirit  of 
Imperial  solidarity  outlive  such  a  controversy?  Rightly  or 
wrongly  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  of  opinion  that  it  would  not.  Con¬ 
sequently  he  addressed  himself  to  the  question  of  a  compromise. 
The  scheme  he  ultimately  hit  upon  was  not  new.  In  1891  Lord 
Goschen  had  declared  that  “  if  the  Colonies  were  prepared  for  a 
Customs  Union,  giving  free  trade  within  the  Empire,  he  should 
say  they  meant  business.”  A  similar  view  had  been  expressed 
by  the  City  of  London  branch  of  the  Imperial  Federation  League 
in  1892,  and  even  Lord  Ripon  had  'declared  in  his  despatch  of 
1895,  that  “  such  an  arrangement  would  be,  in  principle,  free 
from  objection.”  ‘  This  scheme  had  the  advantage  over  the  pre¬ 
ferential  plan  of  providing  for  a  substantial  exchange  of  sacrifices 
by  the  Mother  Country  and  the  Colonies,  but  still  the  balance 
of  doctrinal  gain  would  have  remained  with  the  Protectionists, 
and  to  this  extent  it  would  have  marked  a  further  stage  in  the 
progress  of  the  Colonial  propaganda.  Nevertheless  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain  formally  adopted  it  as  “  a  proper  subject  for  discussion,” 
likely  to  lead  to  “  a  satisfactory  and  workable  arrangement,”  and 
for  seven  years  he  laboured  hard  to  persuade  the  Colonies  to 
accept,  or,  at  any  rate,  consider,  it.  His  efforts  were  vain.  Al¬ 
though  at  the  Colonial  Conference  of  last  year  he  definitely  stated 
that  His  Majesty’s  Government  were  ready  to  acquiesce  in  the 
principle  of  a  “  free  interchange,”  and  to  entertain  proposals  for 
corresponding  restrictions  in  regard  to  tariff  relations  with  foreign 
countries,  the  Colonies  held  fast  to  their  old  scheme.^ 

Mr.  Chamberlain  was  not  unprepared  for  this  impasse.  While 
struggling  for  the  Zollverein  he  had  all  along  kept  open  a  line 
of  retreat  in  the  direction  of  Preferences.  When,  in  1896, 
Canada  endeavoured,  as  Mr.  Fielding  said  the  other  day,  to 
“  force  the  issue,”  *  by  reducing  her  customs  duties  on  British 
goods,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  reversing  the  action  of  Lord  Ripon  in 
regard  to  Mr.  Rhodes’s  proposal,  accepted  the  boon,  and 
prevailed  upon  Lord  Salisbury  to  denounce  the  German  and 
Belgian  treaties  of  commerce  which  threatened  to  render  it  in¬ 
operative.  His  idea  seems  to  have  been  that,  while  a  systematic 
policy  of  Preferences  was  to  be  deprecated  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  inevitably  land  the  country  in  Protection,  the  whole  cause 
of  Imperial  unity  would  be  jeopardised  by  a  dogged  and  dogmatic 
adhesion  to  the  British  Zollverein  idea,  if  it  was  shown  that  its 
acceptance  by  the  Colonies  was  hopeless.  Meanwhile  the  forces 
that  were  making  for  Imperial  unity  might  well  be  humoured 

(1)  HazelVs  Annual  (1892),  p.  612,  and  1893,  p.  349.  C.  7,824,  p.  4. 

(2)  Foreign  and  Colonial  S2>eechcs,  pp.  172-175. 

(3)  Cd.  1,299,  pp.  X.,  6. 

(4)  Canada:  Budget  Speech  (1903),  p.  23. 
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and  even  cultivated  by  the  acceptance  and  concession  of  innocu¬ 
ous  preferences,  as  opportunities  for  doing  so  presented  themselves. 

From  the  first  this  idea  was  strenuously  opposed  by  the  late 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  recognised  in  it  his  old  foe  of 
1879.  In  1899  a  stru^le  took  place  in  the  Cabinet  over  a  demand 
of  the  Australian  Colonies  to  be  exempted  from  the  additional 
wine  duties.  Not  content  with  opposing  this  demand  on  its  merits, 
the  Treasury  drew  up  an  elaborate  minute,  in  which  the  whole 
question  of  Preferences  was  reviewed  and  uncompromisingly  de¬ 
nounced.  Later  on  the  question  was  revived  in  connection  with 
the  tea  and  sugar  duties,  but  the  Chancellor  again  proved  ob¬ 
durate,  and  the  Colonial  Secretary  did  not  insist.  The  final  fight 
raged  over  the  corn  and  flour  duties.  Until  the  close  of  the 
Colonial  Conference  last  year,  the  inadequacy  of  the  preferences 
given  by  Canada  precluded  any  strong  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Colonial  Secretary  to  obtain  a  Tariff  preference  from  the  Treasury 
for  the  Dominion.  But  the  situation  was  changed  when  Canada 
formally  offered  an  additional  preference  on  selected  articles,  to 
be  settled  by  negotiation,  if  the  United  Kingdom  would  exempt 
her  food  products  from  the  duties  imposed  by  the  new  Finance 
Act.‘  In  these  circumstances  Mr.  Chamberlain  strongly  urged 
that  the  corn  duty  should  not  be  applied  to  Colonial  produce. 
Mr.  Ritchie,  who  had  meanwhile  become  Chancellor,  was  at  first 
unable  to  make  up  his  mind,  and  the  question  was  shelved  until 
the  return  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  from  his  South  African  tour. 
When  in  due  course  he  arrived  home,  he  was  more  than  ever 
penetrated  with  the  conviction  that  if  nothing  was  done  to  meet 
the  Colonial  offers  on  the  Trade  question,  the  disintegration  of 
the  Empire  would  only  be  a  question  of  time.  He  found  that 
the  Cabinet  had  already  resolved  to  renew  the  corn  duties,  and 
accordingly  he  pressed  vigorously  for  the  exemption  of  the 
Colonies.  The  details  of  the  debates  that  ensued  cannot,  of 
course,  be  fully  known,  but  it  is  understood  that  they  were  not 
unmarked  by  strong  feeling.  The  Cabinet  proved  divided, 
and  Mr.  Ritchie,  following  in  the  traditions  of  the  Treasury, 
declared  that  he  would  sooner  abandon  the  duty  altogether 
than  admit  the  Preference  principle.  This  declaration  opened 
the  road  to  a  compromise.  It  was  agreed  to  withdraw  the  com 
duty  so  as  to  deprive  the  Colonies  of  any  grievance,  and  mean¬ 
while  to  leave  Ministers  free  to  bring  the  whole  question  of 
Preferential  trade  in  its  broadest  aspects  before  the  country,  with 
a  view  to  its  decision  by  the  nation  in  the  usual  constitutional 
way. 

In  this  way  the  question  was  widened  to  its  present  Protec¬ 
tionist  scope.  It  is  clear  from  such  evidence  as  is  available  that 

(1)  Cd.  1,299,  pp.  36-38.  Speech  at  Birmingham,  May  16th,  1903. 
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Mr.  Chamberlain  was  not  insensible  to  the  tactical  dangers  and 
political  difficulties  of  the  task  thus  forced  upon  him.  He  had 
always  wished  to  avoid  them,  feeling  confident  that  by  judicious 
concessions  to  Colonial  sentiment,  which  need  not  have 
materially  impaired  the  fiscal  system  of  the  Mother  Country, 
a  community  of  material  interests  might  have  been  created 
which  would  have  eventually  led  to  a  favourable  decision  of  the 
larger  economic  issue.  But  if  no  concession  was  to  be  made, 
then  the  outlook  was  black  indeed.  Holding  this  conviction, 
what  course  could  he  pursue  ?  The  opponents  of  Preferences 
took  their  stand  on  the  Free  Trade  principle.  Obviously  then 
it  could  only  be  fought  out  on  that  ground.  Protection 
might  involve  some  sacrifice,  some  disagreeable  party  readjust¬ 
ments,  some  temporary  diminution  of  trade — though  on  that 
point  he  felt  doubtful — but  all  these  evils  would  be  preferable  to 
the  alienation  of  the  Colonies  and  the  certain  break-up  of  the 
Empire.  How  far  he  was  right  in  this  view  is  difficult  to  say, 
and  for  the  moment  I  am  not  concerned  in  discussing  it.  But  it 
is  important  in  considering  the  great  issue  now  before  the  country 
that  the  true  motives  of  the  statesman  who  has  raised  it  should 
be  made  clearly  known,  not  merely  in  justice  to  himself — for  that 
is  a  small  matter — but  so  that  the  question  may  be  studied  in  its 
proper  environment,  and  the  battle  fought  in  a  full  knowledge 
of  the  forces  called  into  play. 

I  now  turn  to  the  new  fiscal  scheme  itself.  It  is  not  my  pur¬ 
pose  to  examine  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  any  economic  Shib¬ 
boleth,  either  ancient  or  modern,  or  to  read  into  it  any  intention 
which  does  not  appear  clearly  on  the  surface.  I  propose  merely 
to  take  the  chief  propositions  as  they  have  already  been  presented 
to  us,  and  to  enquire  on  grounds  of  practical  politics  whether  or 
not  they  are  justified. 

As  outlined  by  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  the  scheme 
resolves  itself  into  a  system  of  facultative  Protection  with  an 
assured  nucleus  in  the  shape  of  a  duty  on  foreign  corn,  and  prob¬ 
ably  other  foreign  foodstuffs,  from  which  the  Colonies  would  be 
exempt  in  consideration  of  a  rebate  on  their  duties  on  British 
goods.  The  psychological  process  by  which  this  ambitious  project 
has  been  developed  from  the  simple  proposal  to  exempt  Colonial 
grain  from  the  Corn  Duty,  has  been  naively  explained  by  the 
Prime  Minister.  Once  the  question  of  a  tax  on  food  is  submitted 
to  the  people  it  will  not  suffice  to  recommend  its  consideration  on 
grounds  of  Imperial  solidarity,  and  of  a  probable  increase  in  the 
Colonial  demand  for  British  manufactures.  The  compensations 
for  such  a  tax  must  be  more  obvious  and  they  can  only  be  found 
in  “  a  big  policy,”  which  will  enable  the  State  to  extort  sub¬ 
stantial  concessions  from  the  great  Protectionist  Powers,  whose 
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Tariffs  are  already  a  grievance  to  the  British  producer.*  I  will 
not  pause  to  enquire  whether  this  “  big  policy  ”  would  not  be 
just  as  effective  for  Tariff  war  purposes  without  the  cost  of  a  corn 
duty,  but  will  pass  at  once  to  the  merits  claimed  for  the  scheme. 
The  new  Protection,  we  are  assured,  will  possess  these  advan¬ 
tages  :  — 

1.  It  will  unify  the  Empire. 

2.  It  will  increase  the  home  trade  and  raise  wages.^ 

3.  It  will  help  agriculture.^ 

4.  It  will  supply  the  pecuniary  means  for  social  reforms.^ 

5.  It  will  provide  an  instrument  of  retaliation  by  which 
the  barriers  of  foreign  Tariffs  may  be  beaten  down,  and  the 
area  of  Free  Trade  extended.^ 

The  most  important  of  these  claims  is,  of  course,  the  first.  It 
is  alleged  to  be  the  one  great  and  certain  prize  held  out  by  the 
scheme,  the  transcendent  political  end  which,  in  the  high  economic 
opinion  of  Sir  Robert  Giffen,  justifies  any  dubious  economic 
means.®  If  I  thought  this  claim  well  founded,  no  considerations 
of  economic  orthodoxy  would  prevent  me  from  sacrificing  to  it 
within  judicious  limits  on  the  principle  laid  down  by  Sir  Robert 
Giffen;  but  I  do  not  think  it  is.  I  base  my  conclusion  on  two 
grounds.  In  the  first  place,  the  claim  is  contrary  to  all  our 
experience  in  the  domain  of  Imperial  politics,  and  in  the  second 
place,  the  scheme  is  so  inequitable,  that  instead  of  consolidating 
the  Empire  it  would  inevitably  lead  to  new  and  perilous  dissen¬ 
sions. 

No  theory  of  English  history  rests  on  a  more  solid  foundation 
than  that  the  extension,  prosperity  and  loyalty  of  the  Empire  have 
increased  in  proportion  as  trade  restrictions  and  preferences  be¬ 
tween  its  component  parts  have  been  abolished.  Differences  with 
the  Colonies  on  grounds  other  than  economic  have  been  few  and 
unimportant.  Long  before  the  American  Revolution,  the  Colonies 
enjoyed  a  degree  of  political  liberty  fully  equal  to  that  of  the 
Mother  Country,  and  in  many  respects  superior  to  it.^  The  only 
restrictions  upon  them  related  to  their  foreign  trade,  and  it  was 
chiefly  these  restrictions  which  led  to  the  loss  of  the  American 
Colonies.  It  is  a  popular  error  to  imagine  that  the  Colonial  trade 
system  of  those  days  was  monopolistic.  It  was  essentially  Pre¬ 
ferential,  and  as  reciprocal  as  that  now  proposed  by  Mr.  Chamber- 

(1)  Cf.,  Speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Times,  May  29th,  1903. 

(2)  Times,  May  22nd  and  June  6th,  1903  (letters),  and  May  29th  (speech). 

(3)  Speech,  Ibid. 

(4)  Ibid. 

(5)  Ibid.,  June  11th  (speech  of  the  Prime  Minister),  May  16th  and  29th  (speeches 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain),  June  8th,  1903  (letter). 

(6)  Times,  May  28th,  1903. 

(7)  Adam  Smith  ;  W eaUh  of  Nations  (edit.  Bohn),  Vol.  II.,  pp.  94-95. 
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lain/  with  the  single  difference  that,  so  far  as  the  Colonies  were 
concerned,  it  was  not  optional.  This  no  doubt  was  a  galling 
limitation,  but  according  to  the  theories  now  in  vogue  it  ought 
to  have  been  fully  neutralised  by  the  accruing  material  profit  and 
by  a  sense  of  common  interests.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  not 
so  neutralised,  and  the  reason  was  revealed  in  a  striking  way 
after  the  secession  of  the  American  Colonies.  Within  fifteen 
years  of  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  the  volume  of  trade 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  being  relieved  of 
all  preferences,  doubled  itself.^ 

This  lesson  was  not  lost  on  English  statesmen,  but  it  was  only 
very  gradually  that  the  Preferential  system  was  relaxed.  Its 
principle,  indeed,  remained  so  unquestioned  that  Sir  Robert  Peel 
retained  it  in  all  his  Tariff  reforms,  and  as  late  as  1843  it  was 
defended  by  Mr.  Gladstone.^  The  credit  of  sweeping  it  away 
belongs  to  the  Russell  Administration  of  1846 — 1852,  and  especially 
to  Earl  Grey,  one  of  the  few  constructive  statesmen  who  have  pre¬ 
sided  over  the  Colonial  Office.  The  grounds  on  which  Earl  Grey 
acted  were  primarily  economic,  but  they  had  nothing  in  common 
with  the  doctrines  of  what  is  now  called  Little  Eng- 
landism.  Earl  Grey  was  a  convinced  Imperialist,  and 
he  believed  that  by  the  establishment  of  Free  Trade 
in  the  Colonies  a  new  era  of  prosperity  and  loyalty 
would  be  inaugurated  throughout  the  Empire.^  But  in  carrying 
out  his  reforms — the  abolition  of  differential  duties  in  the  Colonies 
and  the  Repeal  of  the  Navigation  Acts — he  accomplished  some¬ 
thing  far  more  important  than  the  establishment  of  Imperial  Free 
Trade.  He  practically  completed  the  system  of  Colonial  self- 
government  by  adding  fiscal  autonomy  to  the  free  Parliamentary 
institutions  on  which  that  system  was  already  securely  based.  In 
this  respect  the  Acts  of  1846  and  1849  were  far  more  essentially 
the  starting-point  of  the  Golden  Age  of  British  Imperialism 
than  the  famous  report  of  Lord  Durham,  with  which  it  is  usually 
identified,  for  it  was  precisely  in  proportion  to  the  use  made  by 
the  Colonies  of  the  privileges  thus  secured  to  them  that  their 
loyalty  to  the  Crown  increased.  The  very  fact  that  the  Colonies 
disappointed  Lord  Grey’s  economic  hopes  by  adopting  Protection 
only  emphasised  the  completeness  of  their  liberties,  and  thus 
gave  a  powerful  stimulus  to  the  healthy  growth  of  the  Imperial 
spirit  which  has  so  splendidly  manifested  itself  during  the  last 
fifteen  years.  We  may  easily  figure  to  ourselves  how  differently 
the  history  of  those  years  would  have  been  written  had  the  Crown 

(1)  Adam  Smith  :  Wealth  of  Nations  (edit.  Bohn),  Vol.  II.,  pp.  85-92. 

(2)  Davidson  :  Commercial  Federation,  p.  2. 

(3)  Grey  :  Colonial  Policy  of  the  Russell  Administration,  Vol.  I.  pp.  7-8. 

(4)  Ibid.  See  the  whole  chapter. 
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vetoed  the  Protective  legislation  which  Canada  inaugurated  in 

1858. 

This  then  is  the  light  we  get  from  history.  Under  a  Preference 
system  we  lost  an  Empire;  under  a  system  of  fiscal  autonomy  we 
gained  one — greater  and  more  united  than  the  world  has  ever 
seen. 

Now,  what  hope  is  offered  to  us  by  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  scheme 
of  our  being  able  to  try  the  Preferential  experiment  again  with 
better  chances  of  success?  I  am  bound  to  say  I  see  none.  It  is 
of  course  true  that  the  new  scheme  is  free  from  the  unilateral  and 
compulsory  defects  which  proved  fatal  to  its  predecessors,  but  it  is 
not  on  that  account  less  unfair.  A  bad  bargain  is  just  as  much 
calculated  to  give  rise  to  quarrels  as  an  act  of  oppression,  and 
this  is  certainly  a  very  bad  bargain.  What  is  proposed  to  us  is  an 
exchange  of  sacrifices,  but  in  the  case  of  the  Colonies  the  sacrifice 
consists  only  in  a  modification  of  their  fiscal  system,  while  in  our 
case  it  takes  the  form  of  a  fiscal  revolution.  The  Colonies  are  to 
liecome  a  trifle  less  Protectionist;  we  are  to  pass  from  real  Free 
Trade  to  absolute  Protection.  Regarded,  too,  as  a  mere  exchange 
of  Preferences  the  bargain  is  not  less  unequal.  By  handicapping 
the  commercial  rivals  of  the  Colonies  in  our  Free  Trade  market, 
we  shall  give  the  Colonies  a  real  and  valuable  advantage,  but  by 
giving  us  a  reduction  of  duties  in  their  Protected  markets,  the 
Colonies  will  give  us  a  preference  of  very  small  value,  because  our 
real  competitors  are  not  the  foreign  importers,  but  the  Colonial 
manufacturers,  who  will  still  remain  protected.  Or  suppose  that 
the  protection  given  to  the  Colonial  manufacturer  is  substantially 
reduced.  In  that  case  we  shall  no  doubt  increase  our  trade,  but 
only  at  the  cost  of  dearer  food  at  home.  At  the  very  best  the 
bargain  would  have  these  results :  we  should  have  dear  bread,  and 
be  handicapped  in  our  trade  with  the  world,  while  the  Colonies 
would  obtain  cheaper  manufactures  and  a  higher  price  for  their 
foodstuffs.  Surely,  it  is  not  in  such  a  compact  as  this  that  we 
should  seek  for  the  elements  of  a  closer  Imperial  unity.  It  leads 
us  straight  back  to  the  old  Plantation  policy,  which  lost  us  the 
United  States,  with  the  single  difference  that,  instead  of  the 
Colonies,  the  Mother  Country  will  become  the  exploited 
Plantation. 

The  second  claim  made  on  behalf  of  the  new  scheme  is  that  it 
will  increase  British  trade,  and  that  if  it  adds  to  the  cost  of  living, 
it  will  proportionately  augment  wages. 

Now  where  is  the  increased  trade  to  come  from?  We  do  not 
•export  raw  materials  to  our  self-governing  Colonies,  and  conse¬ 
quently  expansion  can  only  be  looked  for  in  the  direction  of  manu¬ 
factures.  The  margin  for  expansion  under  this  head  is,  however, 
very  limited.  In  most  of  the  high-class  goods  which  are  the  special 
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products  of  our  industries,  and  in  the  capacity  of  our  manu¬ 
facturers  to  place  them  on  the  Colonial  markets  that  require  them, 
we  are  already  supreme.*  A  preference  will  consequently  only 
enable  us  to  enter  into  competition  with  the  foreign  manufacturers 
of  cheap  and  finished  imitations  of  our  own  goods — a  course  we  are 
not  likely  to  adopt — and  even  then  the  field  is  not  a  large  one. 
Moreover,  it  must  be  remembered  that  our  capacity  for  pro¬ 
ducing  cheaper  goods  will  be  diminished  by  the  increased  cost 
of  production  arising  from  the  enhanced  price  of  food,  which  is 
the  chief  raw  material  in  all  our  industries.  But  even  if  we  obtain 
an  increase  of  Colonial  trade,  it  will  be  more  than  counter¬ 
balanced  by  our  losses  in  our  foreign  trade.  Here  it  will  not 
be  alone  the  increased  cost  of  production  which  will  handicap 
us,  but  the  keener  competition  of  foreign  industries  which  will 
receive  a  powerful  stimulus  from  our  exclusion  of  foreign  agri¬ 
cultural  produce.  This  actually  happened  seventy  years  ago,  when 
German  capitalists  were  compelled  by  our  Corn  Laws  to  take  their 
capital  out  of  the  land  and  invest  it  in  industries  which  have  ever 
since  run  us  very  closely  in  foreign  markets.^ 

The  claim  with  regard  to  higher  wages  is  not  less  delusive. 
In  one  of  his  recent  letters  Mr.  Chamberlain  qualifies  this  claim 
by  suggesting  that  the  proposed  duties  on  food-stutfs  might  be 
paid  by  the  exporters,  and  that,  consequently,  the  cost  of  living 
would  not  be  increased.^  This,  however,  is  very  unlikely,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  it  would  defeat  the  whole  Preferential  design 
of  the  duties.  If  the  duties  are  substantially  preferential,  they 
must  raise  the  cost  of  living;  if  they  are  not  they  will  be  super¬ 
fluous.  The  contention  that  higher  prices  are  attended  by  a  pro¬ 
portionate  increase  of  wages,  finds  no  confirmation  either  in 
history  or  in  contemporary  experience.  Professor  Thorold 
Rogers  declares  as  a  result  of  his  elaborate  review  of  Six  Centuries 
of  Work  and  Wages,  that  “  when  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of 
life  rise,  the  wages  of  labour  do  not  rise  with  them.”  *  We  know, 
too,  that  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  food  was  so  dear 
and  wages  so  low  that  it  was  proposed  to  Parliament  to  .fix  a 
minimum  wage,  and  it  actually  became  necessary  between  1795 
and  1834  to  pay  the  difference  between  the  market  price  of  labour 
and  the  minimum  cost  of  living  out  of  the  poor  rates.®  Owing 
mainly  to  the  organisation  of  labour  during  the  last  half  century, 
this  state  of  things  has  been  much  improved,  but  still 
wages  never  rise  in  proportion  to  the  increased  cost  of  living. 

(1)  Trade  of  the  British  Emjtire  and  Foreign  Competition,  C.  8,449,  p.  12. 

(2)  See  article  by  Dr.  H.  Levy  in  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  October  31st,  1902. 

(3)  Timet,  June  8th,  1903. 

(4)  Pp.  428-429. 

(5)  Cunningham  ;  English  Industrial  History,  pp.  86,  91.  Levy  :  Die  Not  der 
englischen  Landwirte,  zur  zeit  der  hohen  GetreidezoUe,  pp.  27-28,  98-99,  123. 
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The  reason  is  very  simple.  The  market  price  of  labour  is  not 
determined  in  the  last  resort  by  the  cost  of  living,  but  by  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand,  and  the  approximation  of  the  real 
wage  to  the  starvation  wage  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  fair  wage 
on  the  other,  varies  in  every  country  according  to  the  competition 
among  the  workers.' 

In  support  of  his  theory,  however,  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  quoted 
the  condition  of  the  American  and  German  workmen.  The  parallel 
is  scarcely  a  fair  one,  because  in  the  United  States  there  is  no 
tax  on  corn  or  raw  material,  while  in  Germany,  although  corn  is 
reluctantly  taxed,  other  raw  materials  are  all  free.  Neverthe¬ 
less  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  examples  will  not  stand  a  close  scrutiny. 

In  the  United  States  it  is  true  that  wages  are  high,  but  this  is 
not  the  automatic  result  of  high  prices.  It  is  due  in  the  first 
place  to  the  scarcity  of  labour,  in  the  second  to  the  enormous 
power  of  the  Trades  Unions,  and,  finally,  to  the  great  profits  lately 
earned  by  the  Trusts.  With  all  this,  however,  wages  do  not 
keep  pace  with  the  cost  of  living.  On  this  point  the  recent  Con¬ 
sular  reports  from  America  are  conclusive.  Here  is  an  interesting 
passage  from  the  last  report  of  our  Consul  at  San  Francisco :  — 

“  The  trades  have  become  unionised  to  force  up  wr  jes  and  reduce  the 
hours  of  work  on  the  plea,  which  is  perfectly  correct,  that  living  expenses 
have,  within  the  last  few  years,  gone  up  30  per  cent,  in  Californir .  The 
‘  brains,’  however,  of  the  large  companies  represented  by  the  general 
management  and  the  upper  clerks  cannot  unionise.  .  .  .  The  expenses  of 
these  labourers  in  the  industrial  field  have  also  increased  30  per  cent.,  but 
their  salaries  have  not.”® 

This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  British  Commercial  Agent  in 
New  York,  who  in  his  last  review  of  the  trade  of  the  United  States, 
writes :  — 

“  It  is  hardly  open  to  question  that  the  cost  of  living  has  advanced  much 
more  rapidly  than  wages  in  recent  years.  The  weekly  income  of  the  average 
man,  for  instance,  will  probably  not  obtain  for  him  as  large  an  income  of 
commodities  and  services  as  they  would  have  obtained  in  some  previous 
periods.”® 

On  another  page  of  the  same  report  we  are  told  that  “  taken 
altogether,  the  labour  question  appears  to  be  in  rather  a  critical 
condition  ” — a  statement  which  is  borne  out  by  the  magnitude 
and  intense  bitterness  of  the  strikes  of  the  past  year. 

Mr.  Chamberlain’s  further  statement  that  in  the  United  States 
“  the  available  balance  left  for  the  working  man  after  he  has 
paid  for  necessaries,  is  much  larger  than  here,”  *  is,  if  I  may  be 
permitted  a  vulgarism,  something  of  a  “  chestnut.”  It  seems  to 

(1)  The  scientific  literature  of  this  question  is  enormous,  but  for  practical  ex¬ 
amples  the  reader  will  do  well  to  consult  Brassey’s  Work  and  Wages,  and  Foreign 
Work  and  English  Wages. 

(2)  Cons.  Rep.,  Annual  Series,  No.  2,988,  p.  23. 

(3)  Ibid.,  No.  2,894,  p.  13. 

(4)  Times,  June  8th,  1903. 
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be  derived  from  an  obviously  unreliable  calculation,  made 
over  thirteen  years  ago  by  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Labour,  and  printed  in  the  Foreign  Eeports  of  the  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  on  Labour  in  1892.^  It  relates  to  a  period  when  the 
United  States  Tariff  was  not  as  Protective  as  it  is  to-day,  and, 
consequently  it  has  very  little  practical  value  in  the  present  con¬ 
troversy.  Far  more  important,  however,  are  the  references  in  the 
same  reports  to  German  labour,  seeing  that  the  Tariff  conditions 
in  Germany  have  not  materially  changed  in  the  interval.  The 
following  passage  is  specially  worthy  of  note :  — 

“  In  comparing  the  standard  of  living  of  the  English  and  German  work¬ 
men,  Dr.  von  Schulze-Gsevernitz  points  out  that  the  best  selected  workmen’s 
budgets  compiled  up  to  the  present  time  show  an  expenditure  which,  in 
almost  every  case,  is  nearly  equal  to  the  receipts.  Indeed,  a  very  large 
number  of  cases  ‘  show  a  deficiency  which  must  be  made  up  by  charity,  by 
Poor-law  relief,  or  too  often  by  prostitution,  and  always  by  misery  or  want.’ 
Even  amongst  skilled  workmen,  the  standard  of  living  is  of  necessity  far 
lower  than  in  England;  potatoes  and  rye  bread  are  the  staple  article  of  food, 
meat  and  wheaten  bread  being  articles  of  luxury.  In  very  many  districts 
the  whole  of  the  weekly  wages  are  required  for  the  actual  necessaries  of 
food  and  drink,  whilst  little  or  nothing  remains  for  clothing,  literature, 
recreation,  or  similar  purposes.  These  statements  made  by  Dr.  von  Schulze- 
Gsevernitz  receive  abundant  confirmation  from  the  statistics  collected 
amongst  the  Leipzig  printers,  the  investigations  of  the  Economic  section 
of  the  Free  German  Institution  {Freie  Deutsche  Hochstift),  at  Frankfort- 
am-Main,  the  more  recent  investigations  of  Herr  Worishoffer  in  Mannheim, 
and  Dr.  von  Schulze-Gsevernitz’s  own  researches  amongst  the  weavers  of 
North-Western  Germany.”* 

Recent  German  statistics  do  not  throw  much  light  on  the  labour 
question.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  Constilar  reports  reveal 
a  situation  very  similar  to  that  which  prevails  in  the  United 
States.  In  1898,  when  trade  was  flourishing  and  skilled  labour 
scarce,  wages  went  up.  In  1901,  when  trade  was  depressed  owing 
partly  to  the  failure  of  the  harvest,  and  the  consequent  dearness 
of  food-stuffs,  the  labour  market  became  glutted,  and  wages  fell.^ 
In  the  absence  of  statistics  the  man  in  the  street  could  not  do 
better  than  study  the  results  of  the  recent  German  elections,  if 
he  wishes  to  ascertain  exactly  how  a  Protective  system,  tom- 
prising  a  duty  on  corn,  makes  for  the  social  happiness  and  political 
loyalty  of  a  federated  Empire. 

If  the  prospects  of  industry  under  the  new  Protection  are 
gloomy,  those  of  agriculture  are  certainly,  not  a  whit  brighter. 
There  is  no  more  groundless  error  than  the  idea  that  agriculture 
under  the  Corn  Laws  was,  I  will  not  say  prosperous,  but  only  de¬ 
cently  comfortable.  Mr.  Balfour  spoke  the  other  day  of  the  repeal 

(1)  Vol.  I.  p.  24. 

(2)  Ibid.,  Vol.  V.  p.  101. 

(3)  Cons.  Reps.,  Annual  Series,  No.  2,484,  pp.  4-5;  No.  2,959,  p.  4. 
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of  the  Malt  Tax  as  “  the  worst  thing  ever  done  for  agriculture 
since  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.”  *  I  am  afraid  this  is  not  a 
very  crushing  indictment  of  the  repeal  of  the  Malt  Tax.  When 
the  inquiries  into  the  fiscal  question,  set  on  foot  by  the  Cabinet, 
aie  completed,  the  Prime  Minister  will  perhaps  modify  his  views 
of  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  Corn  Laws.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  a 
fact  attested  by  a  whole  library  of  Blue  Books,  that  for  twenty- 
five  of  the  thirty  years  of  the  Corn  Law  regime,  British  agri¬ 
culture  was  in  a  state  of  chronic  embarrassment,  necessitating  the 
appointment  of  no  fewer  than  five  Parliamentary  Committees — 
in  1821,  1822,  1833,  1836,  and  1837 — to  inquire  “  into  the  dis¬ 
tressed  state  of  agriculture.”  ^  There  is  an  impression  in  some 
quarters  that  the  proposed  corn  duty  will  extend  the  area  of  corn 
cultivation,  and  thus  bring  workmen  back  to  the  land.  This 
implies  a  very  high  duty  because,  as  every  farmer  knows,  the 
area  of  corn  cultivation  can  only  be  extended  on  a  diminishing 
profit.  Even  then  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  to  attract  labour  from 
the  towns.  Rural  depopulation  is  not  governed  by  the  price  of 
corn.  It  exists  everywhere  in  Europe,  and  it  is  actually  more 
serious  in  the  United  States  and  Germany  than  in  England.^ 
Corn  duties  would  give  the  landlord  a  higher  rent  perhaps,  but 
he  would  be  the  only  person  who  would  benefit. 

There  is  only  one  other  point  in  the  new  scheme  on  which  the 
space  at  my  disposal  will  allow  me  to  comment,  and  that  is  the 
suggestion  that  the  Empire  stands  in  need  of  a  weapon  with 
which  to  intimidate,  and  possibly  to  fight,  hostile  Tariffs.  What 
proof  have  we  of  this  need?  Peel’s  paradox  of  sixty  years  ago^ 
that  “we  must  fight  hostile  Tariffs  with  free  imports”  is  now  a 
truism  which  every  successive  issue  of  our  Board  of  Trade  Re¬ 
turns  justifies.  Note  how  we  fare  to-day  with  the  three  most 
Protective  Tariffs  in  the  world.  France  imports  more  from  us 
than  from  any  other  country.  Germany  imports  twice  as  much 
from  us  as  from  France,  and  more  than  from  any  country  except 
the  United  States  and  Austria,  who  supply  her  with  raw  material. 
The  United  States  imports  more  from  us  than  from  any  other 
country,  being  half  as  much  again  as  from  Germany,  and  twice 
as  much  as  from  France.  Will  retaliation  better  these  figures? 
And  if  retaliation  is  to  be  employed,  will  it  be  limited  to  the 
foreigner?  Our  Colonial  Tariffs  are  just  as  hostile  to  us  as  most  of 
the  foreign  Tariffs.  With  the  tardy  exception  of  Canada 
they  give  no  better  treatment  to  our  free  markets  than 
they  give  to  the  carefully  buttressed  markets  of  Germany 

(1)  Times.  June  11th.  1903. 

(2)  See  L4vy.  O'p.  cit. 

(3)  Board  of  Trade  Memorandum  on  Comparative  Statistics  of  Population,  etc.,. 
C.  8,322,  pp.  6-7.  See  also  Vandervelde  ;  L’Exode  Itivale  (1903). 
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and  the  United  States.  Will  retaliation  be  employed  against 
them,  and  if  not  why  not?  I  doubt  whether  a  system 
which  dislocates  our  enormous  trade  with  foreign  countries 
the  while  it  leaves  our  Colonies  free  to  plunder  us,  will  com¬ 
mend  itself  even  to  the  most  emotional  Imperialist  of  this 
country.  The  assurance  that  retaliation  will  convert  the  nations 
to  Free  Trade  is  a  chimera,  and  if  it  is  not  a  chimera  it  opens  up  a 
prospect  which — Free  Trader  though  I  am — I  can  only  contem¬ 
plate  with  alarm.  Hitherto  Protective  Tariffs  have  always  be¬ 
gotten  Protective  Tariffs,  and  retaliation  has  only  led  to  disastrous 
Tariff  wars.  Nowhere  has  the  cause  of  Free  Trade  been  helped 
bjiy  retaliation.  If,  however,  we  were  to  succeed  in  converting  the 
\vorld  to  Free  Trade,  what  would  become  of  our  own  trade?  A 
manufacturing  nation  dependent  entirely  upon  the  outside  world 
for  its  food  and  raw  material,  should  we  be  able  any  longer  to  com¬ 
pete  with  other  industrial  nations  possessing  their  own  food  and 
raw  materials,  and  able  to  work  at  a  cost  of  living  lower  than  our 
own,  a  cost  which,  in  many  cases,  is  still  further  reduced  by  a 
normally  low  standard  of  life?  The  prospect  is  certainly  not 
alluring. 

These  are  the  grounds — very  inadequately  stated,  I  am  afraid — 
which,  to  my  mind,  condemn  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  scheme,  so  far 
as  it  has  been  disclosed  to  us.  I  am  convinced  that  it  would  not 
prove  beneficial  even  to  the  cause  it  is  designed  to  serve. 
Although  I  do  not  believe  it  would  do  the  United  Kingdom  any 
lasting  harm — for  Protection  is  no  longer  the  fatal  canker  it  once 
was — I  am  certain  that  it  would  hamper  our  further  industrial 
progress,  and  that  it  would  sow  the  seeds  of  disintegration 
in  our  now  happily  united  Empire.  To  the  high  patriotism 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  motives,  and  to  the  self-sacrifice 
which  has  induced  him  to  undertake  an  enterprise  which 
he  knows  will  involve  him  in  dangers  and  difficulties,  I  render 
the  sincerest  homage.  But  Mr.  Chamberlain  reminds  me 
of  what  a  shrewd  Frenchman  once  said  of  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes — “  He 
has  too  much  chimera  and  too  little  idealism.”  With  all  his 
grandiose  Imperialism,  he  has  too  little  faith  in  the  sentiment 
which,  whatever  the  cynics  may  say,  is  the  true  cement  of  Empire. 
What  is  preferential  trade  by  the  side  of  common  institutions,  a 
common  history  and  common  aspirations,  common  blood  and  a 
common  language !  These,  after  all,  in  the  words  of  Burke,  “  are 
the  commodity  of  price  of  which  we  have  the  monopoly — the  true 
Act  of  Navigation  which  binds  to  us  the  commerce  of  the  Colonies, 
and  through  them  secures  to  us  the  wealth  of  the  world.”  And 
Burke  was  a  prophet — the  best  of  prophets,  for  his  prophecies 
came  true. 


Diplomaticus. 
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I  PROPOSE  in  this,  the  fourth  and  last  of  my  series  of  articles  on 
Free  Trade,  to  direct  attention  to  the  practical  rather  than  the 
theoretical  aspects  of  our  subject,  and,  taking  advantage  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  invitation  to  discussion,  shall  make  the  scheme 
which  he  has  submitted  to  Parliament  the  central  point  from 
which  the  whole  is  to  be  surveyed.  But  before  doing  so,  and 
especially  as  Mr.  Balfour  has  suggested  that  the  question  should 
receive  as  scientific  a  treatment  as  possible,  I  desire  to  point  out 
at  the  outset  that  no  discussion  of  it  at  the  present  time  can  hope 
for  the  least  success,  or  be  bestrewn  with  aught  but  the  most 
dangerous  pitfalls,  unless  two  at  least  of  the  most  subtle  and  wide¬ 
spread  illusions  in  connection  with  it  are  removed  from  the  back¬ 
ground  of  the  public  mind.  The  first  seems  to  be  practically 
universal,  being  held  alike  by  Protectionists  and  Free  Traders, 
by  the  Press  and  by  the  orthodox  Economists  of  the  schools,  and 
runs  to  this  effect,  that  however  possible  it  may  be  that  in  the 
future  some  measure  of  protection  may  be  necessary  for  our  indus¬ 
tries,  owing  to  the  walls  of  hostile  tariffs  that  everywhere  sur¬ 
round  us  and  hem  us  in,  it  still  holds  true  that  if  all  the  world 
would  only  embrace  Free  Trade,  not  only  would  the  world  in 
general  be  benefited,  but  each  nation  composing  it  would  partici¬ 
pate  in  that  benefit  and  be  a  sharer  in  its  prosperity.  Now,  this  1 
categorically  deny,  and  assert,  on  the  contrary,  and  shall  now 
attempt  to  prove,  that  were  Free  Trade  to  be  embraced  by  the 
world  to-morrow,  only  the  strongest  industrial  nations  would  be 
benefited,  while  the  weaker,  far  from  participating  in  their  pros¬ 
perity,  would  be  crushed  out  all  the  sooner,  sucked  dry  by  their 
stronger  rivals  until  nothing  was  left  of  them  but  their  skins. 
Now,  here  is  a  definite  issue,  but  if  I  am  right,  as  I  feel  sure  I 
am,  how,  the  reader  may  ask,  do  I  account  for  a  w'hole  nation 
being  under  so  great  an  illusion,  and  for  its  being  so  long  and 
so  persistently  deceived?  I  will  answer  at  once,  by  giving  him 
the  connection  of  the  subtle  threads  of  assumption  that  make  it 
up,  and  he  will  judge  for  himself.  Trade,  it  is  said,  is  in  its 
essential  nature  a  peaceful  thing,  and  as  both  parties  are  alike 
benefited  in  every  transaction,  otherwise  they  would  not  exchange, 
it  follows  that  there  can,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  no  warfare 
in  trade  except  the  tolls,  tariffs,  and  other  barriers  that  are  raised 
VOL.  LXXIV.  N.S.  E 
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to  impede  it.  This  is  the  first  assumption,  and  from  it  there 
follows  further,  and  also  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that,  unlike 
war,  not  only  the  more  trade  there  is  the  better,  but  if  each  nation 
or  individual  will  go  on  producing  all  it  can  with  the  material  at 
its  disposal,  not  only  will  the  world  in  general  benefit  by  the 
increase,  but  provided  that  all  tolls  are  removed  and  ports  are 
kept  freely  open,  this  benefit,  like  a  fertilising  stream  poured  on 
level  ground,  must  diffuse  itself  equally  over  all  the  nations  and 
peoples,  in  proportion  to  their  existing  productive  powers;  and, 
further,  that  exchange  being  free,  all  oscillations  or  disturbances 
that  may  occasionally  arise  here  or  there  must  be  self-balancing, 
and,  like  the  waves  of  the  sea,  when  rocked  by  a  sudden  breeze, 
will  speedily  right  themselves  again ;  the  crests  and  ruffles,  as  they 
become  calmed,  quietly  diffusing  themselves  over  the  whole  sur¬ 
face  as  before.  And  from  this  it  is  concluded  that  if  each  nation 
will  only  go  on  producing  that  for  which  it  is  best  suited,  and 
will  remain  steadfast  in  the  faith  and  practice  of  keeping  the 
ports  and  avenues  of  exchange  and  communication  open  and  free, 
it  may  rest  in  security  and  have  no  fear  of  ever  coming  to  grief. 
In  other  words,  absolute  freedom  of  trade  among  all  nations 
would  be  tantamount  to  the  continuance  of  trade  prosperity  among 
them  all,  in  proportion  to  their  productive  powers.  Now  the 
above,  I  think,  is  a  fair  resume  of  the  underlying  assumptions  of 
the  public  faith,  which  may  be  read  every  day  of  the  week  in 
the  Press.  Indeed,  they  are  the  stock-in-trade  of  all  journalism, 
of  the  old  Political  Economy,  of  both  political  parties,  as  well  as 
of  Protectionists  and  Free  Traders,  and  the  fatal  thing  about 
them  is  that  they  seem  so  simple,  and  sound  so  true.  If,  there¬ 
fore,  I  can  dispose  of  them  here  and  now,  the  back  of  the  Free 
Trade  position  will  be  effectually  broken,  for  in  them  all  its  fal¬ 
lacies  lie  concealed,  and  we  shall  then  be  able  to  approach  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  scheme  with  an  open  mind.  If  not,  the  failure  will 
redound  on  myself  alone. 

Now,  the  first  thing  we  have  to  remark  about  this  chain  of 
assumptions  is,  that  if  true  at  all  they  are  abstract  truths,  truths 
of  industry  in  the  abstract,  of  exchange  in  the  abstract,  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  consumption  in  the  abstract,  of  mankind  in  the  abstract, 
and  so  correspond  in  their  way  to  the  pasteboard  “economic 
man  ”  of  the  old  Political  Economy.  But  now  we  must  bring  them 
down  to  the  concrete,  so  that  they  shall  correspond  to  the  actual 
facts  of  the  world,  and  consider  them  as  operating  between  nations 
anxious  to  preserve  their  individuality  as  political  units,  and 
everywhere  striving  to  protect  and  aggrandise  themselves  if  neces¬ 
sary  at  the  expense  of  the  other  nations,  rooted  each  in  its  own 
geographical  locality,  with  its  own  particular  climate,  soil,  and 
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natural  productions,  and  each  more  or  less  s|>ecialised  in  tlie 
kind  of  tilings  it  can  profitably  produce  for  exchange  with  the 
rest  of  the  world — some,  corn  and  foodstuffs,  others  fruits,  others 
wine,  or  oil,  or  tobacco,  others  minerals,  timber,  or  other  raw 
materials,  and  so  on.  And  now,  if  we  start  these  nations  trading 
with  one  another,  what  shall  we  see?  The  first  glance  will  show 
us  that,  as  between  the  sexes,  it  is  only  between  opposite  or  com¬ 
plementary  productions  and  commodities  that  a  fruitful  exchange 
beneficial  to  both  parties  takes  place,  and  therefore  only  between 
the  countries  that  produce  them;  between  corn  and  food-growing 
countries,  and  those  whose  speciality  is  manufactured  goods, 
between  the  wine  or  fruit-growing  and  the  corn-growing,  and  so 
on,  and  not  between  those  mainly  or  wholly  engaged  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  same  class  of  commodities,  between  whom,  on  the 
contrary,  all  is  rivalry  and  warfare,  as  between  jealous  lovers  suing 
for  the  same  hand.  So  that,  instead  of  all  the  world  exchanging 
merrily  with  each  other,  and  each,  like  a  promiscuous  dance  of 
holiday-makers  on  a  village  green,  getting  its  full  share  of  all 
the  kisses  and  favours  that  are  going,  regulated  exchanges  only 
go  on,  as  in  a  ball-room,  between  opposite  partners  drawn  up  in 
regular  lines.  Or,  to  show  its  tragic  side  more  clearly,  the  trading 
world  may  be  compared  to  a  country  intersected  by  streams,  to  the 
opposite  banks  of  which  the  nations,  like  Indian  trappers,  repair 
to  exchange  their  wares,  and  where  the  peaceful  exchange  on 
which  the  Free  Traders  love  to  dwell  takes  place  only  between 
those,  be  it  observed,  who  have  actually  arrived  there.  But 
arrived  how?  Bloodstained  with  the  dead  rivals  they  have  had 
to  extinguish  on  the  way,  whose  bones  line  the  trail  as  those  of 
camels  do  the  route  of  an  Eastern  caravan,  all  perished  before 
they  could  arrive ;  but  all  lying,  unseen  by  the  eyes  of  the  specta¬ 
tor,  in  the  background  and  interspaces  of  the  streams,  like  the 
heaped-up  piles  of  dead  gladiators  that  filled  the  pits  in  the  rear 
of  a  Roman  amphitheatre.  There  is  not  a  corn  exchange  in  the 
world  where  the  arrival  of  a  peaceful  bidder  from  a  new  and 
unknown  land  might  not,  by  the  figure  he  quietly  chalks  on  the 
blackboard  as  the  price  at  which  he  is  prepared  to  sell  his  corn, 
reduce  whole  countries  to  permanent  ruin  and  starvation.  The 
lively  exchange  that  goes  on  across  the  counters  of  the  great  retail 
stores  in  the  leading  thoroughfares  of  London  and  other  great 
cities,  and  which  looks  so  peaceful  and  satisfactory  to  all  con¬ 
cerned,  conceals  its  holocaust  of  victims,  for  it  has  been  built  up 
too  often  on  the  ruin  of  whole  streets  of  surrounding  shopkeepers. 
The  exchange  is  between  the  public  and  the  prizewinners  only, 
all  the  rest  being  drained  of  customers  or  obliged  to  close.  Now  it 
is  here,  if  the  Free  Trader  will  consider  it,  that  the  warfare  comes 
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in,  in  that  peaceful  idyllic  picture  of  his  in  which,  if  you  will  not 
put  up  hostile  tariffs,  trade,  being  fruitful  and  peaceful  in  its 
essential  nature,  can  contain  in  itself  none  of  the  destructive 
elements  of  war.  Of  course,  it  does  not  matter  who  loses  or  who 
wins  in  the  contest  between  rival  shippers,  manufacturers,  whole¬ 
sale  men  or  tradesmen  in  the  same  country.  It  is  part  of  the 
game,  and  however  it  ends  the  country  as  a  whole  is  no  worse  off, 
but  probably  better  than  before.  But  apply  it  to  rival  nations, 
witb  ourselves  as  one  of  the  combatants  concerned,  and  unless  we 
can  complacently  assure  ourselves  that  we  must  be  the  winner, 
how  then?  And  this  brings  me  within  sight  of  the  point  at  which 
I  am  driving,  namely,  that  the  more  free  the  trade,  the  more  open 
the  communications,  and  the  fewer  the  tariffs,  the  more  swift, 
decisive,  and  complete  is  the  ruination  and  defeat.  Instead  of  its 
oscillations,  when  left  perfectly  free,  diffusing  and  propagating 
themselves  and  the  benefits  they  bring  equally,  like  the  wave  of 
the  sea,  over  all  the  nations  engaged,  and  leaving  each  as  secure 
and  fixed  in  its  place  as  the  buoys  that  rock  themselves  in  even 
swing  from  trough  to  crest  on  its  smiling  waters,  the  truth  is 
exactly  the  opposite.  Like  these  very  waves,  that  in  reality  are 
steadily  drifting  in  the  direction  of  the  tides  and  the  moon,  this 
trade  of  the  nations  is  ever  drifting  quickly  or  more  slowly  in  the 
direction  of  the  peoples  with,  tke  most  effeetive  produetive  powers, 
slipping  away  from  one  to  the  other  as  each  is  overcome  in  the 
race,  heaping  its  riches  now  on  one  shore,  and  then  ebbing  from 
it  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  its  stronger  rival,  and  leaving  it 
stranded  high  and  dry  ;  and  all  the  more  rapidly,  be  it  noted, 
the  fewer  breakwaters  there  are  in  the  shape  of  tariff  fences  or 
entrenchments  to  break  the  precipitancy  of  its  retreat.  All  is 
drifting,  the  trade  of  the  little  retailers  towards  that  of  the  great 
shopkeepers,  leaving  them  dying  or  extinct  in  its  wake;  the  old 
iron  and  coal  mining  of  Kent  and  the  south  long  since  drifted 
to  the  Midlands  and  the  north ;  the  woollen  mills  of  the  eastern 
counties  to  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire,  and  becoming  concentrated 
there,  with  the  old  mills  closed  down  behind  them  in  their  flight ; 
the  freer  the  trade,  the  greater  the  facilities  of  transit  and  com¬ 
munication  by  canal  or  steam,  and  the  wider  the  area  to  be  tapped 
and  supplied,  the  quicker  the  concentration,  the  greater  the  ensu¬ 
ing  supremacy,  and  the  more  exhausted  and  deserted  the  regions 
left  behind.  For  the  same  river,  that  by  its  facility  of  communi¬ 
cation  has  just  brought  trade  and  prosperity  to  one  of  the  little 
landing  places  in  its  course,  washes  it  away  again  as  soon  as  the 
country  is  opened  up,  sacrificing  it  to  a  more  fortunately  situated 
upstart  farther  down  the  stream.  The  new  railway  that  in  its 
progress  from  village  to  village  makes  the  fortune  of  each  in  turn. 
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leaves  them  all  again,  except  the  one  or  two  more  favourably 
placed,  to  sink  into  stagnation  and  decay.  And  these  favourites 
of  fortune,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  do  not,  as  the  Free  Trader 
imagines,  share  their  advantages  with  their  defeated  rivals,  but, 
like  a  victorious  general  after  a  battle,  or  the  strongest  bull  in  the 
herd,  take  all;  or,  if  not,  like  the  giant  Trusts  of  America,  who, 
after  having  crushed  out  their  smaller  rivals  one  by  one,  reinstate 
them  again  as  managers,  take  the  cream  of  the  trade  for  them¬ 
selves,  and  leave  the  vanquished  only  the  skim  milk. 

Here,  then,  is  a  reversal  of  all  our  old  traditional  beliefs  on 
this  matter,  and  yet  I  am  confident  that  the  history  of  nations, 
too,  will  bear  me  out.  The  trade  of  the  East  and  West,  which 
at  first  was  monopolised  by  Phoenicia  and  Carthage,  on  their  fall 
concentrated  itself  in  Rome  and  Alexandria,  and  afterwards  at 
Amalfi  and  Constantinople,  being  extinguished  in  each  in  turn 
by  conquest  in  war.  When  it  finally  settled  in  Venice,  Genoa, 
Florence,  and  other  Italian  cities,  purely  economic  causes  did 
for  these,  again,  what  war  had  done  for  their  predecessors.  The 
mere  discovery  of  the  passage  to  India  around  the  Cape  was  suffi¬ 
cient  to  transfer  their  supremacy  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  where, 
after  remaining  for  a  time,  other  economic  causes  equally  potent 
in  their  way  next  transferred  it  to  Holland  and  the  Baltic,  and 
finally  to  England.  But  each  of  these,  instead  of  sharing  in  turn 
its  prosperity  with  the  one  it  had  supplanted,  and  diffusing  its 
splendour  over  Spain  and  the  Italian  cities,  kept  it,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  tenaciously  to  itself,  so  that  the  Free  Trader  may  well 
ask  in  mild  surprise  alike  of  Venice  and  Genoa,  Florence,  Holland 
and  Spain,  where  are  your  glories  now?  And  yet  each  of  these 
rose  to  supremacy,  not  by  Protection  alone,  nor  yet  by  Free 
Trade  alone,  but  by  a  mixture  or  alternation  of  each  skilfully  and 
wisely  applied  according  to  its  own  needs  and  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  time;  always  rigorously  protecting  itself  when  fighting  its 
way  up  to  supremacy,  and  usually  relaxing,  as  we  ourselves  did, 
when  that  supremacy  was  assured,  and  Protection  was  no 
longer  required.  In  a  former  article  I  went  into  this  matter  in 
detail,  pointing  out  especially  that  England  had  reached 
supremacy  long  before  Cobden  and  the  Corn  Laws  were  heard 
of,  but  I  cannot  repeat  it  here.  If  further  detailed  proof  were 
wanted,  and  one  grounded  on  the  authentic’^  laws  of  those  several 
States,  I  cannot  do  better  than  refer  the  reader  to  that  excellent 
work  by  “  Legislator,”  entitled  The  Coming  Reaction,  recently 
published,  a  work  which  cannot  be  praised  too  highly,  either  In 
itself  or  in  its  bearings  on  the  present  controversy,  ^^or  have 
I  space  here  to  repeat  the  principles  I  laid  down  in  my  former 
articles,  for  determining  when  a  country  was  suited  for  Free 
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Trade,  and  when  for  Protection  respectively,  in  distinction  to 
the  older  economists,  whether  of  the  orthodox  Free  Trade  or  of  the 
Protection  school,  who,  with  the  exception  of  Mill,  in  his  half¬ 
hearted  reference  to  “  infant  industries,”  demanded  all  or  nothing 
for  their  favourite  shibboleths.  Suffice  it  to  sum  up  here  the 
conclusion  I  there  reached  as  the  result  of  my  analysis  in  the  case 
of  England,  namely,  that  when  once  a  nation  like  England,  that 
was  once  industrially  supreme  in  its  own  line,  is  threatened  on 
all  hands,  as  we  are  at  present,  by  younger  rivals,  and  is  at  last 
effectually  beaten,  hy  however  small  a  margin,  in  its  home 
markets,  in  that  which  gave  it  its  supremacy,  it  must  be  prepared 
to  put  on  Protection  rigid  as  quarantine,  as  the  simplest,  swiftest, 
and  most  efficacious  way  of  averting  disaster,  until  such  time,  if 
ever,  as  hy  an  internal  reorganisation  of  its  forces  it  is  able  to 
contest  the  supremacy  again. 

So  different  a  complexion  is  thus  put  on  the  abstract  chain  of 
assumptions  on  which  Free  Trade  is  built,  hy  the  actual  economic 
facts  of  the  world.  These  abstractions  or  general  principles,  it 
is  evident,  do  not  belong  to  that  genuine  class  which  are  true 
because,  like  gravitation,  they  are  involved  in  all  the  facts  that 
fall  under  them,  but  rather  to  that  insidious  and  most  subtly 
dangerous  class  which  are  futile,  because  not  relevant  to  or  in¬ 
volved  in  any  of  the  facts  that  are  brought  under  them.  If  we 
substitute  the  conception  of  animal  for  that  of  trade,  the  Free 
Trade  syllogism  will  run  thus:- — All  animals,  like  trade,  arc  by 
nature  reproductive;  all  animal  flesh  is  good  as  human  or  animal 
food;  the  more  animals,  therefore,  you  can  bring  together,  if  left 
alone,  the  more  food  there  will  be  for  all  to  divide.  Put  sup¬ 
posing  the  animals  brought  together  were  lions  and  antelopes, 
wolves  and  sheep,  cats  and  mice,  how  then?  Where  then  would 
the  increase  of  food  be  found? 

If  Free  Trade,  then,  became  universal  to-morrow,  we  may  fairly 
conclude  that  far  from  being  a  benefit  to  all  the  world,  it  would 
benefit  only  those  great  complementary  nations  which  by  their 
original  or  acquired  productive  powers  have  fought  their  way  to 
supremacy,  degrading  all  the  rest  into  mere  appendages  or  an¬ 
nexes,  and  bringing  them  all  alike  more  surely  and  swiftly  to 
decay;  as  is  seen  in  our  agriculture,  for  example,  where  fields  that 
might  now  be  smiling  with  golden  harvests,  and  stocked  with 
men,  are  lying,  in  places,  as  untenanted  and  untilled  as  if  the 
hoof  of  the  conqueror  had  passed  over  them,  extingui.shed  as  com¬ 
pletely  by  the  bloodless  process  of  being  undersold  in  the  corn 
market  as  by  war.  Had  all  the  world  embraced  Free  Trade  fifty 
years  ago,  England  would  have  extinguished  their  manufactures 
in  detail  before  they  had  time  to  take  root  and  grow,  much  as 
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animals  and  tramps  and  boys  do  the  produce  of  unfenced  fields 
and  gardens;  their  populations  confined  to  the  country  would 
have  remained  as  unprogressive  as  Dutch  Boers;  and  the  total 
produce  of  the  world,  far  from  being  increased,  would  have  been 
reduced  to  little  more  than  was  necessary  for  mere  subsistence,  in 
the  same  way  as  the  produce  of  miscellaneous  human  promiscuity 
must  be  less  than  that  of  separate  and  regulated  families  and 
homes.  And  this  gives  us  the  hint  as  to  the  true  law  of  the  pro-i 
duction  and  distribution  of  wealth,  a  truth  to  which  Nature  her¬ 
self  and  the  present  course  of  the  world  both  point  the  way.  It 
is  this,  that  the  greatest  amount  of  produce  for  each,  as  for  all 
nations,  will  be  got  from  a  world,  each  of  whose  great  divisions, 
like  enclosed  fields,  is  self-contained;  in  the  same  way  as  Nature 
gets  the  greatest  amount  of  work  out  of  a  number  of  individual 
animals  and  plants  of  endless  variety,  each  of  which  is  self- 
sufficing,  and  stands  complete  within  its  own  skin.  The  nations 
themselves  have  long  seen  it,  in  spite  of  their  pedants  and 
doctrinaires,  and  are  now  busily  engaged  in  rolling  themselves 
together  as  fast  as  they  can  into  separate  self-contained  balls, 
founded  on  racial  affinities  and  geographical  landmarks — 
Slavonic,  Germanic,  Celtic,  Anglo-Saxon,  and  what  not — and  the 
attempt  to  reverse  this  instinctive  process  is  like  tampering  with 
gravitation,  elective  affinity,  and  other  ordinances  of  fate.  And 
all  this  means,  in  a  word.  Protection  for  the  great  progressive 

nations  in  all  those  productions  that  are  needed  to  make  them 

round  and  self-sufficing,  with  a  free  entry  for  all  that  their  own 
soil  cannot  with  advantage  produce;  the  amount  of  free  or  pre¬ 
ferential  trade  being  regulated  as  if  they  were  port-holes  in  a 
ship,  which  are  used  to  let  in  a  plentiful  supply  of  fresh  air  from 
the  outside,  but  not  the  sea. 

But  there  is  still  a  second  illusion  standing  in  our  way,  which 
as  it  reaches  to  the  very  core  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  scheme,  must 
be  got  rid  of  before  we  can  hope  either  to  approach  it  or  handle 

it  with  satisfaction  or  success.  It  is  one  common  alike  to  the 

public  and  the  Press,  to  the  Pree  Traders  and  the  orthodox 
academic  economists;  the  Protectionists  having  escaped  it  rather 
by  instinct  and  practical  business  experience  than  through  the 
avenues  of  theory.  It  may  be  called  the  illusion  of  Producer  and 
Consumer,  and  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  producers  and 
consumers  are  two  separate  bodies  or  classes  in  the  State;  the 
producers  being  the  manufacturers,  capitalists,  and  employers  of 
labour  generally,  and  the  consumers  all  the  rest  of  the  community, 
hut  especially  the  working  classes  and  the  poor.  Now  what  I  desire 
to  point  out  is  that  if  we  approach  the  question  of  Foreign  Trade 
with  this  in  our  minds,  we  shall  cut  our  fingers  more  surely  than 
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if  we  approach  it  with  the  illusion  of  Free  Trade  itself.  For  this 
distinction  is  a  purely  arbitrary  one  for  purposes  of  merely 
domestic  convenience  as  it  were,  as  of  taxation,  trade  statistics, 
class  divisions,  the  relative  proportion  of  poor  and  rich,  or  what 
not.  But  when  we  have  to  consider  the  policy  of  a  nation  trading 
with  other  nations,  it  must  he  resolutely  flung  aside,  and  the 
picture  we  have  to  form  for  ourselves  must  be  entirely  different. 
For  just  as  when  we  are  considering  the  question  of  prison-made 
goods  competing  wdtli  those  of  private  firms,  we  take  account  only 
of  the  work  of  the  prisoners,  and  not  of  the  jailers  or  other  officials 
who  hold  the  keys  and  regulate  their  work,  so  in  the  trade  between 
one  country  and  another,  we  must  take  account  only  of  the  work¬ 
men  and  their  work,  and  not  of  the  masters  who  get  their  profits 
out  of  the  work  of  the  men,  and,  like  the  jailers,  only  hold  the 
keys  of  the  workshops  and  decide  whether  they  shall  work  or  not. 
The  fortunes  of  the  masters  being  made  out  of  the  work  of  the 
men,  and  being  hound  up  with  that  work,  they  may  now,  like 
the  jailers,  disappear  for  the  nonce  from  the  picture,  and  the 
question  of  Foreign  Trade  may  he  considered  entirely  from  the 
side  of  the  men  themselves.  And  now  we  see  that  the  men  are 
not  merely  consumers,  as  in  our  former  distinction  made  for 
purely  domestic  purposes,  hut  are  both  consumers  and  'producers 
at  once — producer-consumers,  worker-eaters,  we  may  call  them — 
being  the  producers  with  their  arms  and  hands  in  the  morning 
and  afternoon  of  what,  with  their  wives  and  families,  they  con¬ 
sume  between  and  after  working  hours.  But  what  difference  can 
all  this  make,  the  reader  will  ask  ?  This,  that  it  limits  us  severely 
in  our  choice  of  remedies  when  difficulties  arise,  confining  us  to 
what  I  may  call  single-edged  remedies,  and  barring  those  double- 
edged  ones  which  could  be  safely  employed  if  the  workmen  were 
consumers  only,  and  only  the  masters  were  producers.  For  just 
as  in  medicine,  where  it  is  the  same  man  that  both  breathes  and 
digests,  the  problem,  say,  of  consumption  of  the  lungs  is  to  find  a 
remedy  that  shall  be  strong  enough  to  kill  the  bacillus  without 
at  the  same  time  poisoning  the  patient,  so  in  Foreign  Trade, 
where  the  same  man  is  both  producer  and  consumer,  the  problem 
is  to  find  a  policy  which  shall  feed  his  stomach  most  cheaply 
without  at  the  same  time  indirectly  paralysing  the  arm  with  which 
he  works.  And  when  is  a  workman  mortally  wounded  as  a  pro¬ 
ducer?  When  the  goods  he  produces  are  effectually  undersold  in 
the  home  market  by  the  foreigner,  and  when  with  the  mills  closed 
down,  and  the  workshop  gates  turned  on  him  by  his  employer,  he 
is  left  to  starve  in  the  street.  All  arguments,  therefore,  in  the 
Press  or  elsewhere,  which  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  the 
masses  of  the  people  are  consumers  only,  without  adding  in  the 
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same  breath  that  each  and  every  one  of  them  is  a  producer  as 
well,  are  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  All  attempts  to  show  either 
that  a  universal  Free  Trade  must  work  itself  round  to  the  par¬ 
ticular  benefit  of  each  of  the  nations  concerned,  by  some  secret 
circuitous  process  of  exchange  between  them  all,  or  that  the 
greatest  cheapness  of  consumption  must  in  the  same  way  work 
round  to  a  corresponding  increase  of  production  whatever  befalls, 
are  the  hocus-pocus  of  perpetual-motion  schemers  driven  des¬ 
perate,  who,  chasing  the  movements  of  their  machines  from 
wheel  to  wheel,  as  of  cats  chasing  their  tails,  ■will  under¬ 
take  to  demonstrate  to  you  that  they  must  go  on  for  ever,  and 
that,  too,  at  the  very  moment  when  they  are  on  the  point  of  coming 
to  a  dead  stop ! 

Summing  up  then,  we  may  say  that  most  of  what  is  vital  in 
the  new  Science  and  Art  of  Political  Economy  which  it  has  been 
the  object  of  this  series  of  articles  to  inaugurate  may  be  written 
on  your  finger  nails,  and  may  be  catalogued  as  follows : 

(1)  That  Trade  is  a  game  of  skill,  not  an  eviscerated  ab¬ 
stract  skeleton  of  pedantry  and  the  Schools,  and  that  in  all 
its  transactions  whatever,  whether  in  regard  to  rents,  profits, 
and  wages,  or  to  a  purely  private  deal,  whether  between  in¬ 
dividuals,  classes,  or  nations,  he  wins  and  takes  the  lion’s 
share  who  by  skilful  manoeuvring  manages,  like  Napoleon 
in  his  campaigns,  to  get  his  back  against  the  wall  by  a  larger 
concentration  of  effective  productive  force  at  each  'point. 

(2)  That  the  greatest  produce  for  the  world  and  for  each 
nation  is  to  be  got,  not  from  universal  Free  Trade,  but  from 
large,  enclosed,  self-sufficient  nationalities  grouped  accord¬ 
ing  to  race  and  geographical  distinctions,  and  following  in 
trade  the  principle  of  Protection,  the  same  principle  which 
induces  men  to  enclose  their  fields  and  gardens,  and  not  to 
leave  them  open  to  the  highway  for  the  crops  and  fruits  to 
be  plucked  or  devoured  before  they  have  had  time  to  sprout 
or  ripen ;  and  with  gates  not  to  stand  open  of  necessity,  but 
to  be  opened  or  shut  as  expediency  or  circumstance  dictates. 

(3)  That,  as  for  purposes  of  trade,  men  cannot  be  divided 
into  separate  classes  of  producers  and  consumers,  but  each  is 
both  producer  and  consumer  at  once,  you  cannot  get  the  best 
results  by  studying  cheapness  in  consumption  alone,  but  only 
by  studying  cheapness  so  far  as  it  will  not  paralyse  the  arm 
for  production,  and  no  farther. 

(4)  That  in  a  Free  Trade  country  like  England  which, 
owing  to  its  undisputed  world  supremacy,  has  been  enabled 
so  long  to  prosper  under  that  regime,  when  once  the  great 
vital  industries  that  gave  it  its  supremacy  are  seriously 
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attacked  or  beaten,  it  miist  be  prepared  to  put  on  Protection 
swift  and  sharp;  that  when  its  less  important  ones  are  cap¬ 
tured,  it  may  cheerfully  let  them  go,  as  in  a  game  of  cards, 
only  if  it  sees  its  way  to  confront  its  opponent  by  a  more 
decisive  cowp  later  on  in  the  game. 

These  principles  bring  us  at  last  full  flush  on  Mr.  Chamber¬ 
lain’s  scheme,  and  if  by  means  of  them  we  have  succeeded  in 
getting  the  illusions  of  the  Press  and  of  the  old  Political  Econo¬ 
mists  well  under  hatches,  and  have  exorcised  those  dead  ghosts 
which,  haunting  the  background  of  the  mind,  by  their  uplifted 
warning  hand  have  so  long  aflrighted  and  perplexed  the  judg¬ 
ment,  we  may  now  sit  down  and  calmly  consider  what  we  are  to 
think  about  it  in  detail. 

After  what  has  been  said  I  need  scarcely  say  that  in  my  opinion 
the  raising  of  the  question  at  all  is  of  the  most  vital  and  profound 
Importance  to  the  interests  of  England  at  the  present  time;  and 
further,  that  could  a  beginning  be  made  to-morrow  in  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  protective  principle  on  which  the  scheme  is  founded, 
it  could  issue  in  nothing  but  good.  That  the  skeleton  of  the 
scheme,  which  is  all  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  as  yet  vouchsafed 
us,  is  in  principle  thoroughly  sound,  I  have  no  doubt;  my  only  fear 
is  that  it  is  premature,  and  that  the  parts  of  it  cannot  be  so  timed 
in  execution  as  to  form  that  full,  round,  and  harmonious  whole 
which  is  needed  to  secure  its  acceptance;  that  its  separate  parts 
will  be  in  turn  so  blocked  by  private  interest,  prejudice,  illusion, 
and  economic  fanaticism,  that  the  scheme  as  a  whole,  whether  in 
regard  to  England  alone  or  as  embracing  the  Colonies  as  well,  will 
never  get  over  the  bar  at  all.  Indeed,  to  carry  it  out  completely 
would  seem  to  require  rather  a  generation  than  a  session  or  two 
of  Parliament,  or  even  a  decade.  But  to  see  how  all  this  will 
operate,  let  us  fix  in  our  minds  definitely  what  the  general  objects 
are  which  the  scheme  is  intended  to  effect.  In  the  large,  they  may 
be  said  to  be,  first,  to  restoek  our  vacant  agricultural  fields  with 
men  and  homes  again ;  second,  to  protect  our  great  manufacturing 
industries  against  the  foreigner,  and  relight  the  mill  and  faetory 
fires  blown  out  by  bounty-fed  foreign  products  and  the  cheap 
surplusage  and  exeess  of  gigantic  protected  Trusts  thrown  on  the 
market  “  at  a  song”  ;  and,  thirdly,  to  bring  in  the  Colonies,  with  a 
view  mainly  of  knitting  the  Empire  more  closely  together  and  of 
protecting  ourselves  and  them  in  the  hour  of  danger,  by  means  of 
solid  business  advantages  to  be  given  and  received. 

Let  us  take  England,  therefore,  by  itself  first,  and  see  what  the 
difficulties  are ;  we  can  then  bring  in  the  Colonies  afterwards,  and 
consider  how  they  will  advance  or  retard  the  scheme. 

Now  to  restock  our  country  districts  and  their  fertile  fields  with 
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men  again — that  dark  spot  in  the  heritage  left  us  hy  Free  Trade — 
with  the  decline  in  the  value  of  the  land  in  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  of  £1,000,000,000,  and  loss  of  farmers’  capital  of 
£150,000,000,  it  must  he  done  on  a  sound  scientific  principle.  Not 
on  the  theory  of  Rousseau  which  took  effect  in  France  after  the 
Revolution,  with  its  millions  of  peasant  proprietors  on  their  five 
to  ten  acre  patches,  showing  like  a  vast  sand  sea  of  sordid  human 
particles  bent  and  half  embruted  with  the  toil  needed  to  wring 
subsistence  from  them;  for  this  is  a  lot  worthy  of  no  distinctively 
human  life.  Not,  again,  like  the  stalwart  quarter-section  farmers 
of  America,  with  their  160  acres  each,  and  covering  the  country 
from  sea  to  sea — that  solid  backbone  of  the  country  and  its  rock 
of  defence  against  all  the  machinations  and  corruptions  of  Bosses 
and  Trusts;  for  England  is  too  small  to  admit  of  so  much  space 
to  each;  hut  graded  rather  according  to  the  historical  character 
of  the  people,  and  providing  at  once  for  equality  and  inequality, 
for  authority  and  liberty,  for  necessities  and  even  luxuries; 
with  your  “three  acres  and  a  cow”  for  the  working  man  and 
labourer  on  the  outskirts  of  towns  and  villages;  your  twenty, 
fifty,  one  hundred,  five  hundred  acres,  in  enlarging  circles,  all 
alike  freehold,  as  in  France,  America,  and  the  Colonies;  and  as 
crown  and  summit,  the  great  landlords  and  their  castles  as  the 
centres  of  authority,  taste,  and  culture  for  all.  But  how  attain 
this  ideal,  which  would  involve  the  dismemberment  and  sale  of 
the  larger  portion  of  the  great  estates  (now  on  the  eve  of  accom¬ 
plishment  in  Ireland),  with  the  House  of  Lords  still  standing,  and 
a  House  of  Commons  largely  identified  with  it  in  sentiment  if  not 
in  interest?  It  cannot  he  done.  Besides,  to  be  a  success  it 
would  involve  Protection,  in  spite  of  Prince  Krapotkin’s  gallant 
attempt  to  prove  that  the  country  hy  a  sufficiently  intensive  culture 
could  l)e  made  self-supporting  both  in  corn  and  every  other  form 
of  produce.  But  how,  again,  get  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities  and 
towns  to  so  far  sacrifice  themselves  (as  they  do  in  France  for  the 
peasant  proprietors)  as  to  have  the  price  of  bread  raised  on  them 
hy  tariff  in  order  that  after  a  pass  or  two  the  advantage  must  find 
its  way,  as  Lord  Rosebery  himself  admitted,  into  the  pockets  of 
the  present  landlords?  That,  too,  cannot  be  done. 

Let  us  turn  then  to  the  protection  of  our  manufactures,  where, 
out  of  our  thirteen  or  fourteen  great  and  supreme  industries,  we 
have  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  declined  in  cotton,  iron  and 
steel,  woollen  and  yarns,  linen,  leather,  engines  and  hardware,  and 
have  improved  only  in  coal,  machinery,  apparel,  and  chemicals; 
the  improvement  in  coal  ranging  higher  than  all  the  rest  put 
together,  and  our  supremacy,  therefore,  in  this,  being  but  a  living 
on  capital,  and  on  the  progressive  exhaustion  of  the  mines.  Many 
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of  the  above  will  soon,  if  they  do  not  already,  require  protection 
to  save  them  from  gradual  extinction.  Can  we  not  therefore  get 
the  working  men  to  consent  to  the  slight  increase  in  the  cost  of 
living  which  the  protection  of  agriculture  demands,  by  promising 
them  an  increase  of  wages,  by  the  protection  of  manufactures,  as 
its  balance  and  set  oft',  and  so  get  both  our  ends  by  a  single  throw? 
Yes,  if  they  were  sure  that  protection  of  manufactures  vinst  lead 
to  a  higher  wage,  or  if  they  were  thrown  out  of  work  in  groat 
batches  all  over  the  country  at  the  time  when  the  question  came 
on.  But  how  get  them  to  see  it  while  they  are  still  in  work,  and 
the  evil  day  that  is  surely  approaching  for  them,  if  the  Free  Trade 
regime  goes  on,  has  not  yet  dawned?  How  indeed,  when  not  only 
the  universal  Press  and  the  Economists,  but  their  own  Leaders 
din  into  their  ears  daily  that  they  are  consumers  only,  and  must 
study  only  cheapness  of  living ;  and  that  as  for  their  employers,  the 
producers,  they  cannot  'go  wrong  so  long  as  they  get 
their  raw  material  in  cheap  and  free ;  and  so  in  conse¬ 
quence,  workmen  and  employers  being  separately  best  served, 
both  must  be  best  served;  not  seeing  that  if  once  the  em¬ 
ployer  is  undersold  in  the  home  market,  whether  his  material 
has  come  in  free  or  not  free,  all  alike  must  go  down  together. 
Besides,  Protection  of  itself  does  not  necessarily  raise  wages, 
although  it  can  be  made  indirectly  to  raise  them,  if  Government 
will  only  ascertain  accurately  what  the  increased  cost  in  living 
from  the  Tariff  ought  to  be,  publish  it  to  the  world,  and  then 
advance  the  wages  of  all  the  workmen  in  its  own  employ  to  that 
amount;  and  so  give  the  Trades  Unions  throughout  the  country 
the  cue  as  to  what  their  increased  demands  from  their  employers 
ought  to  be ;  and  with  this  moral  support  at  their  back  leave  them 
to  fight  it  out  for  themselves.  But  to  do  this  the  workmen  must 
put  their  own  shoulders  to  the  wheel.  The  official  publication  of 
what  the  increased  cost  of  living  ought  to  be  would  also  help 
the  workmen  to  squeeze  the  great  Middlemen,  who,  sitting  like 
spiders  on  their  coign  of  vantage,  in  secret  unseen  combination, 
are  an  enemy  more  remorseless  and  devouring  than  any  tariff; 
for  their  yearly  extortions  alone,  were  they  made  to  disgorge  them, 
would  of  themselves  go  a  long  way  towards  giving  the  working 
man  his  free  breakfast  table  and  his  old  age  pension.  And  when 
this  superflux,  shaken  from  the  middleman,  was  combined  with  the 
amount  wo  could  skim  off  the  foreigner’s  profits  (who  with  thirty 
millions  of  quarters  of  wheat  more  than  the  world  requires  would 
let  us  have  it  in  spite  of  our  tariff  at  a  minimum,  rather  than 
feed  his  pigs  with  it),  the  workmen  would  be  almost  as  well  off 
in  the  matter  of  cheapness  of  consumption  as  before.  But  in 
itself  Protection  would  not  raise  Wages.  They  depend  in  any 
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given  country,  like  all  things  else  in  this  world,  on  custom,  prece¬ 
dent,  and  the  stage  of  evolution  reached,  modified  by  the  extent 
to  which,  at  any  given  point  of  time,  one  or  other  of  the  opposing 
parties  has  got  its  back  against  the  wall.  Homan  nobles  had  the 
plunder  of  whole  conquered  provinces  made  over  to  them,  but 
their  slaves  did  not  share  it;  golcondas  fell  to  Spanish  grandees 
on  the  discovery  of  the  Mexican  and  Peruvian  mines,  but  their 
serfs  fared  the  same  as  before;  capitalists  made  colossal  fortunes 
out  of  their  cotton  mills  in  Lancashire  at  the  beginning  of  last 
century,  but  the  men,  women,  and  children  whom  they  employed 
had  by  combination  to  heave  the  lead  for  every  smallest  increment 
of  rise  they  received.  Wages  are,  and  always  have  been,  rela¬ 
tively  high  in  America  and  the  Colonies,  from  the  history,  tradi¬ 
tions,  and  custom  of  the  people ;  they  remain  so  under  Protection. 
They  would  remain  low’  indefinitely,  for  the  same  reason,  among 
the  labourers  and  peasants  of  Italy,  Hussia,  Germany,  and  the 
East,  if  Free  Trade  were  established  in  these  countries  to-morrow. 

Again,  how  are  “  the  great  unwashed  ”  at  the  bottom  of  the 
scale,  the  millions  of  residuum  below  the  decent  poverty  line,  the 
impotent,  the  besotted,  the  wrecks  and  failures  w’hom  the  depopu¬ 
lation  of  the  country  districts  has  helped  to  drive  into  the  slums 
of  towns  and  cities,  how  can  Protection  raise  the  w’ages  of  these  ? 
There  are  no  Trade  Unions  to  help  them,  no  power  of  combination 
among  themselves  to  secure  them  a  living  wage.  No  stimulus 
given  to  manufactures  or  production  w’ould  in  itself  much  benefit 
them,  for  they  are  unskilled ;  and  Protection  is  a  remedy  for  the 
difficulties  of  the  efficients  of  the  industrial  world,  and  not  for  its 
waste  refuse.  They  would  be  hopeless  under  any  regime.  And 
yet  you  cannot  run  a  nation  in  the  interests  of  its  lamed  indus¬ 
trials,  however  numerous  they  may  be,  any  more  than  you  can 
an  army  in  the  interests  of  its  camp  followers,  as  the  Americans 
found  out  to  their  cost  when,  for  a  season,  they  tried  to  run  their 
Ivepublic  in  the  interests  of  the  newly-enfranchised  slave.  Put 
in  an  age  of  utopian  philanthropy,  which  long  years  of  peace, 
abetted  by  doctrinaire  philosophies  and  “  the  rights  of  man  as 
man  ”  have  engendered,  where,  in  considering  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
scheme,  shall  you  find  the  leverage  on  public  opinion  necessary  to 
carry  through  a  policy  which  would  leave  these  twelve  millions  of 
water-logged  incapables  of  the  slums  in  its  rear?  It  cannot  be 
done.  Emigrate  them,  say  you,  pack  them  off  in  gangs  and  regi¬ 
ments  to  the  country  to  help  restock  its  deserted  fields,  exclude  the 
pauper  alien,  and  trust  to  the  rest  being  reabsorbed  in  a  measure 
in  the  cities,  when  declining  industries  shall  be  revived  by  Pro¬ 
tection.  So  say  I,  but  where  is  the  peasant  proprietary  and  sub¬ 
division  of  the  soil  that  is  ready  to  reabsorb  and  distribute  them? 
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And,  if  it  were,  who  is  going  to  do  it  in  an  age  of  laissez  faire, 
where,  except  in  matters  of  War,  or  of  Education  with  sectarian 
shibboleths  as  war  cry,  all  alike  uphold  the  motto,  “  Everything 
by  voluntary  effort,  nothing  by  the  State.”  But  in  an  age  of 
infinite  differentiation  and  specialisation  of  nations,  of  industries 
in  the  same  nation,  and  of  individuals  in  the  same  industry,  where 
regulation,  and  your  hand  on  the  rudder,  are  required  at  every 
turn,  and  ivhere  the  politics  of  a  nation  demand  the  mental  agility 
and  poise  of  a  gymnast  at  every  point,  this  doctrine  of  laissez 
faiie,  of  go-as-you-please,  and  things  will  right  themselves,  and 
that  what  cannot  be  done  by  voluntary  effort  had  better  not  be 
done  at  all,  is  an  even  more  fatal  heritage  than  that  of  Free 
Trade  itself. 

And  now  we  have  to  ask  to  what  extent,  if  any,  a  protective 
policy  for  England  alone,  which  must  be  landlocked  for  many 
years,  owing  to  the  above  and  other  causes,  will  be  hastened  by 
working  the  Colonies  into  the  scheme!'  The  answer  to  this 
Avill  be  found  in  the  answer  to  the  question  as  to  what,  if  any, 
relations  of  an  economic  and  industrial  kind  can  be  established 
wdth  the  Colonies,  that  shall  have  the  element  of  continuance  in 
them  and  will  be  attended  with  pure  good  without  danger  of 
friction  or  the  chances  of  alienation  r*  And  for  this,  as  my  space 
is  almost  exhausted,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  confine  myself  entirely 
to  the  principles  involved,  and  on  which  the  solution  of  the  pro¬ 
blem  depends ;  and  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  has'  himself  not  yet  gone 
into  details,  I  shall  venture  here  only  to  indicate  the  more  im¬ 
portant  of  these  principles,  and  the  way  in  which  they  are  to  be 
applied. 

To  begin  with,  I  shall  assume  that  the  aim  and  destiny  of  the 
Colonies,  as  of  ourselves,  and  all  other  progressive  modern  States 
is  to  be  self-complete  and  self-contained,  so  far  as  is  compatible 
with  the  natural  productiveness  of  their  soil,  having  that  healthy 
balance  between  town  and  country  life,  between  commerce,  manu¬ 
factures,  and  food  supply,  which  is  essential  to  nations  destined 
for  progress  and  culture.  And  the  first  principle  I  would  lay 
stress  on  is  the  extreme  difficulty  of  establishing  permanent 
relations  of  any  but  the  most  loose,  elastic,  and  general  character 
between  countries  separated  by  sea  or  inaccessible  land  barriers, 
whether  they  be  Colonies  and  the  Mother  Country,  or  not;  as  the 
history  of  the  colonies  of  Rome  and  the  cities  of  ancient  Greece 
abundantly  testifies.  And  the  reason  is  that  a  man’s  country  or 
fatherland  extends  no  farther  than  the  horizon  which  he  figures 
in  imagination  as  the  boundary  of  his  life’s  activities,  and  within 
which  he  finds  the  arena  for  his  dreams ;  and  the  pressure  of  whose 
bonds,  political,  social,  and  personal,  surrounding  him  as  a 
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milieu,  is  the  deepest  iutlueuce  by  which  he  is  at  once  impelled, 
supported,  and  restrained.  All  other  communities,  however  close 
may  be  the  political  and  merely  sentimental  ties  that  bind  them, 
are  in  their  nature  foreign,  and  on  the  slightest  ruffle  to  these 
deepest  sentiments  and  interests  are  apt  to  assume  an  unfriendly 
or  hostile  aspect.  In  considering  our  relation  to  the  Colonies, 
therefore,  in  the  matter  of  a  closer  commercial  union,  they  are  to 
be  regarded  at  once  as  children  and  as  adults ;  children,  as  being 
as  yet  entirely  on  our  hands  for  protection  against  foreign  Powers ; 
adults,  inasmuch  as  they  are  already  full  grown  and  independent, 
being  settled  in  life  for  themselves,  and  attached  to  their  own 
land  and  soil  as  to  their  bride.  No  bond,  therefore,  of  any  kind 
between  us  and  them  can  be  drawn  more  tightly  or  more  per¬ 
manently  than  between  sons  on  the  one  hand,  each  with  his  own 
family  and  business  interests  to  consider,  and  the  parent  still 
engaged  in  active  business  on  his  own  account,  where  though  all 
are  ready  to  unite  when  the  common  family  interest,  honour,  or 
good  name  is  impugned,  or  the  common  family  possessions 
attacked,  and  are  prepared  to  do  good  turns  to  each  other  in 
moments  of  illness  or  misfortune,  or  in  putting  business  in  each 
other’s  way;  still  the  steady  standing  business  interest  of  each 
is  and  must  be  the  fixed  and  permanent  principle  of  action 
of  each  and  all  alike.  To  try  and  get  more  out  of  the  relation¬ 
ship  than  this,  is  to  invite  disaster  and  to  court  the  fate  of 
the  Greek  cities  and  their  colonies  who,  although  ready  to  start 
to  arms  on  a  spurt  against  the  common  Barbarian,  fell  into  dis¬ 
sension,  ending  often  in  permanent  hatred  and  alienation,  when 
left  to  themselves  to  apportion  their  relative  shares  of  the  spoil. 
Now  in  the  relation  between  us  and  the  Colonies,  the  common 
bond  of  the  Crown,  which  rests  on  sentiments  and  interests  deep 
and  enduring,  is  quite  sufficient  for  purposes  of  any  casual  war 
that  is  likely  to  arise  in  the  immediate  future,  provided  always 
that  the  steady  business  interests  of  each  continue  to  work 
smoothly  and  for  mutual  advantage,  and  without  the  danger  of 
arousing  through  friction  sentiments  unfriendly  to  ourselves.  But 
as  the  very  object  of  our  proposed  closer  amalgamation  of  business 
interests  with  the  Colonies  is  precisely  for  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  the  mutual  defences  and  resources  of  the  Empire 
in  each  and  every  part,  in  that  larger  ultimate  war  between 
gathering  and  consolidating  races — Anglo-Saxon,  Germanic, 
Slavonic,  Celtic,  Mongolian,  etc. — which  is  the  dark  spot  looming 
in  the  remoter  future,  it  behoves  us  to  consider  well  the  lines  and 
principles  on  which  this  commercial  union  is  to  be  drawn,  so  as  to 
be  most  certain  of  attaining  this  end  without  the  danger  of  re¬ 
action  or  recoil.  The  problem,  that  is  to  say,  is,  what  is  the  best 
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business  relationship  between  us  and  the  Colonies  in  peace,  that 
will  put  us  all  alike  on  the  best  ultimate  war  footing,  and  at  the 
same  time  add  to  our  immediate  and  prospective  material 
prosperity  ? 

In  the  first  place,  then,  I  should  exclude  all  that  pertains  to 
War  from  any  arrangement  that  is  intended  to  be  either  definite, 
permanent,  or  binding,  leaving  such  contributions  as  the  Colonies 
care  to  make  for  the  common  defence  to  the  sentiment  and  free 
■will  of  each  and  to  the  honourable  rivalry  among  them  all,  while 
retaining  in  our  own  hands,  and  placing  beyond  the  reach  of  cavil, 
the  free  ultimate  decision  in  the  disposal  of  the  forces  of  the 
Crown  for  the  common  defence,  as  now.  As  for  the  nature  of  the 
permanent  business  basis  between  us  I  should,  in  order  to  diminish 
friction  to  a  minimum,  exclude  from  it  all  that  is  personal,  as  it 
were,  and  peculiar  to  each  Colony,  all  that  each  Colony  conceives 
to  be  vital  to  its  own  individual  interests  and  prosperity,  its  own 
peculiar  ideals,  aspirations,  and  aims,  and  the  free  management 
of  which  it  wishes  to  keep  in  its  own  hands,  and  which  it  could 
not  pledge  or  part  with  without  danger  of  after  discontent  or 
regret.  But  of  what  remains  and  can  be  made  a  matter  of  per¬ 
manent  and  binding  relationship  between  us  I  should,  bearing 
in  mind  the  proverbial  difficulty  of  business  relations  between 
near  relatives,  have  it  clearly  understood  from  the  start  that  all 
favours  or  hopes  of  favour,  other  than  those  in  the  bond,  should 
be  ruled  out  of  purview,  all  expectations  that  might  be  made  to 
hang  sentimental  or  other, grievances  upon — like  that  man  in  the 
Gospel  who  expected  more  pay  for  working  in  the  vineyard  longer 
hours  than  another,  althougli  what  he  got  was  what  he  bargained 
for;  and  that  all  arrangements  whatever  should  be  put  on  a 
strictly  business  footing,  without  prejudice,  afterthought,  or  heart¬ 
burning,  each  side  having  a  perfectly  free  hand  to  agree  or  dis¬ 
agree  as  it  likes,  as  much  so  indeed  as  in  a  treaty  between  foreign 
nations.  And  for  this  purpose  the  only  way  possible,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  to  deal  wdth  each  Colony  separately,  to  find  out  the  margin 
of  a  possible  reciprocal  deal  with  each ;  to  arrange  that  there 
shall  be  such  a  margin,  however  small,  against  the  foreigner 
wherever  the  two  come  into  competition  in  parallel  lines  of  work, 
and  to  give  effect  to  this  as  tlie  common  principle  of  trading 
within  the  Empire.  Any  attempt  to  deal  with  those  matters, 
where  some  of  the  Colonies  must  be  behind  the  rest,  by  a  Round¬ 
table  Conference  of  the  representatives  of  each  sitting  on  them  in 
court,  on  the  basis  of  distributive  justice  measured  out  to  each 
according  to  the  several  pretensions  or  claims,  would  be  as  hopeless 
and  Utopian  as  to  attempt  to  square  the  circle  or  to  regulate  the 
entrances  and  exits  of  ambassadors  without  strict  rules  of  prece- 
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dence,  and  would  wreck  the  scheme  from  the  outset.  Let  there 
be  no  question  of  justice  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term  in  the 
matter  at  all,  but  pure  business  expediency  alone ;  and  the  margin 
of  preference  that  may  in  each  case  be  granted,  based  as  much 
as  possible  on  figures  and  trade  returns,  once  agreed  upon,  let 
the  whole  agreement  (as  between  the  Colonies  and  the  Mother 
Country,  there  can  be  no  question  of  coercion)  be  held  as  a  matter 
of  sacred  honour  and  good  faith.  What  this  margin  may  be  will 
depend  on  circumstances,  but  as  each  will  fix  it  on  the  principle 
of  what  it  can  afford  to  do  after  it  has  put  on  such  tariffs  as  are 
necessary  for  its  own  internal  industrial  objects  and  aims,  not 
only  against  foreign  nations,  but  against  its  sister  Colonies  and 
ourselves  as  well,  and  vice  versa,  the  margin  of  common  reciprocal 
trade  between  the  several  parts  of  the  Empire  will,  I  suspect,  be 
a  narrower  belt  than  is  generally  anticipated.  We  can  only  afford 
to  let  in  Colonial  corn  and  other  produce  at  a  point  of  cheapness 
which  will  not  interfere  with  our  fixed  intention  of  making  our 
own  corn  and  produce  pay  sufficiently  to  enable  us  again  to  restock 
our  country  districts  with  men.  The  Colonies  can  only  allow  our 
manufactures  to  come  in  at  the  point  where  they  will  not  drown 
their  own,  especially  in  those  lines  for  which  they  have  sufficient 
natural  advantages  and  are  resolved  to  develop  them.  It  is  in  the 
narrow  belt  of  discriminating  preference  lying  between  these 
points  and  the  still  higher  points  of  the  tariff  fixed  for  the 
foreigner  that  the  mutual  benefits  would  arise  from  which  the 
Empire  would  draw  its  harvest.  But  as  this  belt,  however  narrow, 
would  constitute  a  virtual  monopoly  for  England  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  Colonies  on  the  other,  the  area  over  which  it  would  extend 
would  ultimately  be  so  rich  and  wide  as  to  inaugurate  an  era  of 
vast  and  increasing  activity  and  enterprise  throughout  the  whole 
Empire,  and  one  in  my  belief  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  loss  at 
first  sustained  in  our  strictly  foreign  trade.  Emigration  from 
England  and  America  would  overflow  into  Canada  to  take  up 
farms  and  get  the  differential  advantage  of  our  tariff,  and  the 
men  who  entered  would,  in  the  second  generation,  become  loyal 
subjects  of  the  Empire.  And  so  with  the  other  Colonies  in  their 
different  ways.  As  for  America,  instead  of  shipping  her  goods 
here  and  underselling  us,  she  would  bring  her  capital  over  and 
manufacture  them  here  out  of  such  of  our  natural  resources  as  are 
as  available  as  her  own ;  and  her  sons,  too,  in  the  second  genera¬ 
tion,  would  amalgamate  with  us  to  our  mutual  benefit.  In  the 
meantime,  common  action,  on  the  basis  of  the  Monroe  doctrine, 
and  for  such  common  objects,  for  example,  as  keeping  ports  open 
in  Asia,  as  against  the  aggressions  of  other  European  Powers, 
would  help  later  to  bring  America,  too,  into  the  Anglo-Saxon 
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fold,  and  so  help  to  weld  into  a  unity  that  universal  Anglo-Saxon- 
dom  which,  before  the  century  has  reached  its  meridian,  will  find 
itself  confronted  with  Pan-Germanism,  Pan-Slavism,  Pan-Mongo- 
lianism,  or  what  not,  in  the  struggle  in  which  the  nations  will  be 
engaged  in  carving  out  for  themselves  heritages  among  the  retro¬ 
grade  peoples  and  vacant  spaces  of  the  earth. 

The  inclusion  of  the  Colonies  in  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  scheme 
then,  owing  to  the  dangerous  nature  of  the  material  with  whieh 
we  have  to  deal,  and  which  must  he  handled  with  the  utmost 
delicacy,  cannot  he  contemplated  altogether  without  a  shade  of 
misgiving,  and  we  may  well  hesitate  before  finally  embarking  on 
it ;  all  its  aspects  being  double-edged,  both  in  regard  to  the  Colo¬ 
nies,  the  foreigner,  and  ourselves.  Their  inclusion  will  hasten, 
perhaps,  the  acceptance  of  Protection  for  England,  hut  it  will 
be  as  much  for  its  glamour  as  for  any  just  insight  into  the 
complex  play  of  forces  involved.  But  I  should  have  preferred 
Protection  for  ourselves  independently,  in  the  first  instance  at 
least,  with  preferential  treatment  on  either  side  purely  gratuitous 
and  spontaneous,  in  the  way  in  which  Canada  has  set  the  example, 
rather  than  with  the  slightest  tinge  of  bargain  or  sale  between 
us.  But,  if  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  the  Colonial  statesmen  can  see 
their  way  to  make  a  business  scheme  which  shall  draw  the  bonds 
tighter  work  without  friction,  the  endeavour  can  he  fraught  with 
nothing  hut  good. 

And  yet,  in  contemplating  the  return  to  Protection  which  sooner 
or  later  awaits  us,  we  cannot  but  linger  with  a  sigh  over  the 
halcyon  days  of  Free  Trade,  a  brief  summer  of  Imperial  supre¬ 
macy  like  that  of  Rome  in  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  before  her 
inevitable  decay  set  in;  for,  with  a  Parliamentary  Government 
without  central  controlling  initiative  like  that  of  the  Czar  or 
German  Emperor,  to  keep  its  hand  on  corruption,  the  vast  interests 
involved  in  every  change  of  tariff  under  a  rigime  of  Protection 
must  put  such  pressure  on  individual  members  of  the  legislature 
that  the  present  purity  of  our  political  institutions  will  gradually 
tend  to  disappear,  and  the  Boss,  the  Lobbyist,  and  the  professional 
politician,  as  in  France  and  America,  will  enter  with  all  their 
train. 


John  Beattie  Crozier. 
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In  olden  days  all  Sovereigns,  however  much  they  might  differ  in 
questions  of  policy,  however  greedily  they  might  covet  each 
other’s  dominions,  still  recognised  a  practical  brotherhood,  a 
common  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  authority.  Wrongs  done 
to  any  one  of  their  order  were  resented  as  an  outrage  to  all;  the 
demise  of  any  Crown  plunged  every  civilised  Court  into  mourn¬ 
ing.  Now  another  spirit  seems  to  prevail :  save  in  Russia  a  mask 
of  diplomatic  indifference  is  worn  in  high  places,  and  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  national  sympathies  is  left  to  the  man  in  the  street. 
A  bloody  tragedy,  almost  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  civilised 
man,  has  occurred  in  a  European  capital.  A  patriotic  young 
King,  his  fair  consort,  his  chief  ministers,  and  his  faithful  servants 
have  been  butchered  with  inhuman  atrocity;  the  murderers  have 
gloried  in  their  infamy;  and  a  terrorised  populace  has  seemed  to 
acquiesce  with  decorated  houses  and  blaring  hands.  No  thrill 
of  horror  has  been  manifested  by  the  “  dear  brothers  ”  and 
“cousins  ”  of  the  royal  victims ;  on  the  very  day  of  the  holo¬ 
caust,  when  the  mangled  corpses  of  a  King  and  Queen  were  being 
exposed  to  the  outrages  of  frenzied  fiends,  there  was  never  a  pause 
in  the  pomp  and  circumstance  and  revelry  of  European  Courts. 
But  the  ghastly  details  of  the  deed  have  appealed  to  the  melo¬ 
dramatic  instincts  of  the  vulgar,  arousing  a  morbid  indignation 
throughout  every  land. 

What  honest  person  could  fail  to  be  stirred  by  the  story  of  the 
conspirators,  sitting  over  their  wine  under  the  verandah  of  the 
Srbski  Kruna,  uproariously  urging  the  gipsy  band  to  play  Queen 
Draga’s  March  before  they  sallied  forth  to  hack  her  to  pieces 
with  their  swords ;  by  the  airy  apologies  of  the  baffled  murderers 
when  they  roused  a  citizen  for  axes  and  candles,  wherewith  to 
track  down  their  victims  in  the  sleeping  palace;  by  the  thought 
of  the  ill-starred  young  Sovereigns  lying  in  their  own  gardens, 
riddled  with  bullets,  sighing  through  the  small  hours  for  the 
long-delayed  relief  of  death?  In  the  pages  of  ancient  or 
mediaeval  history,  even  in  sensational  fiction,  such  hellish 
horrors  could  not  fail  to  arouse  intense  emotion :  in  the  cold 
glare  of  the  twentieth  century  they  are  brought  home  so  vividly 
that  we  are  almost  eye-witnesses.  The  question  remains 
whether  democracy  or  oligarchy  shall  pass  judgment;  whether 
public  sentiment  or  political  opportunism  shall  prevail.  Under 
international  lynch  law,  Servia  would  already  have  been  put  to 
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the  sword.  But  your  sober  diplomatist  is  ever  eager  to  let  ill 
alone.  Times  have  changed  since  exaggerated  rumours  of  re¬ 
pression  in  the  Christian  provinces  of  Turkey  could  stagger 
ministries  or  invoke  European  wars.  Enthusiasm  in  high  places 
is  dead,  and  facts  must  he  faced.  The  first  of  these  facts  is  that 
civilised  Governments  are  moved  only  by  self-interest,  whether  it 
he  a  chance  of  national  aggrandisement  or  an  instinct  of  self- 
preservation.  But  the  peoples  retain  power  to  insist  upon  justice 
as  well  as  injustice,  and  they  must  surely  now  raise  their  voices 
or  for  ever  hold  their  peace. 

The  Servian  outrage  preaches  many  lessons  in  political  philo¬ 
sophy.  It  presents  the  issue  between  anarchy  and  international 
action.  Almost  anywhere  in  Europe  to-day,  the  humblest  and 
most  infamous  are  protected.  To  kill  an  armed  burglar  may  be 
brought  in  manslaughter;  injured  honour  can  only  be  avenged 
by  civil  process.  But  a  handful  of  besotted  desperadoes  may 
wipe  out  a  dynasty,  and  the  partisans  of  some  obscure  pretender 
will  acclaim  them  as  heroes.  A  monarch  may  toil  from  sunrise 
to  cock-crow,  lavish  all  his  wisdom  and  energy  for  the  benefit 
of  ungrateful  subjects,  sacrifice  ease,  independence,  health  and 
happiness  in  a  supreme  effort  of  unselfishness,  but  he  knows  all 
the  while  that  he  has  taken  his  life  in  his  hands,  and  that,  if 
prodigal  sons  compass  his  destruction,  they  may  go  scot-free.  This 
is  intolerable,  for,  in  the  case  of  a  weak  king,  it  inspires  timidity 
or  shifty  intrigue ;  in  the  case  of  a  strong  king,  it  makes  ruthless¬ 
ness  a  vital  necessity.  Sors  tertia — constitutionalism — manet, 
but  even  that  is  not  an  absolute  safeguard  against  assassination; 
nor  is  it  adaptable  to  the  needs  of  every  nation. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  propose  that  Servia  should  be  left  to  work 
out  her  own  damnation.  But  a  terrible  precedent  will  be  set 
and  a  demoralising  influence  will  be  let  loose  upon  the  world, 
if  the  Belgrade  regicides  are  allowed  to  go  unpunished.  The 
Tsar  has  made  one  effort  in  the  Utopian  direction  of 
universal  peace.  lie  would  do  a  far  more  practical  service 
to  the  public  weal  if  he  would  now  convoke  a  conference 
to  make  regicide  henceforth  impossible.  With  a  resolute 
detennination  on  the  part  of  the  leading  Powers,  the  task 
would  be  an  easy  one.  The  Servi.an  murderers  are  merely  a 
variety  of  Anarchist,  and  the  whole  foundations  of  society  are 
threatened  by  a  further  development  of  the  Anarchist  evil.  The 
commonest  interest  of  self-preservation  should  band  together  the 
rulers  of  the  earth  to  resist  an  insidious  political  disease,  whose 
possible  ravages  are  still  far  from  being  appreciated.  If  the 
officers  who  betrayed  their  trust  and  the  politicians  who  endorsed 
their  diabolical  atrocities  are  suffered  to  go  unpunished  and  even 
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to  profit  by  tlieir  crimes,  every  criminal  conspiracy  will  be  reduced 
to  a  mere  game  of  chance,  so  long  as  a  ruler  is  the  adversaiy.  A , 
desperado  can  afford  to  play  for  high  stakes  when  he  has  only  his 
worthless  life  to  hazard  against  unlimited  power  and  wealth  and 
distinction. 

I  am  not  now  proving  that  rebellion  can  never  l)e  justified. 
Hut  the  Servian  outrage  admits  of  no  palliation.  Let  us  con¬ 
sider  the  career  of  King  Alexander  and  Queen  Draga,  and 
even  admit  for  the  moment  all  the  most  heinous  charges  which 
have  been  alleged  against  them.  To  what  do  they  amount? 
Let  us  hear  the  Devil’s  advocate,  lie  may  tell  us  that  the 
King  was  autocratic,  that  the  Queen  was  autocratic  and  immoral, 
that  a  conspiracy  was  afoot  to  proclaim  her  brother  heir- 
presumptive.  I  do  not  believe  any  of  these  charges,  but  even 
if  they  could  be  proved  up  to  the  hilt,  they  would  not  justify 
massacre  or  even  exclude  pity.  The  question  of  the  succession 
was  an  open  one,  for  the  House  of  Kara  George  had  been  tried 
and  found  wanting,  there  remained  no  living  descendant  of  an 
( )brenovich  ruler.  It  was  important  to  choose  an  heir,  and  every 
one  was  free  to  make  suggestions  as  his  conscience  might  prompt 
him.  The  Prince  of  Montenegro  fostered  a  handful  of  partisans, 
but  his  election  would  have  meant  a  subjugation  of  Servia,  and 
those  who  resent  autocracy  would  have  found  his  little  finger 
thicker  than  the  loins  of  King  Alexander.  Prince  Mirko  was  men¬ 
tioned,  and  he  possessed  a  claim  as  well  from  his  own  personal 
qualities  as  from  his  marriage  with  a  beautiful  and  accomplished 
cousin  of  the  Koyal  House,  Mile.  Constantinovich.  Various  old 
families,  descended  from  the  Voivodes,  might  have  furnished 
plausible  candidates.  The  question  was  so  widely  open  that  there 
could  have  been  no  treason  in  any  suggestion,  whether  it  came 
from  the  gutter  or  the  palace.  If  the  King  and  Queen  did  propose 
Nikodem  Lunevitsa,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  were  unpatriolic. 
A  woman  will  run  risks,  perhaps  even  sacrifice  her  honour,  for 
the  child  of  her  loins,  but  who  ever  heard  of  one  who  went  out 
of  her  way  to  invite  odium  for  the  sake  of  a  brother?  The  frater¬ 
nal  relationship  is  sometimes  friendly,  but  never  romantic.  When 
I  conversed  with  Queen  Draga,  I  was  vastly  impressed  by  her  con¬ 
spicuous  common  sense,  a  quality  as  rare  as  it  is  attractive  in  the 
fair  sex.  If  she  had  not  had  confidence  in  her  brother,  she  would 
never  have  dreamed  of  suggesting  his  succession.  Assuming  he 
was  undesirable,  he  would  either  have  become  a  conspirator  during 
her  husband’s  life  or  failed  to  hold  his  own  when  the  time  came 
for  him  to  ascend  the  throne.  She  had  nothing  to  gain  unless  he 
possessed  the  makings  of  a  strong  king. 

Nor  would  King  Alexander  have  assented  to  the  nomination 
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of  an  unsuitable  heir,  lie  loved  his  wife  intensely,  he  was  only 
happy  when  he  pleased  her,  but  he  never  sacrificed  the  good  of 
his  realm  and  people  to  her  whims;  nor  indeed  was  he  ever 
called  upon  to  do  so.  I  have  seen  him  a  hundred  times,  I  have 
conversed  with  him  intimately,  and  I  believe  I  gauged  his 
character  with  some  accuracy.  He  was  above  all  things 
a  patriot;  he  laboured  incessantly,  unremittingly,  with  in¬ 
finite  pains  and  brilliant  foresight,  to  do  his  duty  to  his 
people.  He  must  have  known  his  brother-in-law's  character, 
and  would  never  have  dreamed  of  encouraging  hopes  of 
inheritance  unless  he  was  absolutely  convinced  of  the  young 
man’s  efficiency.  That  being  so,  the  charge  amounts  to  this: 
that  the  Xing  and  Queen  proposed  to  nominate  an  heir  who  was 
worthy  of  occupying  the  throne.  It  must  be  remembered  that  he 
came  of  an  old  V  oivode  stock,  and  was  anything  but  an  upstart. 
Many  Servians  have  said  to  me  that  they  welcomed  Draga  as  their 
Queen  because,  instead  of  being  an  expensive  alien  princess,  she 
was  the  offspring  of  their  national  heroes,  she  cherished  patriotic 
ideas,  she  had  simple  tastes,  and  she  could  enter  into  the  feelings 
of  the  nation,  whose  blood  was  in  her  veins.  What  could  be 
argued  in  her  favour  was  equally  applicable  to  her  brother.  At 
any  rate,  he  would  not  come  to  them  as  a  stranger,  like  the  Princes 
of  the  lilack  Mountain,  who  were  cousins  rather  than  sous  of 
Servia,  or  the  descendants  of  Black  George,  who  had  forgotten 
much  and  learned  nothing  during  years  of  ignominious  exile. 
To  propose  him  to  the  national  assembly  as  heir  may  have  been 
a  blunder,  but  it  was  certainly  not  a  crime.  Even  if  we  are  to 
assume  a  packed  Skuptshina,  no  great  danger  had  been 
threatened  to  the  will  or  welfare  of  the  people :  if  he  had  not 
earned  popularity  or  possessed  power,  he  would  have  had  no  ghost 
of  a  chance  of  succeeding,  however  confidently  he  might  have  been 
supported  by  the  Xing,  however  enthusiastically  he  might  have 
been  acclaimed  by  an  unrepresentative  assembly.  Moreover,  while 
Xing  Alexander  lived,  the  position  of  heir-presumptive  remained 
an  inoffensive  sinecure,  in  any  case,  the  cowardly  murder 
of  Nikodem  affords  a  tribute  to  his  strength.  If  he  were  merely 
his  sister’s  puppet  and  nominee,  he  might  safely  have  been  allowed 
to  depart  in  peace;  if  he  remained  a  danger  to  the  revolutionary 
settlement  after  the  murders  in  the  palace,  he  must  have  possessed 
influence  and  popularity  with  the  people.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  believe  that  the  clamours  against  his  candidature  were  merely 
pretexts  for  discrediting  the  Crown  by  insinuating  designs  akin 
to  nepotism. 

Likewise  the  clamours  against  the  Queen  were  mere  sporadic 
explosions  of  jealousy.  In  every  country  ruled  by  a  young  and 
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charming  Prince  many  hearts  flutter  with  extravagant  ambitions. 
A  bevy  of  beauties  adorned  the  Servian  Court  when  Queen 
Nathalie  presided  over  its  destinies.  If  ever  the  King  engaged  one 
of  them  in  conversation  for  a  few  minutes  longer  than  another, 
all  manner  of  rumours  were  instantly  afloat.  Had  he  married 
a  foreign  princess,  as  the  German  Empress  arranged,  his  Queen 
would  have  commanded  respect  as  a  being  of  a  superior 
caste,  and  assuredly  if  her  blood  had  been  shed  it  would  not  have 
cried  for  vengeance  in  vain.  But  when  the  news  came  that  he 
had  chosen  a  daughter  of  his  own  people  to  share  his  throne,  a 
hundred  damsels  protested  their  own  superior  charms,  wagging 
their  tongues  in  impotent  calumnies  unceasingly.  In  ordinary 
life  and  ordinary  countries,  the  expression  of  such  disappointment 
is  short-lived.  But  at  Belgrade  it  gathered  volume  every 
week  and  month  and  year,  though  the  simple,  modest,  genial 
Queen  certainly  did  nothing  to  feed  the  torrent.  She  had  her 
own  views  of  political  right  and  wrong,  and  her  character  was 
strong  enough  to  support  them.  But  no  impartial  critic  could 
blame  her  public  actions.  As  for  her  private  life  before  she  as¬ 
cended  the  throne,  it  concerns  no  one  but  the  King,  who  gave  her 
his  love,  and  the  people,  who  acclaimed  her  as  enthusiastically  as 
they  now  acclaim  her  butchers.  Had  she  been  the  most  abandoned 
of  her  sex  in  the  days  of  her  poverty,  it  were  only  charitable 
to  pass  the  sponge  of  oblivion  over  her  past,  remembering  only 
that  she  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  her  Consort,  and  shared,  per¬ 
haps  even  inspired,  his  labours  for  the  national  welfare.  Maria 
Theresa  was  reputed  a  sink  of  moral  iniquity,  but  she  is  still 
held  in  high  honour  by  mankind;  the  stories  about  Catharine 
of  Ilussia  are  worthy  of  the  French  realistic  school;  even  the 
Queen  of  Sheba  w’as  not  without  reproach.  Who  but  a  mad 
Puritan  would  have  wanted  to  tear  them  to  pieces  because  rumour 
failed  to  respect  their  privacy?  It  is  easy  enough  to  cast  stones, 
even  in  Belgrade,  where  female  virtue  has  never  been  at  a 
premium.  I  suppose  that,  in  every  land,  reflections  on  a  woman’s 
honour  are  bound  to  excite  prejudice,  and  the  prejudice  is  quite 
independent  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  charges.  In  criminal 
trials,  at  least  in  England,  a  stray  suspicion  of  loose  living  almost 
suffices  to  secure  a  woman’s  conviction  for  murder.  Let  us  then 
condescend  to  the  Puritan,  and  argue  a  point,  which  should  be 
held  irrelevant  in  polite  society,  When  I  was  in  Belgrade  last 
autumn,  I  sifted  many  stories  about  the  Queen,  and  cross- 
examined  their  authors.  Some  complained  that  she  had  been 
unduly  intimate  with  the  King  before  marriage;  but  others  re¬ 
proached  her  for  craft  in  withholding  her  favours  until  she 
had  thereby  secured  her  crown.  Others  alleged  that  she  had 
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always  been  catholic  iu  her  affections,  but  tbe  ouly  evidence  was 
that  of  boastful  men,  who  posed  as  universal  conquerors,  and  even 
this  was  mere  rumour  or  hearsay.  One  braggart  was  particularly 
quoted,  but  I  learned  that  his  utmost  pretension  amounted  to  an 
exchange  of  kisses  in  one  of  the  parlour-games  which  are  universal 
at  evening  parties  in  Belgrade.  He  had  jested  about  a  Queen’s 
kisses  much  as  a  schoolboy  once  announced  that  he  had  kieked 
the  future  King  of  Spain.  There  was  not  suflicient  proof  against 
the  Queen  to  condemn  a  dog,  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  the 
King’s  anger  when  irresponsible  busy-bodies  warned  him  against 
her  character  at  the  time  of  their  betrothal.  It  is  all  very  well  to 
argue  that  there  is  no  smoke  without  fire,  but  that  is  to  ignore  the 
depths  of  feminine  spite.  Her  critics  were  a  mere  gang  of 
voluble  women,  who  primed  their  friends  with  interminable 
scandals  and  fanned  the  flames  of  every  maleontent,  from  the  in¬ 
efficient  subaltern  to  the  insubordinate  politician  in  disgrace. 
As  an  instance  of  the  tone  taken,  I  may  mention  a  picnic,  w'here 
coffee  was  served  on  gaudy  trays  decorated  with  a  coloured  portrait 
of  the  Queen.  “  If  you  drink  from  that  tray,”  said  a  pretty  girl, 
with  intense  bitterness,  “  you  may  be  sure  you  will  be  poisoned !  ” 
It  w'as  in  this  childish  spirit  of  jealous  hate  that  most  of  Queen 
Hraga’s  alleged  unpopularity  was  manufactured,  and  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  her  sins  were  not  more  obvious  than  her  power  to 
blight  with  an  effigy  on  a  tin  tray.  Ko  doubt  Ciesar's  wdfe  ought 
to  be  above  suspicion,  but  that  were  impossible  without  some 
charity  among  Caesar’s  female  subjects. 

The  charge  of  despotism  is  more  important.  She  certainly  exer¬ 
cised  considerable  influence  over  her  loving  lord  :  no  one  with  her 
square  chin  and  decided  views  could  play  the  puppet  even  in  an 
Oriental  land,  where  the  subjection  of  women  remains  almost  an 
article  of  faith.  In  every  Servian  household,  except  the  few 
diplomatic  families,  who  have  acquired  exotic  ideas,  wives  and 
daughters  are  expected  to  fetch  and  cany,  remain  standing  in 
the  presence  of  their  men,  and  dine  together  on  the  fragments 
that  remain  after  dinner.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  horror 
likely  to  be  aroused  among  men  brought  up  in  such  an  atmosphere, 
when  they  heard  that  their  King  actually  consulted  his  consort 
on  affairs  of  State,  had  even  been  known  to  take  her  advice. 
The  shock  to  the  nation  w'ould  be  infinitely  greater  than 
if  all  the  slanders  of  disappointed  damsels  had  been  proved  in 
open  court.  The  fact  that  her  counsels  were  wise  and  moderate 
and  generous  would  in  no  way  extenuate  the  enormity  of  her 
presumption  in  holding  opinions  at  all.  Open  immorality  might 
easily  have  been  condoned,  but  charaetcr  and  courage  in  a  woman 
were  held  to  be  positively  indecent.  Yet  her  influence  was  always 
on  the  side  of  harmony  and  kindness.  She  was  a  proud  woman. 
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and  felt  insult  acutely,  but  when  the  King,  in  bis  righteous  indig¬ 
nation,  desired  to  order  the  arrest  of  her  persistent  traducers,  she 
stayed  his  hand,  pleading  successfully  that  they  were  beneath 
contempt.  Had  she  been  Sovereign  in  her  own  right,  she  could 
not  have  failed  to  arouse  admiration  by  her  statesmanship,  in¬ 
sight,  and  tact.  She  was  highly  accomplished,  well  read,  and 
deeply  versed  in  the  intricacies  of  foreign  politics.  But  whatever 
influence  she  possessed  was  due  to  her  sympathetic  nature,  and 
she  never  aspired  to  be  more  than  a  help-meet.  The  King  not 
only  carried  out  his  own  policy,  but  initiated  it  also. 

How  far  he  aspired  at  autocracy  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  Any 
one  who  knows  the  Servian  character  must  admit  that  the  nation 
requires  resolute  government.  Constitutional  rule  has  been  tried 
and  found  wanting  in  Servia.  For  nearly  a  century,  ever  since 
her  emancipation,  the  Sovereigns  of  the  little  State  have  made 
every  political  experiment,  from  the  iron  despotism  of  Milosh  to 
the  raw  democracy  of  1888,  which  the  Revolution  has  now  re¬ 
suscitated.  A  cursory  perusal  of  Servian  history  sufliccs  to 
measure  the  welfare  of  Servia  by  the  vigour  of  authority.  This 
is  no  matter  of  theory,  inspired  by  Tory  prejudice,  but  may  be 
proved  by  facts  to  any  impartial  Radical.  King  Alexander,  like 
every  one  else,  could  not  fail  to  realise  the  national  need  of 
strong  government,  but  he  made  every  allowance  for  the  pre¬ 
judice  of  his  subjects.  His  ear  was  always  open  to  any  man  or 
party  with  a  grievance;  he  was  readily  accessible  to  all  classes, 
and  listened  with  the  utmost  patience  to  every  suggestion;  and 
the  mass  of  the  people  was  by  no  means  ungrateful.  Wherever 
I  went  in  my  travels  through  the  country,  I  heard  nothing  but 
good  of  him :  praise  of  his  taet,  admiration  for  his  talents,  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  his  warm  heart  and  personal  charm. 

The  late  Revolution  was  not  the  handiwork  of  Servia.  It  was 
engineered  by  the  low  cunning  of  a  handful  of  discredited  ruffians. 
Examine  the  list  of  the  conspirators  and  provisional  ministry :  not 
a  single  name  is  associated  with  an  honourable  career  or  any  deed 
of  distinction.  Jail-birds,  bankrupts,  needy  lawyers,  and  gutter 
journalists  are  the  new  rulers  of  Servia,  maintained  in  parlous 
authority  by  a  gang  of  drunken  young  officers,  half-maddened  by 
their  taste  of  blood.  We  are  not  to  believe  that  the  nation,  or 
even  the  army,  participated  in  the  recent  crime.  The  nation  knew 
nothing  of  it  until  the  whole  tragedy  was  over.  Then  a  reign  of 
terror  set  in  and  the  unarmed  populace  was  impotent  to  protest; 
even  the  decencies  of  mourning  were  forcibly  prohibited  and 
orders  were  carried  out  enforcing  signs  of  hollow  joy.  In  every 
town  and  village  the  prefects  and  their  subordinates  were  com- 
jiclled  to  do  the  work  of  the  regicides  and  coerce  opinion.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  marvel  over  the  diabolical  craft  which  has 
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ordered  the  after-effects  of  the  holocaust.  No  mau  in  Servia  could 
call  his  soul  or  his  thoughts  his  own.  The  faintest  show  of  dis¬ 
approval  would  have  meant  instant  death.  Later  on,  no  doubt, 
we  shall  learn  the  full  tale  of  the  victims.  At  present  I  only 
know  that  at  least  twenty  private  citizens  were  put  to  death  in 
Belgrade  within  the  first  few  days  of  revolutionary  rule.  The 
simple  procedure  was  to  enter  a  man’s  house,  shoot  him  through 
the  head,  and  then  calmly  announce  that  he  had  committed  suicide 
for  some  disgraceful  reason.  The  whole  story  reads  like  a  grossly 
improbable  romance.  I  could  understand  a  people  being  terrorised 
by  a  determined  army,  but  it  seems  almost  incredible  that  a  people 
and  an  army  should  have  been  so  completely  overawed  by  a  few 
hundred  desperadoes.  None  of  the  superior  officers  knew  anything 
of  the  plot ;  the  privates  had  to  obey  orders  when  they  surrounded 
the  palace,  and,  until  the  deed  was  done,  they  probably  imagined 
that  they  had  been  called  out  to  protect  their  King.  Even  when 
they  learned  what  had  happened,  they  were  without  leaders  or 
initiative,  and  were  forced  into  a  sullen  acquiescence.  Many 
officers  were  horror-struck  when  they  heard  what  had  happened, 
but  it  was  too  late  to  do  anything,  for  all  the  army  organisation 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  conspirators.  One  faithful  Colonel,  Milo- 
slav  Zhivanovich  (let  his  name  go  down  to  posterity),  was  found 
to  have  warned  the  King.  He  was  shot  in  cold  blood,  and  the 
news  went  forth  that  he  had  committed  suicide  in  consequence 
of  pecuniary  troubles.  Another  officer,  Lazar  Jovanovich,  who 
refused  to  rejoice  over  his  master’s  murder,  was  run  through  the 
body,  and  his  assassins  announced  with  grim  cynicism  that  he  had 
killed  himself  in  mortification  because  he  was  deemed  unworthy 
to  participate  in  the  “  gallant  deeds  ”  at  the  palace.  When  the 
thanks  of  Parliament  and  the  blessings  of  the  Metropolitan  are 
showered  upon  the  “  brave  Servian  army,”  those  insults  are  not 
directed  to  the  nation  under  arms,  but  to  a  small  clique  of 
criminals.  How  far  this  may  absolve  the  kingdom  of  blood-guilti¬ 
ness  is  difficult  to  determine.  We  should  all  of  us  esteem  Servia 
more  highly  if  a  few  hundreds  of  her  sons  had  protested,  even 
though  the  act  had  cost  their  lives.  She  has  been  accustomed 
to  bemoan  her  centuries  of  subjection  to  an  alien  rule.  That  is  a 
confession  of  weakness,  but  not  a  proof  of  abject,  cringing 
cowardice  and  eternal  infamy,  such  as  would  be  involved  in  con¬ 
tinued  submission  to  the  terrorism  of  bloody  murderers.  Allow¬ 
ance  must,  however,  be  made  for  the  sudden  stupefaction.  Chivalry 
and  honour  cannot  be  altogether  dead  in  a  people  which  has 
already  produced  so  many  heroes  in  the  past.  I  only  wish  that 
a  few  more  brave  men  had  now  been  found  to  belie  the  unanimous 

j  acceptance  of  the  most  barbarous  crime  in  history. 

I  Let  me  conclude  with  a  warning.  Not  content  with  taking 
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King  Alexander’s  life  with,  revolting  savagery,  the  criminals 
have  set  to  work  to  traduce  his  memory.  They  remind  me  of 
the  regicide  Harrison,  who  said  of  King  Charles  I.,  “  Let  us 
blacken  him.”  Mashin  and  his  fellow  murderers  have  expended 
infamous  ingenuity  in  blackening  their  royal  victim.  King 
Alexander  died  fighting  for  his  Queen ;  they  represent  him 
cowering  in  a  cupboard.  He  was  a  Prince  of  singular  wisdom 
and  prudence;  they  suborn  physicians  to  declare  that  his  brain 
betokened  incipient  lunacy.  They  have  gone  on  to  discover  all 
manner  of  compromising  documents,  which  they  had  evidently 
forged  and  themselves  placed  in  the  Palace.  Journalists  and 
historians  are  often  too  ready  to  accept  the  first  story  that  comes 
to  their  hands.  In  judging  of  calumnies  against  the  unfortunate 
victims  of  the  Servian  tragedy,  they  will  do  well  to  hesitate  before 
they  receive  the  tainted  evidence  of  crafty  criminals,  who  possess 
neither  consciences  nor  scruples. 

The  nation  has  been  put  back  at  least  a  century.  Whether  it 
must  be  relegated  to  the  dark  ages  or  blotted  out  altogether  will 
depend  on  the  events  of  the  next  few  years.  Karageorgevich 
comes  to  Belgrade  as  a  stranger  with  a  shady  record,  and  his 
private  life  holds  out  few  hopes  for  a  successful  career.  The 
difficulties  which  confront  him  are  enormous.  If  he  tries  to 
punish  the  murderers  as  they  deserve,  their  cunning  will  assure 
him  a  short  shrift;  if  he  applauds  their  deeds  and  loads  them  with 
favours,  he  will  have  the  civilised  world  to  reckon  with.  To 
exile  them  and  allow  them  to  return  will  satisfy  no  one.  If  he 
maintains  the  constitution  of  1888,  he  will  soon  find  himself  face 
to  face  with  anarchy;  if  he  attempts  to  rule  iServia  in  the  only 
way  consistent  with  permanent  law  and  order,  he  is  foredoomed 
to  disaster.  His  dilemmas  are  innumerable.  His  capacity  remains 
to  be  proved.  Only  a  statesman  like  Prince  Ferdinand  or  an 
administrator  like  Herr  von  Kallay  would  possess  the  ghost  of  a 
chanoe.  Such  men  appear  once  or  twice  in  a  generation,  and  are 
by  no  means  easy  to  find.  If  1  were  a  bookmaker,  I  would  gladly 
lay  very  long  odds  against  the  reign  of  Prince  Peter  outlasting 
the  year.  If  1  were  a  prophet,  I  should  prognosticate  a  corrupt 
and  panic-stricken  republic  under  the  presidency  of  the  veiy 
clever  scoundrel  (whoever  he  may  be)  who  organised  the  late 
atrocities  and  their  sequel.  If  I  were  Foreign  Minister,  I  would 
counsel  an  occupation  of  Servia  by  the  Powers,  perhaps  even  a 
partition.  As  it  is,  I  am  a  mere  mourner  over  the  graves  of  a 
King  whom  I  esteemed  above  all  other  reigning  monarchs;  of  a 
Queen  whose  character  I  admired;  of  a  Prime  Minister  for 
whom  I  had  a  deep  regard;  of  a  country  which  I  loved  next  to 
my  own.  liequiescat  in  pace. 


Herbert  Vivian. 
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The  bee  which  goes  sipping  the  sweets  of  flower  after  flower, 
giving  the  impression  of  caprice  and  general  infidelity,  is  neverthe¬ 
less  at  bottom  faithful  to  itself  and  the  flower,  and  sometimes 
returns  to  one  of  its  first  and  simplest  loves,  as  if  to  taste  the 
])eacefuluess  of  more  soothing  delights,  more  gentle  caresses  than 
the  fierce  joys  which  have  been  its  experience  elsewhere.  Maurice 
Maeterlinck  is  like  the  bee,  and  indeed  it  is  not  long  since  to 
mention  the  insect  was  to  bring  to  mind  the  poet-dramatist.  A 
year  ago  he  gave  us  in  Monna  Yaiina  the  piercing  but  at  the 
same  time  triumpbant  cry  of  human  passion  amid  surroundings 
very  closely  akin  to  reality  and  the  facts  of  history.  This  effort, 
by  a  process  of  restoring  the  springs  of  inspiration  and  enlarging 
the  outlook,  may  be  said  to  have  revived  a  form  of  popular  art 
then  on  the  point  of  dissolution.  To-day,  in  his  latest  work,' 
Maeterlinck  tricks  out  again  the  dreams  and  the  illusions  of  that 
Stageland  which  was  the  cradle  of  his  poetry  and  his  philosophy, 
lie  brings,  however,  the  fruits  of  his  excursion  into  the  specific 
department  of  life,  and  thus  displays  keener  comprehension,  that 
is  to  say,  greater  power  of  definition  of  the  known  element,  idea  or 
feeling,  which  lies  within  the  precincts  of  the  unknown  realm  of 
the  soul.  In  the  search  for  this  known  element  and  its  expres¬ 
sion,  Maeterlinck  has  hitherto  found  the  most  fruitful  if  not  the 
single  inspiration  for  the  very  difiereut  manifestations  of  his  philo¬ 
sophic,  poetic  and  dramatic  genius. 

Thus,  from  one  point  of  view,  this  is  a  step  backward,  from 
another  it  marks  a  stage  of  progress,  a  point  of  advance.  Uence 
to  a  mind  whose  instincts  are  liberal  and  teach  that  the  worth  of 
the  artist’s  individuality  cannot  fail  to  grow  with  the  number  of 
his  sympathisers,  if  he  can  raise  them  to  his  own  level  instead  of 
sinking  himself  to  their  original  depths,  to  a  mind  whose  desire 
is  equally  for  the  free  and  full  expansion  of  this  same  individuality 
to  the  utmost  capacity  of  its  nature,  the  perplexing  question  arises 
whether  to  congratulate  or  not  the  author  of  Joyzelle  on  the  last 
phase  of  his  evolution,  or  devolution,  to  be  more  exact.  Objective 
criticism,  even  stripped  of  prejudice  and  emancipated  from 
dogma,  which  would  see  nothing  further  than  a  drama  in¬ 
tended  for  representation  on  the  stage,  or,  in  more  general  terms, 
a  work  complete  in  itself,  which  ought  to  be  judged  intrinsically 
as  such,  would  without  hesitation  declare  its  indignant  dissatisfac¬ 
tion.  Objective  criticism,  indeed,  in  this  case  there  can  be  none, 
for  Joyzelle,  by  its  construction,  character,  atmosphere,  and  even 
dialogue,  stands  aside  from  all  scenic  movement,  however  wide 
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the  boundaries,  far  more  decisively  than  the  ‘  marionettes  ’  by 
which  it  was  preceded.  The  play  seems  to  me  impossible — merely 
for  the  staf^e,  that  is — at  least  in  the  present  condition  of  the 
staf^e. 

I  said  above  that  Joyzelle  stands  aside  from  all  scenic  movement. 

I  should  have  said  heyond,  for  we  cannot  forecast  the  conceptions 
of  the  next  generation.  In  1834,  when  French  romanticism  was 
at  its  height,  and  its  histrionic  interpretation  had  culminated, 
Alfred  de  Vigny,  the  poet,  wrote,  in  the  preface  to  his  epoch- 
making  drama,  Chatterton,  in  a  somewhat  optimistic  vein :  — 
“Especially  do  I  believe  in  the  future  of  the  serious,  and  in  the 
universal  need  of  it;  and,  in  my  view,  now  that  the  infantile 
surprises  which  are  produced  to  cause  amusement,  raise  a  general 
smile  in  the  midst  of  all  their  great  adventures,  now  is  the  time 
for  the  drama  of  thought.”  lie  proceeded,  in  his  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  the  ‘  wonderful  boy,’  himself  to  make  the  first 
endeavour  towards  the  new  aesthetics.  The  success  was  immense, 
but  nothing  followed  on  the  national  stage  until  the  appearance  of 
Manna  Vanna.  The  morrow  dawned  at  length,  but  sixty-eight 
years  passed  before  the  second  application  of  the  same  principles, 
for  the  action  in  Monna  Vanna,  though  only  accessory,  is  still  as 
considerable  as  in  Chatterton.  During  these  sixty-eight  years,  in 
order  to  win  the  attention  and  the  sympathy  of  the  playgoing 
public  in  the  most  refined  capital  of  art  for  any  abstract  analysis, 
however  slight,  it  was  invariably  necessary  to  disguise  this  analysis, 
often  to  its  injury,  in  the  fashionable  and  therefore  transient 
setting  of  some  problem  of  the  world  or  the  half-world,  of  politics, 
science,  or  sociology.  In  Chatterton  the  discussion  of  the  topics  of 
the  hour,  of  suicide  and  of  the  workman’s  wages,  for  instance, 
forms  an  important  feature,  and  the  psychological  interest  of 
Monna  Vanna  is  kept  alive  in  an  atmosphere  of  historical  truth, 
which  is  attractive  in  the  novelty  of  its  intellectual  penetration 
and  its  picturesque  scenery.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  French  stage,  each  play  is  but  a  return  to  the  methods 
of  the  classical  theatre,  simplicity  of  construction  and  of  charac¬ 
terisation.  Their  mutual  gravitation  towards  ‘  that  restless  univer¬ 
sal  mystery  ’  of  all  enveloping  Destiny,  binds  them  equally  to  the 
traditions  of  the  Attic  stage.  In  both  dramas  there  is  the  practical 
minimum  of  intrigue.  The  characters,  few  at  the  outset,  are 
abstractions,  types  which,  like  Racine’s,  explain  themselves,  but 
with  this  difference,  that  they  do  so  unconsciously,  and  have  there¬ 
fore  no  need  of  the  traditional  confidant  to  whom  to  reveal  their 
intimate  thoughts,  but  communicate  personally  one  with  another. 
In  this  respect  they  are  more  perfect  and  more  ideal  types,  and 
as  they  are  farther  removed  from  material  and  artificial  life 
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approach  more  closely  to  human  personality,  which  is  really  simple 
in  its  primeval  nakedness,  in  its  essence,  though  it  seems  to  us  so 
multifarious  in  its  accidental  deviations.  However,  the  abstrac¬ 
tions  personified  by  the  pairs  of  lovers  who  are  the  chief  characters 
in  these  two  tragedies,  where  Happiness  and  Death  await  them 
at  the  climax,  like  two  equal  hosts,  immovable,  impenetrable,  still 
possess  some  individuality ;  they  move  in  a  living  picture,  of  which 
they  are  an  integral  part,  and  stand  revealed  especially  in  their 
accidentals,  for  the  essence  of  human  nature,  though  its  power 
predominates,  is  not  as  yet  so  all-absorbing  as  to  exclude  the  acci¬ 
dentals.  It  is  precisely  these  accidentals  on  which  the  general 
public  has  seized  for  appreciation.  But  for  their  interposition 
the  “general”  would  have  drawn  back  before  the  loftiness  of  the 
main  conception,  whose  innate  charm  has  been  grasped  by  the 
chosen  few  across  the  barriers  of  the  fortuitous  externals. 

Alfred  de  Vigny,  in  his  haughty  shyness,  does  no  more  than 
point  the  road  to  a  new  art  and  lay  the  first,  hardly  shapen,  stone. 
Maurice  Maeterlinck  has  added  a  second  of  similar  shape;  but, 
bolder  by  nature,  he  has  not  stopped  there.  Perhaps,  some  day, 
future  generations  will  credit  him  with  the  glory  of  having 
designed  the  whole  edifice,  and  of  having  developed  to  its  furthest 
extent  the  sublimest  conception  of  the  dramatic  art  yet  con¬ 
ceived,  though  at  the  present  time  his  efforts  may  be  relatively 
fruitless.  For,  if  we  cannot  say  that  he  has  thereby  won  general 
recognition — such  as  greeted  Monna  Vanna — we  can  no  longer 
venture  to  assert  that  he  will  never  succeed  in  winning  it.  His  is 
one  of  those  strong  natures  which  are  not  swayed  by  anxiety  for 
popular  approval,  and  are  equally  indifferent  to  Shakespeare’s 
pessimistic  axiom :  “  Despair  and  die.”  Besides,  the  success  of 
Monna  Vanna  has  supplied  him  with  a  moral  factor  to  disarm 
criticism  in  support  of  Joyzelle  and  his  future  productions,  which 
was  wanting  to  the  appearance  of  his  first  tragic  idylls;  for  he 
has  now  taken  up  his  freedom  among  the  great  contemporary 
dramatists,  judged  merely  by  the  still  narrow  horizon  of  our  own 
period.  He  cannot  be  again  accused  of  being  led  by  weakness 
into  eccentricity,  the  charge  which  has  crushed  or  deterred  so 
many  a  potential  genius. 

Thus  Joyzelle,  which  on  one  side  is  the  progressive  successor,  the 
perfected  echo  of  the  primitive  puppet  show,  is,  viewed  in  another 
light,  the  natural  corollary,  the  legitimate  and  inevitable  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  style  and  philosophy  of  that  particular  Maeterlinck 
who  conceived  Monna  Vanna.  Accordingly,  the  admirer  of 
Maeterlinck’s  genius,  regarded  in  its  entirety,  though  he  may  not 
unreservedly  praise  Joyzelle  taken  by  itself  and  for  itself,  cannot 
regret  that  the  master  has  revealed  himself  in  this  direction. 
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BO  long  as  there  is  room  for  hope  that  he  has  not  yet  said  his 
last  word.  Disconcerting,  indeed,  at  the  outset,  this  play  cer¬ 
tainly  is,  and  if  this  is  the  effect  on  the  reader,  what  must  be 
the  result  on  the  stage  ?  Disconcerting  it  is  in  the  highest  degree, 
with  its  four  characters,  one  of  which,  besides,  is  an  invisible 
spirit,  and  only  the  subconscious  self  of  another — with  its  five 
acts,  its  long  speeches ;  long,  in  spite  of  that  rhythmic  prose  which 
has  no  rival  in  French  literature,  that  prose  which  is  truly  ‘  more 
beautiful  than  verse,’  soft  to  the  ear  and  with  all  the  clearness 
of  Latin,  bearing  no  trace  of  the  writer’s  northern  origin  and 
temperament,  from  which,  indeed,  the  force  of  his  artistic  intuition 
has  removed  all  rugged  provincialism  and  made  him  a  citizen  of 
the  world.  To  go  further,  the  characters  are  not  characters  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word;  they  are  neither  individuals  nor  types, 
neither  ‘humans,’  nor  ‘superhumans,’  but  we  recognise  in  them 
the  human  type  of  Love,  immanent  and  ideal;  or,  better  still,  of 
humanity,  essentially  loving,  wrapped  up  and  isolated  in  that  Love, 
and  by  the  force  of  this  undefined  and  undefinable  impulse, 
stripping  itself  of  all  its  insignificant  accidentals. 

But  this  ascent  of  two  beings  towards  the  climax  of  their  lives 
will  culminate  in  an  hour  which  may  be  ruthless  as  well  as 
ecstatic,  when  they  will  by  degrees  approach  the  heights  of  bliss,  or 
— the  tomb.  The  question  which  is  an  insoluble  riddle,  the  key 
to  which  lies  in  the  jealous  grasp  of  the  Future. 

This  is  explained  in  the  first  act,  when  Arielle,  the  internal  and 
invisible  force,  the  forgotten  power  which  sleeps  in  every  soul, 
and  which  every  man,  if  he  had  the  honest  desire,  could  discover 
in  himself,  and  awake  at  will,  speaks  to  the  aged  Merlin,  who  is 
anxious  to  clasp  again  his  son,  long  separated  from  him  by  reason 
of  the  condition  laid  down  for  his  happiness,  and  who,  without 
knowing  it,  lands  on  his  father’s  island. 

Arielle.  Your  son’s  fate  lies  within  a  circle  of  love  :  if  he  loves,  if  he 
is  loved  with  a  wondrous  love,  which  should,  by  the  way,  be  the  birthright 
of  all  men,  hut  has  become  so  rare  that  they  look  on  it  as  a  dazzling 
illusion;  if  he  loves  and  is  loved  with  love  that  is  innocent  and  therefore 
clear-sighted,  a  love  that  is  simple  and  pure  like  the  mountain  stream 
and  as  strong,  love  that  is  heroic  and  sweeter  than  the  flowers  taking  all 
and  giving  more  than  it  takes,  never  hesitating,  never  self-deceiving, 
never  disconcerted  or  rebuffed,  understanding  and  seeing  only  a  mysterious 
happiness  unseen  to  all  beside,  which  it  perceives  everywhere  beyond  all 
forms  and  all  trials,  and  to  claim  which  it  is  ready  with  a  smile  to 
perpetrate  crime — if  he  gains  this  love  which  docs  exist  and  waits  for  it 
in  a  heart  which  I  believe  I  have  marked,  his  life  will  be  longer,  happier, 
and  more  beautiful  than  that  of  other  men.  But  if  he  fails  to  find  it 
before  the  end  of  the  month,  for  the  circle  is  closed,  if  the  love  of  Joyzelle 
is  not  that  which  the  future  holds  to  him  from  high  heaven,  if  the  flame 
is  short-lived,  if  doubts  obscure  or  regrets  cast  a  shadow,  Death,  not  Love, 
has  won  him  and  your  son  is  lost. 
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For  the  benefit  of  the  numerous  body  of  those  who  will  mount 
an  incredulous  smile  at  this  definition  of  Love,  at  once  so  simple 
and  so  complex,  complex  because  simple  (for  in  the  false  and 
evanescent  vision  which  hereditary  contact  \vith  vital  artificiali¬ 
ties  has  framed  for  our  various  perceptions,  that  which  is  simplest, 
nature,  to  wit,  seems  most  complex),  for  their  benefit,  I  underline 
the  assertion  of  the  author  of  the  definition  that  his  conception  in 
some  degree  exists,  or  has  existed,  or  will  exist.  He  has  a  right 
to  bo  heard  no  less  than  the  scholastics  who  deduce  from  the  idea 
of  God  llis  real  existence.  And  a  belief  in  this  assertion  is  also 
the  condition  indispensable  to  the  veracity — I  will  not  go  so  far  as 
to  say  the  truth — of  the  leit-motiv  of  Joyzelle,  to  that  veracity 
wliich  forms  the  subjective  and  necessary  truth  of  all  higher  art, 
and  therefore  of  the  stage  considered  as  high  art.  Besides,  in  this 
brief  exposition  lies  all  the  psychological  and  dramatic  problem 
of  the  play.  We  grasp  it  already;  in  the  requisite  atmosphere  of 
silence  and  solitude  we  are  to  witness  the  searching  tests  of  the 
lovers,  whicli  are  to  bo  the  inevitable  prelude  to  perfect  happiness 
or  deadly  disillusion.  The  tests  are  the  more  painful  because 
Destiny  as  well  as  affection  has  ordained  that  they  shall  be  the 
result  of  paternal  love,  which  accordingly  must  not  only  conquer 
itself  without  the  revelation  of  paternitj’',  but  must  also  overcome 
the  desire  which  survives,  subconsciously  it  may  be,  in  its  weather¬ 
beaten  human  heart.  The  first  of  the  ‘pious  sufferings,’  so  cruel 
in  their  incidence  on  all  three  persons,  which  falls  on  paternal 
love,  is  a  duty  that  cannot  be  avoided  and  must  be  discharged  to 
tlio  full.  The  father  has  to  separate,  by  his  order  and  under  pain 
of  death,  the  two  lovers,  Lanceor  and  Joyzelle,  wdio  have  hardly 
seen  one  another,  and  already  feel  themselves  entirely  one,  if  they 
do  not  know  it,  but  are  still  wandering  amid  the  mist  and  illusions 
of  til  at  enchanted  isle  on  which  they  have  been  thrown  by  a 
double  shipwreck  and  identical  circumstances.  For  each  of  them, 
mysterious  coincidence  in  their  singular  destiny,  was  already 
betrothed,  not  from  the  choice  of  his  or  her  heart,  but  Joyzelle  by 
the  will  of  her  mother,  Lanceor  by  order  of  his  father,  whom  he 
believes  to  be  dead.  But  Joyzelle  will  not  obey,  the  woman  with 
the  capacity  for  love  revolts  against  the  girl,  and  Lanceor  approves 
and  admires  her,  but  he  must  in  spite  of  that  obey :  “We  cannot 
evade  the  wishes  of  the  dead ;  they  are  irrevocable,  and  must  be 
respected.”  Joyzelle  replies,  in  all  the  pride  of  her  love,  and 
boldly  declares :  “No,  the  dead  are  horrible  if  they  want  us  to 
love  those  whom  we  do  not  love.  .  With  equal  hardihood  she 
answers  the  wizard  Merlin,  when  he  tells  the  lovers  that  if  they 
see  one  another  again,  they  are  ruined  beyond  recall. 
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Mkrlin  {to  Lanceor).  Do  you  promise  to  avoid  heri' 

Lanceor.  If  her  life  is  at  stake^  yes. 

Merlin.  And  'jou,  Joyzelle? 

Joyzelle.  No.  {Curtain.) 

A'ery  feiuiiiine  boldness,  or  ratlier  u  woman’s  ]nide  in  her  lover 
before  a  ihird  person,  which,  when  they  are  alone  in  llie  second 
act,  will  give  way  before  another  emotion  no  less  feminine  in  its 
intensity — fear;  while  the  man,  who  was  previously  fearful,  now  is 
ready  to  venture  all  for  the  woman.  He  has  broken  the  bounds 
set  to  his  wanderings,  and  comes  to  the  grilled  gate  of  the  wild 
and  deserted  garden,  full  of  briars  and  poisonous  weeds,  where 
-loyzelle  is  imprisoned;  and  he  wants  the  other  man  to  see  it  and 
know  it,  and  that  in  spite  of  the  supplications  of  Joyzelle,  in  terror 
for  his  life,  and  the  happiness  of  both.  She  must  open  to  him 
the  forbidden  gate,  lie  reassures  her  :  “  A  single  glance,  Joyzelle, 
for  me  to  see  you  all;  and  then  I  will  go  like  a  thief  hying  with 
great  treasure  rustling  behind  him,”  And  she  opens  to  him  “  the 
gates  of  life.” 

Lanceor  {claspiiKi  Joijzclle  in  his  arms).  Joyzelle!  .  .  . 

Joyzelle.  Hero  I  am!  .  .  . 

L.  I  hold  your  hands  and  your  eyes,  your  hair  and  your  lips,  in  the 
same  kiss  at  the  same  moment,  all  the  gifts  of  love  that  1  have  ever  had 
and  all  its  strength.  .  .  .  My  arms  are  so  surprised  that  they  cannot 
carry  this  happiness,  my  whole  life  cannot  contain  it.  .  .  .  Do  not  turn 
aside  your  face,  do  not  remove  your  lips.  .  .  . 

J.  It  is  not  to  escape  you,  but  to  be  closer  to  you.  .  .  . 

L.  Turn  not  your  head;  do  not  rob  me  of  a  shadow  of  your  brows,  a 
gleam  of  your  eyes;  the  minutes  even,  not  the  hours,  threaten  this 
happiness.  .  .  . 

J.  I  was  looking  for  a  smile  from  you.  .  .  . 

L.  And  your  own  smile  meets  mine  in  the  first  kiss  which  passes  between 
our  lips  and  unites  our  destinies.  ...  It  seems  to-day  as  if  I  had  always 
seen  you,  always  had  you  in  iny  arms;  and  that  now,  on  the  threshold 
of  paradise,  I  begin  again  in  reality  what  I  did  on  earth  when  I  clasped 
)our  shadow.  .  .  . 

J.  I  used  to  embrace  you  at  night  when  I  embraced  my  dreams. 

L  I  have  no  doubt  of  it.  .  .  . 

J.  And  I  have  no  fear.  .  .  . 

L.  And  everything  is  granted  me.  .  .  . 

J.  And  everything  makes  me  happy. 

L  How  deep  your  eyes  are  and  how  trustful. 

J.  And  yours,  how  clear,  how  steady  ! 

L.  How  well  I  know  them. 

J.  How  well  I  recognise  them. 

L.  Your  hands  touch  my  shoulders  just  as  when  I  waited  for  them 
without  daring  to  wake.  .  .  . 

J.  And  your  arm  rests  on  my  neck  as  when.  .  .  . 

L.  Just  so  did  your  eyelids  close  at  the  whisper  of  love.  .  .  . 

J.  Just  so  did  the  tears  well  in  your  opening  eyes.  .  .  . 

L.  When  happiness  is  so  great.  .  .  . 

J.  Unhappiness  cannot  come  so  long  us  love  binds  us.  .  .  . 

VUL.  LXXIV.  N.S.  G 
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L.  You  love  me? 

J.  Yes. 

L.  Oh  !  how  you  said  that  word  !  Yes,  from  the  bottom  of  your  heart, 
from  the  depths  of  your  thoughts  and  the  depths  of  your  soul  !  Perhaps 
I  knew  it ;  but  I  must  have  you  say  it ;  and  our  kisses  did  not  count 
without  it.  .  .  .  Enough  now,  it  will  nourish  iiiy  life;  all  earthly  hatreds 
will  be  powerless  to  wipe  it  out,  thirty  years  of  sorrow  will  not  exhaust 
it !  I  am  in  the  sunlight  and  the  springtime  overwhelms  me !  I  look 
into  the  sky  and  the  garden  awakes  ! — Do  you  hear  the  birds  making  the 
trees  sing  and  repeating  your  smile  and  your  wonderful  “yes.” — Do  you 
see  the  rays  which  caress  your  hair  like  diamonds  sparkling  amid  the 
flames,  and  the  thousands  of  flowers  which  are  hanging  upon  us  to  surprise 
in  our  eyes  the  mystery  of  a  love  which  they  did  not  know.  .  .  . 

.1.  (opening  her  There  were  only  poor  dead  flowers  here.  .  .  . 

L.  There  are  none  but  living  flowers  now.  .  .  .  Look.  .  .  .  They  are 
hanging  down,  and  streaming  over  us !  ...  They  are  bursting  in  the 
branches  and  making  the  trees  bend,  they  entangle  our  steps,  they  are 
crowding  and  crushing  one  another,  and  opening  tpiite  out  one  into 
another,  they  are  obscuring  the  foliage  and  dazzling  the  grass.  I  know 
none  of  them,  and  the  spring  must  be  drunk  with  joy.  ...  1  have  never 

seen  such  extravagance,  such  resplendence.  .  .  . 

J.  Where  are  we? 

L.  In  the  garden  which  you  would  not  open  to  my  love. 

J.  What  have  we  done? 

L.  I  have  given  you  the  kiss  which  is  given  but  once ;  and  you  have  said 
the  word  there  is  no  saying  twice. 


It  is  an  admirable  idea,  poetically  and  skilfully  treated  from  the 
scenic  point  of  view,  this  magical  yet  natural  transformation  of 
nature,  dead,  or,  ratber,  sleeping,  into  nature  alive  and  triumphant 
by  the  force  of  love.  For,  from  the  moment  of  Lanceor’s  entrance, 
though  the  lovers  have  taken  no  heed,  the  wild  plants  aiul 
poisonous  herbs  which  shut  Joyzelle  in,  have  been  growing,  and 
each,  according  to  his  kind,  has  developed  to  a  maiwellous  extent 
its  outspread  blooms.  But  nature,  if  she  does  not  lie,  is  treacher¬ 
ous.  Merlin,  returning  to  the  garden,  notices  the  transformation 
and  understands,  although  Lanceor  is  hidden  under  a  bush.  When 
Joyzelle,  recovering  in  the  rival’s  presence  her  earlier  spirit, 
refuses  to  reveal  his  hiding  place,  in  order  to  save  her  lover. 
Merlin  makes  use  of  his  magic  powers,  and  causes  him  to  be  bitten 
by  a  poisonous  snake,  whose  bite  none  but  he  himself  can  cure. 
Joyzelle  withdraws  on  his  promise  that  he  will  give  him  his  life. 
The  first  series,  the  material  trials,  thus  ends  in  the  victory  of 
Joyzelle  and  Love,  thanks  to  the  courage  and  power  which  Love 
provokes,  and  which  overcomes  every  fear,  every  dictate  of 
timidity.  But  Arielle  and  her  master  have  made  ready  another 
test,  searching  and  transcendent,  in  a  dilferent  direction.  Lanceor, 
his  moral  liberty  and  personality  weakened  or  changed  by  Merlin’s 
enchantments,  will  be  handed  over  for  an  hour  to  the  temptations 
of  instinct :  Man  always  falls  when  his  instinct  leads  him.” 
And  Lanceor,  awaking  from  his  lethargy,  will  fall  at  the  sight  of 
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Arielle,  who  has  assumed  palpable  form  endowed  with  all  the 
attributes  of  feminine  beauty.  He  will  fall  entirely  and  will 
exclaim :  “  This  is  not  passion,  not  the  intoxication  of  a  moment ; 
it  is  love’s  lasting  fascination.  .  .  I  give  myself  to  you  alone.  .  . 

I  am  yours  and  yours  only.  .  .”  And  he  believes  it  and  believes 
himself  as  he  says  it.  And  yet  he  is  false  to  himself,  for  when 
Joyzelle,  who  has  seen  and  heard  all,  rises  to  bring  him  to  account, 
or  rather  to  oft'er  him  pardon  for  his  weakness,  he  will  deny  all, 
instead  of  displaying  the  force  of  that  absolute  sincerity  and  con¬ 
fidence  which  is  the  first  essential  of  ideal  love  as  Maeterlinck  con¬ 
ceives  it,  a  conception  which  has  already  found  dramatic  expres¬ 
sion  in  Monna  Vanna,  and  of  which  Joyzelle  will  furnish  a  still 
more  complete  and  single-minded  illustration. 

Joyzelle.  I  do  not  know  what  is  passing  between  our  happiness.  .  .  . 
Look  at  me  and  touch  my  hands  that  1  may  know  w’here  you  are.  If  you 
speak  thus,  it  was  not  you  whom  I  saw  this  morning  in  the  w’onderful 
garden  where  I  gave  my  soul.  .  .  .  No,  something  is  mocking  our  wills. 

.  .  .  No,  it  is  not  possible  that  all  is  thus  lost  because  of  a  single  word. 
...  I  try  to  look,  ...  1  am  astray.  ...  I  saw  you  then,  and  all 
your  truth,  all  your  trust,  as  one  sees  suddenly  the  sea  between  the  trees. 
...  1  was  sure,  I  knew.  .  .  .  Love  did  not  deceive  me.  .  .  .  But  it 
is  deceiving  me  now  1  .  .  .  It  cannot  be  that  all  that  crumbles  away  for 
a  yes  or  a  no.  ...  No,  no,  1  will  not  have  it !  Come,  it  is  not  too  late, 
we  have  not  yet  lost  our  happiness.  ...  It  is  tight  in  our  hands,  which 
close  upon  it.  .  .  .  What  you  have  just  done  was  perhaps  mad.  ...  I 
have  forgotten  it,  I  laugh  at  it,  I  saw  nothing,  1  tell  you.  .  .  .  There  is 
no  such  thing  .  .  .  you  can  wipe  it  out  with  a  single  word.  .  .  .  You, 
like  me,  know  full  well  that  there  are  words  in  love’s  vocahulary  which 
nothing  can  resist,  and  that  the  most  heinous  fault,  when  confessed  in  a 
loyal  kiss,  becomes  a  truth  more  beautiful  than  innocence.  .  .  .  Say  it 
to  me,  this  word;  give  me  that  kiss;  admit  the  truth,  admit  what  I  saw, 
what  I  heard,  and  all  becomes  pure  as  before,  and  I  recover  all  you  gave 
to  me.  .  .  . 

We  can  see  that  the  form  of  belief  required  by  love  in  Joyzelle 
is  veiy  similar  to  that  demanded  in  Monna  Vanna,  only  in  the 
latter  play  it  is  the  woman  and  not  the  man  who  is  on  trial.  But 
what  a  diftereuce  in  the  degree  of  this  belief !  Guido  at  least  had 
none  but  circumstantial  evidence  for  his  suspicions  of  Yanna, 
while  her  conduct  and  Prinzivalle's  in  putting  himself  at  her 
mercy  might  have  been  sufficient,  not,  it  is  true,  for  the  mass  of 
the  people  who  do  not  understand  truth,  but  for  the  intellectual 
man,  and  the  true  lover,  to  balance  and  even  outweigh  this  same 
evidence,  and,  in  spite  of  that,  Guido  does  not  believe.  Joyzelle 
has  seen,  or  thinks  she  saw,  which  is  morally  the  same  thing,  his 
backsliding,  and  yet  she  believes,  and  persists  in  believing  in  spite 
of  the  cruel  lies,  and  the  cruel  insults  hurled  at  her  by  Lanceor, 
who  is  not  himself.  That  is  the  point :  she  believes  at  bottom, 
because  he  is  lying,  true  love  never  denies.  There  is  another 
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reasou  for  her  belief,  because,  loviug  him,  she  bas  felt,  has  known, 
at  once  that  it  was  not  he  who  was  lying  and  deceiving,  but  that 
he  was  the  victim  of  a  blind  and  irresistible  directing  force.  See 
her  then  in  the  third  act,  when  Lanceor  returns  to  her  after  three 
days  of  physical  and  moral  suftering,  which  has  been  enough  to 
make  him  a  living  ghost  and  a  repulsive  object.  All  the  ugliness 
of  the  fallen  yet  loved  creature  fades  away  in  view  of  his  sufferings. 

Lanceor.  But  what  am  I,  Joyzello,  what  do  you  love  in  me,  in  what 
have  I  profaned,  for  all  you  loved  has  been  destroyed  in  me? 

J0YZELI.E.  Yourself. 

L.  "What  is  left  of  me?  Not  my  hands,  which  have  lost  their  strength, 
or  my  eyes  which  have  lost  their  brightness,  or  this  heart  which  has  been 
a  traitor  to  love.  .  .  . 

J.  It  is  you,  and  still  you,  and  nothing  but  you  yourself.  What  matter, 
what  you  are,  so  long  as  I  have  found  you?  Oh!  1  cannot  tell  how  that 
is  explained.  .  .  .  When  one  loves  as  I  love,  one  is  blind  and  deaf,  for 
one  sees  further  and  hears  by  other  means.  .  .  .  When  one  loves  as  I 
love  you,  it  is  not  what  he  says,  nor  what  he  does,  nor  what  he  is,  that 
one  loves  in  the  loved  one ;  it  is  himself  and  nothing  but  himself,  that 
remains  unchanged  through  all  the  passing  years  and  misfortunes.  .  .  . 
In  himself,  in  yourself  alone,  no  change  can  take  place  which  shall  not 
increase  my  love  .  .  .  my  love  which  is  bound  up  with  you,  as  you  with 
it,  you  whom  I  see  and  hear  and  listen  to  unceasingly  and  love  for 
ever.  .  .  . 

L.  Joyzelle! 

J.  Yes,  yes,  embrace  mo,  strain  me  tightl}'  to  you  ...  we  have  to 
struggle,  we  shall  have  to  suffer  .  .  .  we  are  in  a  world  which  seems  full 
of  snares  .  ...  ue  are  only  two,  hut  we  are  Love  and  the  whole  of  Love.” 

They  are  two  only,  but  they  are  love,  and  the  whole  of  love. 
A  true  saying  and  grand  in  its  simplicity;  so  that  jealous  human 
nature,  parched  with  desire,  will  stand  disarmed  before  this  love, 
and  do  homage  to  it ;  nay,  more,  will  sacrifice  itself  in  its  honour. 
The  temptation  to  love  is  never  utterly  extinct  in  the  heart  of 
man ;  sometimes  it  sleeps,  but  it  never  awakes  with  greater  vehem¬ 
ence  than  when  the  opportunity  promises  to  be  the  last  in  a  life. 
This  is  Merlin’s  case,  when  his  subconscious  spirit,  while  his 
master  is  resting,  goes  to  lightly  touch  the  lips  of  the  sleeping 
Joyzelle. 

Auielle.  She  sleeps — the  whispers  of  the  garden  are  hushed  to  listen 
to  her  breathing — and  only  the  nightingale,  delegated  by  the  night  which 
bathes  her  in  silver  light,  comes  to  rock  her  slumbers  .  .  .  how  sweet  she 
is  and  peaceful.  How  pure,  a  thousand  times  more  pure  than  the  water, 
that  runs  yonder,  streaming  from  the  glaciers,  into  the  alabaster  that 
sings  beneath  the  pale  foliage.  .  .  .  Her  sweet  hair  spreads  like  a  wave 
of  light  motionless ;  and  the  moon  cannot  tell  to  whom  belongs  the  gold 
that  mingles  with  the  azure  when  glide  its  rays.  .  .  .  She  has  closed  her 
bright  eyes.  .  .  .  And  yet  the  sparkles  that  fall  from  the  stars  tremblingly 
lift  her  tender  eyelashes,  to  discover  beneath  a  last  remembrance  of  the 
bright  day  that  has  gone.  .  .  .  Her  mouth  is  a  moist  and  breathing 
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flower  .  .  .  and  tlie  lilies  have  sprinkled  dewdrops  on  her  bare  shoulder,  to 
give  her  her  share  of  the  pearls  which  the  night  silently  distributes  in 
the  name  of  the  skies  which  open  over  the  treasure  of  the  worlds.  .  .  .  Ah, 
Joyzelle!  Joyzelle!  I  am  but  a  shadow  astray  in  the  night,  more  astray 
than  you  for  all  my  power  of  vision,  and  nearer  to  the  tomb  when 
happiness  is  quenched.  ...  I  belong  not  to  myself  ...  I  but  obey  my 
master.  ...  I  have  nothing  to  give  but  an  invisible  kiss  which  cannot 
wake  you  and  is  not  even  mine.  .  .  .  But  I  love  you,  I  love  you,  as  a 
less  happy  sister  loves  one  whom  love  has  chosen  before  her.  ...  I  love 
you  ...  I  encircle  you  with  all  the  powers  which  are  not  named  in  the 
prayers  of  men,  and  would  that  my  master  had  met  you  earlier,  before 
destiny,  which  hurries  before  him  this  incomparable  hour,  had  fixed  the 
future  rich  in  tears  which  waits  for  him  and  for  me  with  him.  ...  I 
cast  my  weak  and  troubled  tenderness  over  your  calm  sleep.  .  .  .  That 
is  the  only  kiss  that  I  can  give  you.  ...  Ah  !  why  does  not  he  whoso 
unconscious  and  obedient  shadow  I  am,  himself  come  and  imprint  it 
on  your  lips  which  draw  mine,  as  all  that  is  beautiful  draws  the 
mysterious.  .  .  . 

Joyzelle,  dreaminfj;,  succumbs  beneath  these  “flowers  falling 
from  paradise,”  which  she  thinks  to  be  Lanceor’s  kisses.  There  is 
yet  time  for  Merlin  to  grasp  the  happiness  inclining  first  to  him 
and  then  to  his  son,  and  to  drive  from  him  the  prospect  which 
threatens  (dd  age,  the  doom  whicli  fate  holds  in  store  for  him,  and 
which  m\ist  rob  his  later  days  of  vigour  and  wisdom,  the  doom 
which  echoes  in  the  chamber  of  his  heart  like  “  some  name  of 
madness,  distress  and  shame.”  Why  not  listen  to  instinct,  “  the 
sole  saviour  of  men  ”  ?  insinuates  the  faithless  Arielle.  But  Merlin 
has  brought  forth  his  spirit  to  open  his  eyes,  not  to  lead  him 
astray.  He  throws  up  his  part,  for  his  hour  is  over;  it  is  the  hour 
of  those  who  come  and  meet  the  one  the  other  as  time  and  life 
have  ordained. 

“Ah  !  when  we  thus  hold  in  our  hands  our  own  happiness  and  another’s; 
when  we  must  crush  the  one  to  let  the  other  survive;  then  is  it  that  we 
feel  by  what  deep  roots  we  are  bound  to  the  earth  on  which  we  sit  and 
groan ;  then  is  it  that  our  life  utters  one  despairing  superhuman  attempt 
to  make  itself  heard  and  to  defend  its  rights.  But  that  is  the  time  also  to 
give  ear  to  that  other  voice  which  has  no  definite  or  certain  message  to  give 
us,  no  promise  to  make,  and  is  only  a  more  sacred  whisper  than  life’s  mis¬ 
shapen  utterances.” 

And  Merlin,  altbougb  ‘  made  for  happiness  like  the  rest  of  man¬ 
kind,’  will  yield  it  to  him  w'hom  the  years  have  chosen  for  the 
love  which  he  had  hopes  to  win;  and  for  his  son’s  sake  he  will 
put  an  end  to  the  racking  trial,  those  “  painful  joys  ”  for  one 
of  which  he  would  willingly  barter  all  the  joys  of  existence. 
Age  makes  a  sublime  renunciation  of  the  still  virtual  potentialities 
of  the  Past  in  view  of  the  fairer  harvest  that  youth  promises  the 
Future.  Merlin’s  arts  present  him  before  the  awakened  Joyzelle 
with  his  youth  renewed,  like  a  second  Lanceor,  but  her  simple  yet 
clear-sighted  love  penetrates  the  artifice.  “Were  there  twenty 
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thousand  of  you,  likenesses  of  him,  and  he  were  alone  amon{»  you, 
and  with  no  trace  of  what  he  was  yesterday,  I  would  overthrow  the 
twenty  thousand  phantoms  to  make  my  way  to  the  only  man  who 
is  not  a  ghost  among  the  other  ghosts  !  ”  The  magician  brought  to 
book,  and  glad  of  it,  tells  her  of  his  ren^inciation,  at  once  sincerely 
and  treacherously.  ITe  does  not  ask  her  to  love  him,  but  merely 
to  give  up  her  love  for  the  other,  who  is  creating  the  cruellest 
disillusions  for  her.  Joyzelle  remains  unchanged,  and  Merlin 
produces  a  second  vision  of  Lanceor’s  infidelity.  She  refuses  to 
look  and  withdraws.  TTere,  in  the  fourth  act,  is  reached  the  climax 
of  the  work  from  the  standpoint  of  dramatic  art,  in  a  duologue 
between  ^ferlin  and  Joyzelle,  in  which  the  former,  to  mitigate  her 
despair,  offers  to  bring  back  to  life  Lanceor’s  inanimate  body,  on 
condition  that  she  gives  herself  unreservedly  to  him  by  way  of  pay¬ 
ment.  It  would  be  a  most  commonplace  situation — though  Maurice 
Maeterlinck  loves  the  commonplace  situation,  because  it  is  more 
true,  more  natural,  more  simple — were  it  not  for  the  intensity  of 
the  emotion  and  the  expression.  When  Merlin  talks  of  recalling 
the  vigour  and  beauty  which  have  fallen  away  from  Lanceor,  what 
poignancy  there  is  in  her  cry:  “What  matters  his  beauty  if  his 
life  is  to  escape  us !  Give  me  him  just  as  he  is,  no  matter  how,  so 
long  as  I  find  him,  and  so  long  as  he  breathes !  ”  When  again  the 
tempter,  on  the  point  of  seizing  her  consent,  counsels  her  to  hide 
the  truth  from  her  lover,  all  the  strength  and  all  the  simplicity 
of  her  love  is  summed  up  in  her  reply :  “  Hut  I  must  tell  him 
everything,  because  I  love  him  !  ”  And  yet  when  she  is  promised 
to  the  executioner,  and  Lanceor  returns  to  her,  she  tells  him 
nothing,  nothing  but  hesitating  and  improbable  lies,  which  he  in 
his  turn,  loving  her  as  she  loves  him,  will  believe  as  readily  as  she 
has  done. 

Lanceor.  Now  it  is  for  me  to  take  care  of  you,  to  recall  your  spirit, 
and  warm  your  chilled  hands,  pursue  your  lips,  and  bring  you  back  to  the 
midst  of  the  happiness  we  lost  .  .  .  soon  shall  we  reach  it,  for  love  is  our 
guide.  .  .  .  Love  triumphs  over  everything  when  it  finds  two  hearts 
surrendering  themselves  to  it  fearlessly  and  unreservedly.  .  .  .  All  the 
rest  is  nothing,  the  rest  is  forgotten^  the  rest  withdraws  and  must  make  way 
for  love.  .  .  . 

JoYZELiK  (loolcing  firedlg  before  her).  All  the  rest  withdraws  and  must 
make  way  for  love. 

We  have  grasped  the  meaning  of  this  last  repetition,  and  we 
understand  how  Joyzelle  could  have  lied;  what  was  to  have  been 
shall  not  be.  She  has  taken  a  supreme  resolve.  She  will  kill 
Merlin.  .  .  first.  And  so,  in  the  fifth  and  last  act,  we  see  Merlin 
asleep,  or  rather  pretending  to  be  asleep,  and  Arielle  an  invisible 
looker-on.  Enter  Joyzelle,  dagger  in  hand,  but  before  her  sleeping 
enemy,  now  entirely  at  her  mercy,  she  pauses  before  executing 
justice.  She  is  a  woman  and  pitiful  but  she  is  in  love  also,  and 
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slie  will  listen  to  ‘the  voice  of  my  fate  willin"  me  to  save  us.’ 
She  raises  her  daf^f^er — Arielle  stays  her  arm,  and  Aferlin  comes 
to  lier  and  reveals  to  her  and  to  Lanceor,  who  reappears,  their 
happiness,  how  “she  has  conquered  Fate  hy  listening  to  Love”; 
Lanceor  being  happy,  so  is  Joyzelle,  and  both  unconsciously  make 
an  etfort  to  comfort  their  father,  who  asks  their  forgiveness  for 
the  trial. 

JoYZEiXE.  No,  no,  these  are  not  the  cold  hands  of  pardon  .  .  .  these 
are  hands  that  caress,  adore,  and  thank.  ...  I  know  now  why,  in  spite 
of  my  hatred,  hate  I  could  not  !  .  .  .  What  you  have  done  was  more 
difficult  than  all  I  have  done,  because  it  was  cruelty,  and  when  I  think 
again  on  all  that  has  passed,  it  is  you,  my  father,  it  is  you  who  have 
endured  the  heaviest  and  most  glorious  trial. 

Meulin.  No,  the  most  glorious  trial  was  not  among  the  things  that  are 
open  to  your  sight.  ...  It  will  remain  the  secret  of  this  heart  which 
loves  you  and  unites  you  to  itself;  and  which,  to  change  to  happiness  this 
too  deep  secret,  asks  from  you  twain,  my  children,  hut  one  moment  of 
your  joys,  and  perhaps  a  kiss  a  little  longer  than  is  given  in  passiiig  to  the 
greybeard  who  withdraws. 

Lanceor  (thrmciiKj  hiiuself  info  his  arms).  My  father!  .  .  . 

Joyzelle  (also  emhracimj  him).  And  mine!  .  .  . 

Arielle  (tryiiKj  to  insiimate  herself  into  the  embracing  group).  None 
sees  me,  and  none  thinks  of  giving  me  my  share  of  the  love  snatched  by 
my  invisible  hands  from  the  clutch  of  the  days  and  the  years.  .  . 

Merlin.  I  see  you,  Arielle,  you  love  all  three  of  us;  but  you  have  a 
warmer  kiss  for  Joyzelle  than  for  the  rest  of  us.  .  .  .  Come,  you  may 
embrace  her.  .  .  .  The  trial  is  over  in  my  old  heart  as  well.  ...  A 
little  while  and  we  shall  bo  far  from  her  and  far  from  love,  too.  (.\rielle 
gives  Joyzelle  a  long  embrace.) 

Joyzelle.  What  do  you  say,  father,  and  to  whom  arc  you  speaking? 
It  seems  that  the  flowers  I  cannot  pluck  come  to  stroke  my  brow  and 
caress  my  lips.  .  .  . 

Merlin.  Do  not  wave  them  aside,  they  are  sad  and  pure.  .  .  .  ’Tis  my 
poor  Arielle  who  is  scattering  them  over  you;  she  is  an  invisible  spirit, 
the  isle’s  good  fairy,  who  discovered  and  guarded  you.  .  .  .  She  would 
fain  mix  for  the  last  time  in  your  great  love,  and  asks  a  share,  as  separate 
as  herself,  of  the  happiness  you  owe  to  her . 

Such  is  the  touching  ending,  with  a  depth  of  thought  in  its 
melancholy  optimism,  of  a  tragic  dream  which  after  all  was 
nothing  but  a  dream.  The  frank  prolixity  of  this  ending  will 
doubtless  and  not  unreasonably  provoke  a  smile  from  the  strict 
adherent  of  the  stage  in  the  narrow  and  consecrated  sense  of  the 
term.  Those,  however,  who  do  not  refuse  on  occasion  to  adapt 
themselves  to  aesthetic  ideas  other  than  their  own,  will  accept  the 
conclusion  impatiently  desired  by  the  philosopher  and  poet  of  the 
whole  matter  of  this  “dramatic  criticism  of  pure  Love,”  which 
pours  in  a  stream  of  poetry  that,  like  the  heroine’s  name,  “  is  as 
caressing  as  a  wing,  or  the  fragrance  of  flowers,  a  breath  of  joy 
or  a  ray  of  light,”  and  puts  to  shame  the  sordid  tawdriness  of  selflsh 
passion. 

Maurice  A.  Gerotiiwohl. 
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When  one  looks  at  the  Russia  of  to-day,  it  is  diffieuU  to  realise 
that  up  to  little  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago  little  or 
no  interest  was  taken  in  the  atfairs  of  Russia  hy  the 
rest  of  Europe,  the  ]\[uscovite  Empire  being  regarded  as 
more  of  an  Oriental  kingdom  than  a  European  Power. 
It  was  quite  outside  the  sphere  of  European  politics.  Diplo¬ 
matic  intercourse  certainly  existed,  hut  it  was  restricted  to 
the  despatch  of  an  extraordinary  embassy  on  rare  occasions,  per¬ 
haps  four  or  five  times  in  the  course  of  a  century,  and  the  trade 
with  Archangel  constituted  practically  the  only  commercial  rela¬ 
tions,  which,  as  Archangel  was  blocked  hy  ice  for  eight  months 
in  the  year,  cannot  have  amoiinted  to  very  much.  Between  the 
Russia  of  that  day  and  the  rest  of  western  civilisation  a  deep 
gidf  existed.  To  cross  the  Russian  frontier  was  to  find  one’s 
self  immediately  in  a  country  that,  as  regards  social  atmosphere 
and  national  eharacteristics,  was  so  widely  different  from  the 
neighbouring  States  as  to  have  little  or  nothing  in  common  with 
them. 

In  1687  an  embas.sy  was  despatched  from  Moscot^  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  inviting  the  Christian  Powers  to  unite  with  Russia  in  a 
league  against  the  Turks.  The  history  of  Ihis  mission  is  impor¬ 
tant,  for  in  the  negotiations  which  took  place  it  was  arranged  that 
in  future  in  all  diplomatic  correspondence  the  tsar  should  be 
styled  “Majesty”  instead  of  “Serenity”  as  heretofore,  and  that, 
further,  henceforth  the  embassies  from  the  tsar  should  no  longer 
be  treated  in  the  Oriental  manner,  but  that  they  should  be  placetl 
on  the  same  footing  as  those  of  other  European  nations;  that  is 
to  say,  that  they  should  pay  their  own  expenses,  and  that  the 
costs  of  embassies  sent  to  Moscow  should  be  defrayed  by  the 
Power  they  represented. 

The  accounts  which  have  come  down  to  us  of  the  demeanour 
of  the  envoys  who  represented  the  Tsar  of  Muscovy  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  read  more  like  an  act  out  of  a  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  play 
than  a  true  account  of  a  diplomatic  mission.  None  of  the  ambas- 
s.adors,  we  find,  could  speak  any  language  but  their  own,  and 
they  appear  to  have  been  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  manners  or 
even  the  ways  of  diplomacy.  At  Vienna  their  conduct  was  so 
outrageous  that  every  effort  was  made  to  get  rid  of  them  as  soon 
as  possible.  The  members  of  their  suite  appear  to  have  been 
constantly  drunk,  and  to  have  been  the  frequent  cause  of  disturb¬ 
ances  in  the  streets.  The  courier,  who  was  despatched  to  Paris  to 
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nnununre  file  date  of  their  arrival  there,  absolutely  declined  to 
deliver  up  the  letter  with  which  he  was  charged  to  any  one  but 
the  kiug  himself.  It  was  su^f^ested  that  the  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  should  receive  it,  hut  nothing  would  persuade  him  to 
agree  to  this,  and  he  actually  returned  without  having  presented 
it.  When,  on  the  arrival  in  France  of  the  ambassadors,  the  cus¬ 
toms  officers  wanted  to  examine  their  baggage,  they  refused 
to  allow  it,  and,  on  the  authorities  insisting,  the  envoys 
insulted  them,  and  one  of  them  even  drew  a  knife  and  prepared 
to  resist  by  force.  Finally,  they  gave  so  much  trouble  that  they 
were  ordered  to  leave  the  country.  As  they  refused,  recourse  vi'as 
had  to  strong  measures.  All  the  furniture  was  taken  out  of  the 
house  in  which  they  were  living,  and  orders  were  given  that  no 
food  should  be  supplied  to  them.  When  reduced  by  hunger  and 
discomfort  to  a  better  frame  of  mind,  they  submitted,  and  begged 
to  be  allowed  to  carry  out  their  mission,  pleading  that  if  they 
returned  to  Moscow  without  doing  so  they  wotild  lose  their  heads. 
They  consented  to  all  that  the  French  Court  demanded  of  them, 
allowed  their  baggage  to  be  examined,  and  condescended  to  be 
received  by  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  They  w’cre  then 
granted  an  audience  by  the  king,  were  entertained  at  (’ourt 
and  w’ere  shown  the  gardens  and  fountains  of  Versailles.  So 
delighted  were  they  wuth  their  experiences  that  when  the  day 
appointed  for  their  departure  came  they  declined  to  go,  and  made 
every  possible  excuse  for  remaining  longer.  It  was  only  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  they  could  be  induced  to  depart.  It  is 
nrtt  surprising  that  the  rest  of  Europe  entertained  the  opinion 
that  llussia  was  a  land  peopled  by  barbarians.  After  the  battle  of 
Poltava,  Peter  the  Great  sent  a  special  messenger  with  letters 
announcing  the  victory  to  both  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  In  one  of  them  this  passage  was  found:  — 
“In  short,  the  whole  of  the  enemy’s  army  has  had  an  end  like 
that  of  Phaeton.”  This  phrase  caused  a  good  deal  of  speoulation 
and  doubts  were  even  entertained  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the 
letters,  and  of  the  reality  of  the  victory;  “For  what,”  it  was  said, 
“can  the  Pussians  know  about  Phaeton?” 

The  tsar  of  Muscovy  was  a  despot  who  exercised  unlimited 
power,  both  the  lives  and  the  property  of  his  subjects  being 
absolutely  at  his  disposal,  lie  dwelt  in  dignified  seclusion,  being 
rarely  seen  by  the  people  in  times  of  peace,  excepting  at  the 
high  festivals,  w'hen,  as  Gordon  quaintly  puts  it,  he  was  “merely 
exposed  as  a  relique.”  His  palace  was  surrounded  by  a  high  wall 
to  keep  off  the  gaze  of  the  curious !  As  his  subjects  approached 
it  they  took  off  their  hats  and  they  walked  past  with  bared  heads. 
His  sentinels  and  guards  stood  round  about  it  like  immovable 
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statues.  None  but  bis  own  servants  ever  approached  the  inner¬ 
most  court  excepting  the  lords  that  were  in  office,  and  not  a 
sound  was  heard  within  its  walls.  The  heavy  silence  which 
reigned  in  the  vast  corridors  and  courtyards  suggested  more  a 
city  of  the  dead  than  the  residence  of  a  brilliant  Court.  His 
immediate  surroundings  were  as  splendid  and  glittering  as  those 
of  any  eastern  monarch,  and  on  the  few  occasions  on  which  he 
showed  himself  to  his  subjects  it  was  with  “wonderful  splendour 
of  jewels  and  attendants.”  Dr.  Collins,  English  physician  to  the 
Tsar  Alexis,  who  was  contemporary  with  Charles  II.  of  England, 
tells  us  that  whenever  the  tsar  left  the  precincts  of  the  palace 
the  east  gate  of  the  inner  wall  of  the  city  was  closed  until  his 
return,  and  that  when  on  one  occasion  he  went  to  visit  a  subject 
he  did  not  “go  by  the  common  way,  for  the  side  wall  was  pull’d 
down.”  Once,  when  he  was  driving,  a  suppliant  with  a  petition 
came  too  near  his  coach.  The  tsar,  in  a  frenzy  either  of  fear  or 
rage,  killed  him  with  his  own  hand.  None  of  his  nobles  ever  sat 
down  in  his  presence,  excepting  at  the  great  councils,  and  on  a 
petition  being  granted,  the  boyar  who  had  presented  it  would 
bow  twenty  or  thirty  times  to  the  ground  before  him  in  token  of 
gratitude.  The  tsaritsa  and  the  princesses  were  closely  confined 
to  their  own  apartments.  They  drove  in  carriages  which  were 
either  closed  or  hung  round  with  curtains,  and  they  timed  their 
visits  to  the  churches  or  monasteries  for  the  early  morning  or  the 
evening;  and,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  public  were  not 
admitted  while  they  were  there,  and  that  only  the  attendants  of 
the  Court  were  present,  a  silk  or  gauze  curtain  always  screened 
them  from  general  observation.  The  visits  paid  to  them  by  their 
priests  or  physicians  always  took  place  in  a  darkened  room  with 
a  curtain  interposed  between  them.  To  the  people  at  large  the 
ladies  of  the  tsar’s  family  were  nothing  but  a  name,  of  whose 
existence  they  were  merely  aware  by  hearing  them  mentioned  iu 
the  prayers  of  the  Church. 

The  condition  of  the  people  was  wretched  to  a  degree.  “  There 
are  no  people  that  live  so  miserably  as  the  poor  of  Russia,”  says 
a  contemporary  writer,  “  if  they  have  straw  and  water  they  make 
shift  to  live :  straw  dried  and  stamped  in  winter  time  is  their 
bread :  in  summer,  grass  and  roots ;  at  all  times  bark  of  trees 
is  good  meat  to  them,  yet  many  die  in  the  streets  for  hunger,  none 
relieving  or  regarding  them.”  Among  the  better  classes  an 
equally  hopeless  state  of  things  existed.  “  A  man  is  neither  sure 
of  his  life  nor  can  he  call  what  he  has  his  own,”  writesi  Gordon, 
“  as  all  depends  on  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  prince.”  The 
tsar’s  revenue  was  just  what  he  could  raise,  and  exactions  were 
very  frequent.  So  while  the  tsar  despoiled  the  nobility  and  the 
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richer  merchants,  these  in  their  turn  preyed  upon  their  poorer 
neif'hhours;  the  members  of  one  class  enriched  themselves  at  the 
expense  of  those  immediately  below  them,  and  personal  security 
and  the  rights  of  possession  were  thinpjs  utterly  unknown. 

Xo  code  of  laws  existed  previous  to  A.I).  1649,  and  Dr.  Collins 
describes  their  judiciary  proceedings  as  “very  confused.”  The 
boyar  of  the  district  heard  all  cases  of  complaint,  and  gave  a  de¬ 
cision,  against  which  there  was  no  appeal.  There  Were  no  lawyers, 
and  each  man  stated  his  own  case.  When  Peter  the  Great  was  in 
London,  he  was  conducted  one  day  to  Westminster  TTall,  where  he 
stood  for  some  time  watching  the  animated  scene,  in  which  he  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  greatly  interested.  Presently  he  inquired  who  all 
those  busy  people  were,  and  what  they  were  doing.  On  being  told 
that  they  were  lawyers,  he  could  not  conceal  his  amazement. 
“Lawyers?”  he  exclaimed,  incredulously,  “why,  I  have  but  two 
in  my  whole  dominion,  and  I  design  to  hang  one  of  them  the 
moment  I  get  home.”  Collins  tells  us  that  “  if  there  be  a  suit 
of  law,  and  no  bribes  on  either  side,  most  commonly  the  plaintiff 
gets  the  better,  for  they  presume  he  has  the  most  right.”  Trial 
by  combat,  too  was  not  unknown.  As  no  person  could  be  fo\ind 
guilty  on  the  evidence  of  a  witness,  or  even  of  a  number  of  wit¬ 
nesses,  but  only  on  a  confession  of  his  own  guilt,  recourse  was 
had  to  torture  in  order  to  obtain  a  confession,  so  that  a  crimi¬ 
nal  investigation  in  Russia  meant  merely  an  application  of 
torture.  Alexis  had  a  permanent  staff  of  fifty  executioners,  and 
we  are  told  that  none  of  them  were  ever  idle.  The  most  revolting 
tortures  were  practised  upon  suspected  persons.  During  the  in¬ 
quiry  which  followed  the  rebellion  of  the  Streltsi  in  1698,  the 
tsar  established  fourteen  torture-chambers  in  Moscow,  which 
were  presided  over  by  the  Russians  in  whom  he  had  the  most 
confidence  for  that  kind  of  work,  and  thirty  fires  were  con¬ 
tinually  burning  for  the  service  of  the  executioners. 

The  great  mass  of  the  people  were  sunk  in  the  deepest  state  of 
ignorance  and  superstition.  The  clergy  were  very  averse  to 
education  and  to  all  forms  of  progress,  and  declared  all  books 
but  those  which  treated  of  the  history  of  the  country  or  of  the 
lives  of  saints,  to  be  as  dangerous  as  witchcraft.  There  were 
no  schools,  nor  any  popular  system  of  education,  even  the  nobles 
being  taught  little  more  than  reading  and  writing.  Of  mathe¬ 
matics  or  even  arithmetic  nothing  was  known,  it  being  customary 
for  all  computations,  even  in  the  Imperial  Treasury,  to  be  made 
with  the  assistance  of  beads  on  wires  in  a  frame. 

Such,  briefly,  was  Russia  when  Peter  the  Great  ascended  the 
throne.  Of  this  extraordinary  man  much  has  been  written,  for  it 
is  difficult  to  find  a  parallel  to  him  in  history,  ills  frenzied 
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bursts  of  pnssion,  his  fiendish  cruelty,  the  coarse  brutality  of  bis 
Tuanners,  the  drunken  orgies  in  which  he  delighted,  all  exhibit 
him  in  the  light  of  an  inhuman  monster;  while  on  the  other  hand 
the  indomitable  perseverance  and  wonderful  energy  with  which 
he  pursued  his  aims,  his  marvellous  resource,  the  sudden  moods  of 
tenderness  and  of  spontaneous  generosity  to  which  he  was  liable, 
his  entire  freedom  from  prejudice,  his  boundless  entlmsiasm  and 
his  lofty  patriotism,  all  compel  the  deepest  admiration.  lie  was 
a  barbarian,  and  he  remained  a  baibarian  to  the  day  of  his  death, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  refrain  from  admiring  bim  even  while  we 
admit  that  he  was  detestable.  Of  the  state  in  which  he  found 
Russia,  an  outline  sketch  has  been  given.  11  is  reign  lasted  but 
forty-three  years,  and  in  that  comparatively  short  space  of  time 
he  imposed  upon  his  subjects  some  very  radical  reforms  both  in 
administration  and  in  social  conditions;  in  the  place  of  a  useless 
militia,  he  raised  and  equipped  an  army  which  eventually  inflicted 
defeat  upon  some  of  the  best  disciplined  troops  in  Europe;  he 
forced  Russia  to  the  front  line  of  European  politics;  he  added 
six  new  provinces  to  his  dominions  securing  thereby  access  to  two 
seas,  the  Raltic  Sea  and  the  Caspian;  he  established  a  trade  with 
the  rest  of  Europe;  founded  a  T^aval  Academy,  and  built,  manned, 
and  fitted  out  an  efficient  fleet. 

It  was  the  tsar’s  fondness  for  maritime  pursuits  which  led  the 
way  to  his  other  achievements;  it  was  the  dream  of  beholding  his 
fleet  sailing  in  his  own  waters  that  led  him  to  devote  his  attention 
to  military  matters  with  a  view  of  conquest.  “The  tsar’s  mind 
had  early  taken  a  strange  ply,”  says  Macaulay,  “  which  it  retained 
to  the  last.  His  empire  was  of  all  empires  the  least  capable  of 
being  made  a  great  naval  power.  The  Swedish  provinces  lay 
between  his  States  and  the  Raltic.  The  Rosphorus  and  the  Dar¬ 
danelles  lay  between  bis  States  and  the  Mediterranean.  He  had 
access  to  the  ocean  only  in  a  latitude  in  which  navigation  is, 
during  a  great  part  of  every  year,  perilous  and  difficult.  On  this 
ocean  he  had  only  a  single  port.  Archangel ;  and  the  whole 
shipping  of  Archangel  was  foreign.  There  did  not  exist  a 
Russian  vessel  larger  than  a  fishing  boat.  Yet  for  some  cause 
which  cannot  now  be  traced,  he  had  a  fondness  for  maritime  pur¬ 
suits  which  amounted  to  a  passion,  almost  indeed  to  a  monomania. 
His  imagination  was  full  of  sails,  yardarms  and  rudders.  That 
large  mind,  equal  to  the  highest  duties  of  the  general  and  the 
statesman,  contracted  itself  to  the  most  minute  details  of  naval 
architecture  and  naval  discipline.  The  chief  ambition  of  the 
great  conqueror  and  legislator  was  to  be  a  good  boatswain  and  a 
good  ship’s  caTq)enter.”  When  his  ships  were  built  he  began 
to  cherish  the  dream  of  a  port  in  a  more  favourable  situation  for 
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trade  than  Archangel,  and  when  in  the  course  of  the  war  with 
Sweden  he  obtained  possession  of  Ingria  and  of  the  Neva  which 
gave  him  communication  with  the  sea,  he  determined  to  put  this 
long-cherished  scheme  into  execution. 

A  few  miles  from  where  the  Neva  enters  the  Gulf  of  Finland 
the  river  makes  a  sudden  turn,  and,  breaking  up  into  a  number 
of  channels,  forms  several  islands.  It  was  on  one  of  these, 
originally  known  as  Hare  Island,  that  the  first  town  of  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  stood.  Mcnschikofl:  had  previously  made  a  survey  of  the 
district  by  the  tsar’s  orders,  and  the  story  goes  that  on  Whit- 
Sunday,  May  16th,  1703,  as  he  was  conducting  the  tsar  over  the 
ground,  Peter,  suddenly  snatching  a  halbert  from  one  of  the 
attendants,  proceeded  to  cut  two  strips  of  turf,  which  he  placed 
crossways,  with  the  words  “Here  there  shall  be  a  city,”  and 
taking  up  a  spade  began  there  and  then  to  throw  up  the  first 
embankment.  While  he  was  so  engaged,  it  seems,  an  eagle  was 
observed  to  be  hovering  in  the  air  over  his  head.  A  shot  from 
a  musket  brought  it  down,  and  the  tsar,  placing  the  wounded 
bird  on  his  wrist,  entered  a  boat,  and  had  himself  rowed  about 
in  and  out  of  the  islands  in  continuation  of  his  survey  of  the 
neighbourhood.  Thus  was  the  foundation  of  St.  Petersburg  laid. 

It  was  a  strange  choice  that  he  had  made.  The  island  was 
overgrown  with  woods  and  thickets,  and  was  so  low-lying  and  ex¬ 
posed  in  position  that  during  the  prevalence  of  the  westerly 
winds  it  was  usually  covered  with  water.  The  country  round  was 
desolate  to  a  degree.  On  the  mainland  the  dreary  plain  stretched 
away  into  the  distance  for  league  upon  league  with  nothing  to 
break  the  monotony  of  the  landscape.  The  word  “  Neva  ”  is  the 
Finnish  equivalent  for  “  mud,”  and  the  whole  place  was  practi¬ 
cally  a  marsh.  There  were  no  signs  of  human  habitation  visible, 
save  the  hovels  on  the  fringe  of  the  river  where  dwelt  a  few 
Finnish  fishermen,  the  only  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  woods 
being  packs  of  wolves.  There  was  no  pasturage,  nor  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  any  cultivation.  The  climate  was  so  raw  that  no  fruit 
would  ripen,  and  no  vegetables  but  cabbages  and  turnips,  and  the 
winters  were  so  severe  that  for  six  months  in  the  year  the  river 
was  frozen.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  scene  of  desolation  that 
the  tsar  proposed  to  build  a  fortress  and  a  city — a  scheme  so  wild 
and  extravagant  that  contemporary  writers  describe  it  as  “  a  force 
upon  nature.” 

Having  once  made  up  his  mind  as  to  the  site,  the  tsar  acted 
with  characteristic  energy.  The  difficulties  which  confronted 
him  were  well-nigh  insuperable.  Before  a  foundation  could  be 
laid  a  track  had  to  be  cut  through  the  dense  undergrowth, 
swamps  had  to  be  converted  into  terra  firma,  and  embankments 
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tliiowu  up  to  ward  oti:  the  danger  of  inundation;  workmen,  more¬ 
over,  had  to  be  found,  and  brought  here  to  undertake  the  work. 
Any  other  man  would  have  quailed  before  the  magnitude  of  the 
task,  but  the  tsar  was  no  ordinary  man,  and  he  was  above  all 
things  a  man  of  resource.  His  resolution  never  faltered.  His 
soldiers  and  the  vSwedish  prisoners  were  at  once  set  to  work,  and 
within  an  incredibly  short  time — for  the  dithcultics  of  transport 
were  enormous — he  had  an  army  of  workmen  on  the  spot.  Cos¬ 
sacks,  llussians,  Tartars,  Calmucks,  peasants  of  all  sorts,  they 
came  from  all  parts  of  his  dominions,  some  having  been  brought 
a  distance  of  fifteen  hundred  miles.  Not  only  were  many  of 
them  quite  unfitted  for  this  kind  of  work,  but  they  were  provided 
with  none  of  the  necessary  tools  and  implements,  such  as  spades, 
shovels,  wheelbarrows,  pickaxes,  planks,  etc.  Earth  was  scarce 
thereabouts,  and  a  great  deal  had  to  be  brought  from  a  distance. 
They  were  obliged  to  scrape  it  up  with  their  hands,  and  carry 
it  in  their  skirts  or  in  bags  improvised  out  of  rags  or  matting. 
No  accommodation  had  been  provided  for  them.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  way  of  huts  or  houses  for  them  to  live  in,  and  the 
commissariat  arrangements  were  of  the  most  elementary  descrip¬ 
tion.  The  country  having  been  laid  waste  by  the  war,  and  the 
supplies  from  Ladoga  being  constantly  delayed  by  adverse  winds, 
provisions  frequently  ran  short,  the  men  being  obliged  sometimes 
to  go  without  food  for  two  days  at  a  time.  To  add  to  their 
miseries  the  w^aters  rose  and  flooded  the  works,  and  many  who 
were  too  ill  to  move  were  carried  away  and  drowned.  They  died 
by  thousands.  It  is  computed  that  what  with  the  floods,  the 
climate,  and  disease,  upwards  of  100,000  of  them  died  here  during 
the  first  year.  However,  the  work  went  on  in  spite  of  everything, 
and  in  five  months’  time  from  the  laying  of  the  foundation  the 
fortress  was  finished. 

The  plan  had  been  drawn  by  the  tsar’s  own  hand,  for  he  was 
an  excellent  draughtsman.  The  war  was  still  going  on,  and 
when  his  presence  was  necessary  elsewhere  the  direction  of  the 
work  was  entrusted  to  Menschikoft'.  But  he  managed  to  spend 
a  great  deal  of  time  there,  and  one  of  the  six  bastions  of  the 
fortress  was  constructed  under  his  personal  supervision,  the  other 
five  being  given  to  the  care  of  Menschikofi,  Golovin,  Cyril  Narysh¬ 
kin,  Zotoff  and  Trubestsky  respectively.  The  foundation  was  laid 
with  the  stones  from  the  neighbouring  fortress  of  Nyenchantz, 
but  the  rest  of  the  building  was  of  wood.  It  contained  a  small 
wooden  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  the  tsar’s 
patron  saints;  which  is  said  to  have  been  very  pretty,  the  interior 
being  covered  with  stucco  in  imitation  of  marble,  and  whiiJL 
boasted  a  peal  of  musical  bells,  tuned  to  play  an  air.  Close  at 
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hand  was  the  long,  low  wooden  house  where  the  tsar  lived  while 
superiuteuding  the  building  operations  which  is  still  standing  at 
the  present  day. 

While  the  walls  of  the  fortress  were  yet  but  a  short  distance 
above  the  ground,  the  tsar  was  already  busying  himself  wu’tli 
plans  for  the  city  which  he  intended  should  rise  beside  it.  There 
were  no  workmen  available  for  it,  nor  w'as  there  a  population  to 
inhabit  it  when  once  it  was  built,  but  tritling  considerations  such 
as  these  did  not  weigh  very  heavily  with  the  tsar.  He  never  did 
tilings  by  halves,  and  having  set  his  affections  upon  this  particular 
spot,  and  seeing  in  imagination  a  large  and  flourishing  community 
where  other  people  only  saw  mud  flats  and  uninhabitable  islands, 
he  was  not  at  a  loss  for  one  moment  to  devise  means  for  carrying 
his  plans  into  execution,  lie  solved  this  particular  problem  by 
commanding  large  numbers  of  his  subjects,  nobility,  merchants 
and  tradespeople  alike,  to  leave  their  homes  and  to  come  and  take 
up  their  residence  in  his  new  city.  They  were  to  transport  them¬ 
selves  with  their  retinues,  their  stock-in-t#ade,  and  such  of  their 
property  as  they  could  bring  with  them  to  this  inhospitable  region, 
and  settle  themselves  down  here  and  pursue  their  ordinary  avoca¬ 
tions  as  in  their  own  towns.  The  consternation  of  the  unfortunate 
people  when  they  realised  what  was  in  store  for  them  can  be 
imagined,  but  the  tsar  was  not  in  the  least  affected  by  their  repre¬ 
sentations.  He  wanted  a  town  and  a  population,  and  there  was 
no  other  way  of  getting  it;  perhaps,  too,  any  qualms  of  conscience 
that  he  may  have  felt  were  soothed  by  the  reflection  that  he  had 
a  precedent  for  his  action  in  the  transfer  of  the  burghers  of  Nov¬ 
gorod  to  Moscow  in  the  days  of  Ivan  111.  and  Ivan  IV.  On  so 
liberal  a  scale  were  his  commands  issued  that  at  the  end  of  a  year 
the  city  contained  quite  a  large  population.  ‘  Most  of  the  houses 
appear  to  have  been  mere  wooden  cabins,  which  could  have  been 
taken  to  pieces  in  a  very  short  time,  and  put  up  somewhere  else, 
but  it  was  the  beginning  of  a  town,  which  was  all  that  the  tsar 
cared  about,  and  considering  the  difliculties  with  which  the  under¬ 
taking  had  been  attended,  the  result  obtained  in  so  short  a  space 
of  time  was  astounding.  “An  enterprise  of  this  nature,”  says 
Voltaire,  “  seemed  to  require  peaceful  times,  yet  was  executed 
in  the  hurry  and  confusion  of  war.  .  .  In  the  space  of  five 
months  a  new  town  arose  out  of  the  ground.  It  is  true  it  was  no 
more  than  a  cluster  of  huts  with  two  brick  houses  surrounded  by 
a  rampart,  but  this  was  sufticient  for  a  beginning,  time  and  per¬ 
severance  accomplished  the  rest.” 

Hardly  had  the  finishing  strokes  been  put  to  the  building  when 
the  first  foreign  ship  arrived.  The  tsar’s  delight  knew  no  bounds 
when  the  intelligence  was  brought  to  him  that  a  strange  vessel 
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was  making  for  the  river.  It  was  the  realisation  of  the  wish  he 
had  cherished  all  his  life,  to  see  the  ships  of  other  countries  in 
his  waters,  and  to  establish  a  trade  route  by  sea  between  his 
dominions  and  the  rest  of  Europe.  He  went  down  to  meet  the 
ship,  and  piloted  her  himself  across  the  bar.  The  astonishment 
of  the  captain  when  he  learnt  who  his  pilot  was  may  be  imagined. 
He  could  hardly  believe  his  good  fortune,  for  he  Avas  invited 
to  Menschikoff’s  house  and  placed  at  table  next  to  the  tsar.  When 
his  majesty  learnt  that  the  ship  was  the  property  of  an  Amsterdam 
merchant  with  whom  he  had  been  on  intimate  terms  during  his 
visit  to  Holland,  he  was  still  further  enraptured.  He  granted  the 
skipper  permission  to  land  all  his  cargo  free  of  duty;  and,  further, 
granted  him  exemption  from  all  dues  and  tolls  whenever  he  should 
visit  his  dominions  again.  At  his  request  the  name  of  the  ship 
was  changed  to  The  St.  Pciersbui  f/,  and  he  presented  the  captain 
with  five  hundred  ducats,  and  each  member  of  the  crew  with  thirty 
thalers.  Another  Hutch  vessel,  and  also  an  English  one,  which 
arrived  shortly  after,  received  the  same  concessions. 

When  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  heard  of  the  town  Peter  was 
building,  he  remarked  scornfully,  “Let  the  tsar  tire  himself  with 
founding  new  towns,  Ave  Avill  keep  tor  ourseU'es  the  honour  of 
taking  them  later.”  When  he  Avas  told,  howeA'cr,  of  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  works  Avhich  Avere  being  carried  on  there,  he  realiseil 
that  it  might  possibly  constitute  a  danger  to  his  frontiers,  and 
he  considered  it  prudent  to  despatch  a  force  against  it  in  1704, 
and  again  in  1705.  In  both  cases  the  attack  proAed  unsuccessful, 
and  the  SAAedes  Avere  compelled  to  retire,  but  the  tsar,  aliAe  to  the 
defenceless  position  of  the  town,  determined  to  fortify  an  island 
some  eighteen  miles  nearer  the  sea  to  protect  it  against  foreign 
invasion.  It  was  Avinter,  and  to  most  people  the  A\'ork  would 
huA'e  seemed  an  impossibility.  But  Peter  Avas  not  easily 
daunted.  In  XoA'ember,  1704,  when  the  ice  aa'us  so  strong  that  it 
could  bear  any  AA-eight,  large  quantities  of  stone,  timber  and  other 
building  materials  Aveie  conveyed  there,  an  undertaking  which 
presented  such  difficulties  that  no  less  than  8,000  horses  and  as 
many  workmen  perished  in  the  execution  of  it.  When  the  mate¬ 
rials  Avere  once  on  the  spot,  “  trees  about  80ft.  long  and  15in.  thick 
AA'ere  taken  and  joined  artfully  together  into  chests  ten  feet  high; 
these  chests  AA-ere  filled  with  stones  of  great  Aveight,  Avhich  sunk 
down  through  the  sea,  and  made  a  very  solid  foundation,”  upon 
Avhich  the  fort  of  Cronstadt  AAas  raised. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  tsar  had  as  yet  begun  to  entertain 
any  idea  of  making  St.  Petersburg  the  capital  of  his  dominions. 
That  came  later.  At  this  time  all  he  seems  to  haA*e  cared  about 
was  the  possession  of  a  fortress  and  a  port.  The  interest  he  took 
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in  the  construction  of  St.  Petersburg  amounted  almost  to  a  mania. 
New  difficulties  only  seemed  to  inspire  him  to  further  effort.  In 
1706,  during  a  visit  he  paid  there,  the  waters  rose,  and  the  whole 
place  was  inundated.  One  day  he  pulled  out  of  his  pocket 
the  measure  which  he  always  carried  about  with  him  to  ascertain, 
for  curiosity’s  sake,  the  depth  of  the  water  in  the  rooms  of  his 
house.  It  was  twenty-one  inches.  As  he  looked  out  of  his  win¬ 
dows  he  saw  great  masses  of  wreckage  with  men,  women  and 
children  clinging  on  desperately,  being  carried  away  by  the  cur¬ 
rent.  He  enjoyed  it  immensely.  It  appeared  to  him  in  the  light 
of  a  great  joke.  It  is  said  that  when  he  first  saw  the  floods  he 
clapped  his  hands  for  joy  like  a  child.  The  letters  which  he  wrote 
from  here  at  this  time  are  dated  from  “  Paradise,”  and  in  them 
he  describes  these  experiences  and  says  that  they  were  “  extremely 
amusing.”  The  sufferings  of  his  subjects,  the  terrible  mortality 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  never  seemed  to  move  him. 
St.  Petersburg  was  the  pride  and  the  joy  of  his  heart.  In  1707, 
when  there  seemed  to  be  some  prospect  of  a  peace  being  arranged 
between  Russia  and  Sweden,  he  preferred  continuing  the  war  to 
abandoning  this  beloved  spot  of  ground.  He  was  ready  to  resign 
all  the  territory  he  had  conquered  in  the  Baltic  Provinces,  but 
Notebiirg  and  the  strip  of  ground  round  the  Neva  he  resolutely 
refused  to  part  with.  Charles  was  equally  obstinate.  “I  will 
sacrifice  the  last  Swedish  soldier,”  he  declared,  “  rather  than  cede 
Noteburg,”  and  so  hostilities  were  resumed. 

A  year  later  it  was  represented  to  the  tsar  that  owing  to  the 
ravages  and  disease  and  the  hard  conditions  of  life  in  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  the  ranks  of  the  workmen  were  so  thinned  that  the  works 
were  at  a  standstill  for  want  of  labour  to  carry  them  on.  Peter 
was  equal  to  the  occasion.  Romodanovski  was  commanded  to 
despatch  two  thousand  thieves  and  other  criminals  destined  for 
Siberia  to  St.  Petersburg  instead,  and  orders  were  sent  to  the 
governors  of  the  various  provinces  for  more  men.  In  this  way 
forty  thousand  were  procured,  and  the  building  operations  pro¬ 
ceeded  apace.  Then  came  the  winter  of  1708-9,  which  was  long 
remembered  in  Europe  for  its  severity.  Emit  trees  died  in  Cen¬ 
tral  Europe,  the  Rhine  was  frozen,  and  the  canals  at  Venice 
were  covered  with  ice.  As  may  be  imagined,  the  inhabitants  of 
St.  Petersburg  were  ill  prepared  to  withstand  the  rigour  of  such  a 
season  as  that.  The  mortality  among  them  was  so  great  that  in 
1709  another  levy  of  men  equally  large  had  to  be  furnished.  All 
this  made  no  impression  upon  the  tsar,  who  did  not  mind  how 
many  thousands  perished  in  the  pestilential  marshes  or  were 
frozen  to  death  as  long  as  the  works  progressed.  The  citadel  had 
been  rebuilt  now,  with  stone  this  time,  and  the  fortifications  had 
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been  greatly  strengthened.  The  Swedish  fleet  sailed  np  the  river 
as  far  as  Kronslot,  hut  they  did  not  venture  to  give  battle,  and 
soon  withdrew.  In  1709  occurred  the  battle  of  Poltava.  The 
Russian  victory  was  complete.  Charles  XII.  only  narrowly  es¬ 
caped  falling  into  their  hands,  and  the  power  of  tlie  Swedes  was 
finally  broken.  Even  in  the  hour  of  triumph,  in  his  first  flush 
of  joy  at  the  success  of  his  arms,  this  struggling  town,  with  its 
desolate  surroundings  of  mud  flats  and  its  wretched  inhabitants 
dying  by  thousands,  occupied  a  place  in  Peter’s  thoughts.  “  Now, 
with  God’s  help,”  he  wrote,  on  the  night  of  the  battle  to  Apraxim, 
“  the  last  stone  has  been  laid  of  the  foundation  of  St.  Petersburg.” 

Some  months  later  we  find  him  there  again,  and  now  it  is 
that  the  idea  of  making  it  his  capital  seems  to  have  suggested 
itself  to  him.  It  may  have  been  due  to  a  desire  to  emulate 
Alexander  and  Constantine,  and  found  a  city  to  be  called  by  his 
name,  or  it  may  have  been  owing  to  his  hatred  of  iloscow.  In 
any  case  those  of  his  subjects  who  had  only  put  up  temporary 
wooden  dwellings  for  themselves,  in  the  hope  tliat  the  tsar’s 
affection  for  the  town  would  prove  to  be  only  a  passing  fancy, 
were  doomed  to  disappointment,  for  Peter  occupied  himself  during 
his  visit  with  designs  for  the  enlargement  and  improvement  of 
the  place,  the  ”  Holy  Land  ”  as  he  called  it  now.  Up  to  that 
time  everybody  had  been  allowed  to  choose  their  own  site  for  a 
house,  and  the  town  had  been  built  on  a  very  irregular  plan,  and 
without  any  regard  whatever  for  symmetry ;  but  that  was  all  to  bo 
changed  now.  The  tsar  determined  to  have  a  town  which  would 
stand  comparison  with  any  other  in  Europe.  Nothing  was  done 
for  a  year  or  two,  however,  as  there  were  so  many  matters  of 
urgency  requiring  his  attention,  but  in  1712  he  found  himself  in 
a  position  to  devote  some  time  to  it. 

He  decided  to  build  what  was  practically  a  new  town  on  the 
adjacent  island  of  Wassily  Ostrof,  and  before  starting  on  his 
second  European  tour,  the  designs  were  submitted  to  him  for 
approval.  The  new  city  was  to  be  in  imitation  of  the  Hutch 
towns,  and  was  to  have  canals  through  all  the  streets.  The 
methods  employed  were  as  arbitrary  as  they  had  been  on  previous 
occasions.  The  nobility  had  always  been  compelled  to  spend 
some  of  their  time  here,  but  now  they  were  ordered  to  make  St. 
Petersburg  their  principal  place  of  residence.  And  not  only  the 
nobility.  All  landlords,  clergy,  as  well  as  laymen,  and  monasteries, 
as  well  as  gentlemen  were  required  to  build  themselves  houses 
in  keeping  with  their  means  and  position.  These  were  to  be  of 
stone,  and  were  to  bo  ready  for  habitation  in  the  space  of  two 
years,  under  penalty  of  confiscation  of  property.  It  was  pleaded 
that  there  was  no  stone  anywhere  near,  and  the  difficulties  of 
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transport  were  pointed  out.  Then  the  tsar  commanded  that  every 
laifje  vessel  enterin"  the  port  should  hrinf»  in  thirty,  and  every 
small  vessel  ten  blocks  of  stone  for  huildinp  purposes,  and  every 
j>easant’s  cart  three.  In  171d  the  first  census  was  taken,  when 
it  was  found  that  the  luimher  of  houses  in  St.  Petersbur{»  was 
one  thousand  and  fifteen.  In  tlie  followiiif'  year  a  ukase  was 
issued  prohibiting  the  building  of  stone  houses  anywhere  in  the 
empire,  under  the  pretext  that  all  the  masons  in  the  kingdom  were 
required  at  St.  Petersburg.  The  foundation  of  the  present 
cathedral  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  was  laid,  positions  were  as¬ 
signed  for  a  Winter  and  also  for  a  Summer  Palace,  and  sites 
chosen  for  hotels  for  the  ministers,  for  the  various  Colleges,  and 
for  an  Armoury.  Finally  the  Senate  was  ordered  to  be  removed 
to  St.  Petersburg.  Having  settled  all  this  to  liis  satisfaction, 
Peter  started  on  his  tour  to  Western  Europe,  leaving  Menschikoff 
in  charge  of  the  works. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  nobility  hated  St.  Petersburg. 
They  had  large  and  comfortable  houses  in  Moscow,  where  they 
had  numerous  servants  to  attend  on  them,  and  were,  moreover, 
comparatively  near  to  their  estates.  In  St.  Petersburg  living 
was  so  dear  that  they  were  obliged  to  reduce  the  size  of  their 
households,  and  also  to  dispense  with  many  of  the  luxuries  to 
which  they  had  always  been  accustomed.  They  liad  none  of  the 
comforts  or  the  amusements  of  Moscow,  and  they  were  also  sub¬ 
jected  to  many  vexatious  restrictions;  for  instance,  in  order  to 
economise  fuel,  it  was  forbidden  to  anyone  to  heat  his  bath  house 
more  than  once  a  week,  and  that  in  a  climate  so  raw  that  rye 
was  an  article  of  garden  culture.  They  could  not  leave  town 
for  a  country  place,  because  St.  Petersburg  was  surrounded  by 
wrxids  and  bogs.  In  spite  of  the  marshy  soil,  the  streets  were 
not  paved.  In  the  winter  wolves  from  the  neighbouring  woods 
used  to  cross  on  the  ice  and  prowl  about  the  streets  in  search 
of  food.  As  late  as  1714  two  soldiers  on  guard  in  front  of  the 
Foundry  were  devoured,  and  shortly  afterwards  a  woman  was  torn 
to  pieces  in  the  middle  of  the  day  in  front  of  Prince  Menschikoft’s 
house.  Then,  as  if  all  this  was  not  bad  enough,  the  tsar  refused 
to  allow  a  bridge  to  be  built  between  Wassily  Ustrof  and  the 
mainland.  He  would  not  even  allow  boats  propelled  by  oars  to  be 
employed.  They  were  to  use  sailing  boats  and  no  others,  in 
order  to  learn  the  art  of  navigation.  Accidents  were  of  course 
frequent,  and  in  bad  weather  people  were  sometimes  detained 
for  days  in  houses  where  they  had  gone  as  guests.  Prince 
Gregory  Dolgoruky  wrote  to  a  friend  in  1717,  “  Although  the 
governors  have  a  hard  life  (and  where  can  one  be  now  without 
trouble?)  yet  I  think  not  one  of  them  would  leave  his  province 
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and  be  willing  to  come  and  live  in  Petersburg.”  “  Petersburg 
will  not  endure  after  our  time,”  exclaimed  the  Princess  Mary,  tbe 
tsar’s  half-sister,  one  day,  “  may  it  remain  a  desert !  ” 

The  tsar  was  greatly  disappointed  with  the  appearance  of  the 
Wassily  Ostrof  quarter  of  the  city  when  he  came  back  from  his 
European  tour.  We  are  told  that  “he  was  struck  dumb  with 
astonishment,  but  his  gestures  plainly  showed  how  much  his 
contempt  and  indignation  were  excited  by  so  egregious  a  blunder. 
.  .  .  He  went  immediately  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Wilde,  the  Dutch 
resident,  and  asked  him  if  he  knew  the  breadth  of  the  canals  of 
that  city  [i.e.  Amsterdam).  Mr.  Wilde  presented  a  plan  of  it  to 
the  tsar,  who  took  out  his  compasses,  and  having  measured  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  canals,  wrote  down  their  dimensions  on 
his  tablets.  Tie  then  begged  the  resident  to  go  with  him  and  see 
the  works  that  had  been  finished  during  his  absence.  On  measur¬ 
ing  the  first  canals  he  met  with,  he  found  that  their  breadth  and 
tliat  of  the  streets  added  together  were  not  equal  to  the  width 
of  one  of  the  canals  of  Amsterdam.  In  a  transport  of  rage  he 
cried  out,  ‘The  devil  take  the  undertaking — all  is  spoiled,’  and 
retired  to  his  palace.”  lie  did  not  easily  get  over  his  disappoint¬ 
ment,  but  used  often  to  go  to  Wassily  Ostrof  and  walk  about  the 
streets  and  canals  that  were  in  course  of  construction,  and  would 
come  away  sorrowfully  without  speaking  to  any  one,  and  took  no 
pains  to  hide  his  displeasure  from  MenschikofP.  When  M.  Le 
Blond,  the  French  architect  whom  he  had  taken  into  his  service, 
arrived  from  Paris,  Peter  brought  him  here,  and  showing  him  the 
original  plan,  pointed  out  the  mistake  that  had  been  made.  “Well, 
Monsieur  Le  Blond,”  he  said  finally,  “  what  is  to  be  done  to  carry 
my  plan  into  execution?” 

“  Raze,  Sire,  raze,”  answered  Le  Blond,  shrugging  his  shoulders, 
“  there  is  no  other  remedy  than  to  demolish  all  that  has  been  done, 
and  to  dig  the  canals  anew.” 

“  I  thought  so,”  replied  the  tsar,  and  retired  to  his  boat.  He 
employed  Le  Blond  to  construct  many  handsome  buildings  in 
Petersburg,  but  in  all  the  interviews  he  subsequently  had  with 
him,  he  never  mentioned  the  subject  of  Wassily  Ostrof  again. 

For  a  long  while  there  was  no  direct  road  between  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  and  Moscow,  but  only  a  track  cut  through  the  forest.  The 
distance  was  about  five  hundred  miles,  and  the  journey  was 
attended  with  many  difficulties.  In  1723  it  took  Campredon,  tlie 
French  envoy,  four  weeks,  and  cost  him  twelve  hundred  roubles; 
besides  which  he  lost  part  of  his  luggage  and  eight  of  his  horses 
were  drowned.  The  tsar  in  the  same  year  found  the  track  so  bad 
that  he  had  to  swim  his  horse  some  of  the  rivers.  On  one  occasion 
he  was  nearly  captured  by  brigands.  The  year  before  his  death 
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lie  commenced  building  a  straight  road  between  the  two  places 
which  shortened  the  distance  to  four  hundred  miles,  but  only 
eighty  had  been  completed  when  he  died. 

But  in  spite  of  everything  the  growth  of  the  new  capital  pro¬ 
ceeded  apace.  The  tsar  caused  some  handsome  public  buildings 
to  be  erected.  His  taste  in  architecture,  however,  left  a  good  deal 
to  be  desired,  and  neither  of  his  palaces  was  much  to  look  at. 
His  own  rooms  were  always  small,  with  low  ceilings,  for  he  felt 
ill  at  ease  in  a  large  and  lofty  apartment.  The  Summer  Palace 
consisted  of  three  buildings  erected  at  different  times,  all  of  which 
were  out  of  proportion  to  each  other,  and  placed  at  irregular 
angles.  The  Winter  Palace,  which  was  of  brick,  was  only  two 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  long.  The  main  building  was  exactly  like 
all  the  other  houses  on  the  quay,  except  that  it  had  a  portal 
ornamented  with  pilasters  and  surmounted  by  a  naval  crown,  and 
the  two  wings  had  not  the  slightest  relation  to  the  principal  facade. 
In  order  to  equal  the  other  houses  in  the  row,  it  had  been  found 
necessary  to  make  the  storeys  a  little  higher  than  he  liked,  so  he 
had  double  ceilings  put  into  the  rooms  he  was  going  to  occupy  so 
as  to  make  them  low  enough  for  his  taste.  It  was  not  until  1<18 
that  8t.  Petersburg  actually  became  the  capital.  In  that  year 
the  Ministries  and  Colleges  were  removed  there  from  Moscow. 
At  the  death  of  Peter  the  Great,  in  lTi}5,  it  contained  seventy-live 
thousand  souls,  a  marvellous  population  for  a  town  only  twenty- 
two  years  old. 

In  forsaking  Moscow  Peter  the  Great  was  not  violating  any 
national  traditions,  for  Novgorod,  Kief,  and  Vladimir  had  each 
in  turn  been  the  capital,  as  well  as  Moscow,  but  few  persons 
will  be  found  ready  to  speak  in  defence  of  the  change  which  he 
ett'ected.  It  is  obvious  that  the  position  of  the  seat  of  govern¬ 
ment  on  the  very  outskirts  of  the  Empire  must  be  attended  with 
many  grave  disadvantages,  for  the  real  Ilussia  is  so  far  away 
that  many  delays  must  be  caused  in  the  transaction  of  the  affairs 
of  internal  management,  and  the  difficulties  of  keeping  in  touch 
with  the  distant  provinces  must  be  very  great.  Nor  is  there 
anything  to  justify  Peter’s  choice  when  judged  from  a  mili¬ 
tary  point  of  view.  The  strategic  value  of  8t.  Petersburg  was 
greatly  diminished  by  the  acquisition  of  the  Baltic  Provinces, 
Cronstadt  is  sufficient  for  the  defences  of  the  river  Neva,  and  the 
unproductive  character  of  the  country  for  many  leagues  round  St. 
Petersburg  would  render  the  concentration  or  the  maintenance  of 
a  large  body  of  troops  there  a  matter  of  great  difficulty.  As  a 
seaport,  St.  Petersburg  has  formidable  rivals  in  Itiga  and  the  ports 
on  the  Baltic  Sea.  Their  position  is  far  superior  in  that  they  are 
practically  no  further  away  from  Moscow,  they  are  nearer  the  ojien 
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sea,  and  are  in  closer  touch  with  the  great  German  trading  centres. 
Itiga,  at  least,  has  an  equally  good  system  of  river  communication. 
They  enjoy  a  better  climate  than  St.  Petersburg,  where  the  death 
rate  always  exceeds  the  birth  rate.  St.  Petersburg,  it  is  said, 
would  sink  to  the  level  of  a  third-rate  town  were  the  Court  and 
the  Government  offices  to  be  removed  elseAvhere.  In  building  St. 
Petersburg,  the  great  tsar  ajtpears  at  first  sight  to  have  been 
indulging  in  a  freak.  Put  there  is,  after  all,  something  to  be 
said  on  the  other  side  of  the  question,  and  in  spite  of  all  that  has 
been  urged  against  it,  there  was  some  method  in  his  madness. 
Having  determined  to  break  finally  Avith  tJie  old  reyimv,  with  its 
deeply-rooted  traditions  and  rigid  conservatism,  and  believing 
with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  an  ardent  patriot  in  the  brilliant 
future  which  awaited  his  country,  by  removing  the  Court  and  the 
seat  of  Government  from  Moscow  to  an  entirely  neAv  town  four 
hundred  miles  distant  he  placed  so  wide  a  gulf  between  that  dark 
past  and  the  new  day  which  had  begun  to  dawn,  that  he  elfected 
a  rupture  with  the  former  condition  of  things  and  prepared  the 
Avay  for  new  influences. 

M.  F.  JoiixsTox. 


TIIK  LATE  DEAN  lUEVDLEY. 


'J'liK  late  Dean  of  Westminster  was  a  familiar  figure  to  all  w'ho 
have  frequented  the  Abbey  for  the  last  twenty-two  years.  At  the 
close  of  an  In  Mcmoriam  notice  of  him  wdiich  appeared  in  the 
^Marlborough  Magazine  (the  Marlhiiriav,  of  April  3rd,  1903),  Sir 
Courtenay  Ilbert,  an  old  pupil,  says  : —  “We,  whose  latest  remem¬ 
brances  of  the  Dean  are  of  the  gentle  white-haired  figure  who  stole 
through  the  aisles  of  the  Abbey,  harmonising  as  completely  with 
his  surroundings  as  if  he  had  been  a  mediaeval  abbot^  whose  move¬ 
ments  w'ere  watched  with  loving  reverence  by  all  who  lived  near  or 
passed  by  the  Abbey  precincts,  sometimes  found  it  difficult  to 
identify  him  with  the  fiery  little  mortal  of  the  ’fifties,  though 
our  memories  were  sometimes  revived  by  an  occasional  flash  of  the 
old  fire,  mellow'ed  and  softened  by  time.”  I  propose  to  take  my 
readers  back  chiefly  to  those  earlier  days — somewhere  in  the 
’sixties  and  to  give  a  few  impressions  of  the  man  who  became  so 
famous  as  a  headmaster  and  a  teacher. 

In  1858  the  headmastership  of  Marlborough  fell  vacant  by  the 
appointment  of  Dr.  Cotton  to  the  Bishopric  of  Calcutta.  Mr. 
Bradley  w'as  then  a  master  at  Rugby,  lie  was  invited  to  stand 
for  Marlborough,  and  he  himself  tells  the  story  in  the  remini¬ 
scences  he  contributed  to  the  Life  of  Archbishop  Benson.  Already 
his  fragile  strength  had  been  overstrained  by  about  ten  years’ 
school  work.  “  I  could  not  therefore  feel,”  he  writes,  “  that  I 
ought  to  accept  ...  a  post  in  which  my  own  failure  might  bring 
failure  on  a  school  which  was  not  yet  lifted  out  of  innumerable 
difficulties  and  dangers,”  In  declining  to  entertain  the  proposal 
on  his  own  account,  he  obtained  Cotton’s  permission  to  open  up 
the  question  wdth  Benson,  who  was  “  now  the  very  closest  and 
dearest  of  all  my  friends  at  Rugby.”  “  Y'ou  ought  to  go  yourself,” 
said  Benson,  “  you  and  no  one  else.  It  is  your  clear  duty.  I 
for  one  shall  think  the  worse  of  you  for  life  if  you  don’t.”  Bradley 
was  startled,  and  remained  silent;  he  took  a  long  walk  in  the 
country,  reconsidered  his  decision,  and  resolved  to  stand.  “  But 
for  your  father’s  strong  and  clear  language,”  he  writes  to  Arch¬ 
bishop  Benson’s  son,  “  I  should  never  have  faced  the  work.  It 
was  his  very  gentleness  and  sweetness  that  gave  such  an  over¬ 
powering  force  to  an  unlooked-for  rebuke.” 

Bradley  was  now  thirty-seven  years  of  age.  Marlborough  was 
a  young  school;  it  had  just  emerged  from  an  anxious  and  turbu¬ 
lent  period,  at  one  moment  of  which  bankruptcy  appeared  to  be 
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immineut.  The  school  had  been  saved  by  the  sireugth  aud  wisdom 
of  Cotton.  He  had  gathered  round  him  a  devoted  band  of 
masters,  mostly  Rugby  men.  He  himself  was  a  man  of  organising 
mind,  and  the  six  years  of  his  rule  sufficed  to  infuse  into  the  boys 
the  tone  and  spirit  of  a  public  school.  But  the  place  was  still 
obscure.  It  was  Bradley’s  achievement  that  in  the  space  of  twelve 
years  he  raised  the  school  to  the  very  front  rank  of  the  schools 
of  England.  The  series  of  academical  distinctions  that  fell  to  his 
pupils — chiefly  at  Oxford — was  truly  remarkable.  Success  in 
games  was  added  to  University  successes,  and  was  but  another  sign 
of  the  full  and  healthy  life  which  pervaded  the  school  under  the 
stimulating  influence  of  the  Head.  Boys  and  masters  alike  caught 
the  glow  of  his  enthusiasm.  His  rousing  and  magnetic  power 
inspired  them  with  confidence  in  the  future  of  the  school.  Diffi¬ 
culties  existed  for  him  only  to  be  surmounted.  He  inherited  from 
Cotton  an  admirable  stall,  and  in  the  choice  of  colleagues  he 
exhibited  singular  discrimination  of  character.  Between  him  and 
them  no  shade  of  misunderstanding  ever  arose.  Some  were  enthu¬ 
siastic  followers,  others  more  critical  admirers,  but  all  shared  his 
aspiring  hopes,  and  felt  the  driving  force  of  his  tireless  activity 
of  mind.  When  he  vacated  office  in  1881  no  school  stood  higher 
in  its  record  of  successes  at  the  University,  or  in  a  reputation  for 
simplicity  of  life,  efficiency  of  work,  and  vigorous  development. 
The  Headmaster  was  the  potent  personality,  the  moving  spirit  of 
the  school.  Tennyson,  when  asked  why  he  sent  his  son  Hallam  to 
Marlborough,  replied: — “I  sent  him  not  to  Marlborough  but  to 
Bradley.” 

The  mere  machinery  of  administration  had  no  special  attraction 
for  him;  but  he  had  good  business  capacity,  he  w^as  ready  in  sug¬ 
gestion,  and,  above  all,  he  gave  his  mind  to  the  solution  of  the 
pressing  financial  problems  with  which  for  many  years  he  was 
confronted.  Quick  to  discern  the  defects  of  a  system,  he  never 
rested  till  he  found  the  remedy.  As  a  chairman,  he  was  a  patient 
listener,  always  anxious  to  receive  hints,  but  prompt  and  fearless, 
when  occasion  required,  to  form  a  decision  and  exercise  his 
authority. 

But  I  hasten  to  record  my  own  personal  recollections,  for  though 
much  has  grown  dim  with  the  lapse  of  years,  and  though  the 
sayings,  the  incidents,  the  colouring  cannot  be  recalled  at  will, 
yet  the  impression  of  the  man  and  the  teacher  has  lost  none  of  its 
early  freshness. 

In  the  years  that  have  intervened  since  my  own  schooldays,  I 
have  listened  to  many  distinguished  teachers,  but  none  has  left 
on  the  mind  the  same  immediate  and  irresistible  impression,  that 
here  was  one  who  was  born  to  teach,  gifted  with  the  divine  fire, 
one  for  whom  the  joy  of  stimulating  younger  minds,  of  getting 
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into  sympathetic  contact  with  them,  seemed  to  heighten  all  his 
powers  of  intellect  and  will,  adding  vigour  even  to  his  delicate 
physical  frame,  while  the  pupil  felt  a  tingling  sense,  half  pleasur¬ 
able,  half  painful,  of  an  uprising  intellectiial  life  forcing  its  way 
along  newly-discovered  channels.  One  might  distrust  one’s  indivi¬ 
dual  memories  at  this  distance  of  time,  were  it  not  that  so  many 
others  testify  to  the  same  experience  and  describe  it  as  unique. 
In  Bradley’s  teaching  there  was  but  little  continuous  discourse;  he 
proceeded  by  question  and  answer;  his  chief  aim  was  to  elicit 
thought,  to  stimulate  reflection.  His  own  mind  was  eager  and 
acquisitive;  he  was  always  adding  to  his  stores  of  knowledge;  but 
he  never  oppressed  his  pupils  by  too  miich  learning.  Mere  infor¬ 
mation  indeed  he  dealt  out  in  scanty  raeasiire,  acting  in  the  spirit 
of  the  Greek  saying,  “  Sow  with  the  hand,  not  with  ihe  sack.”  He 
would  awaken  curiosity  rather  than  satisfy  it.  His  unanswered 
questions,  his  fragmentary  hints,  his  unfinished  quotations,  were 
among  the  most  instructive  portions  of  his  teaching.  Sometimes 
he  woiild  keep  back  the  word  that  was  on  his  lips  that  we  might 
have  the  satisfaction  of  making  the  discovery  afterwards  for  our¬ 
selves.  I  do  not  remember  ever  having  heard  him  mention  an 
examination.  As  for  ”  tips  ”  for  scholarship  competitions,  he  dis¬ 
dained  to  give  such  aid.  Nor  did  the  teaching  of  classics  ever 
with  him  become  a  mere  grammatical  discipline.  Exacting 
though  he  was  in  his  demand  for  accuracy,  it  was  with  literature 
that  he  was  concerned.  He  lingered  over  the  literary  associations 
of  words  and  phrases.  He  sought  to  catch  and  convey  the  spirit 
of  classical  antiquity,  the  tone  and  accent  of  the  great  writers. 
For  music  itself  he  had  no  perception,  but  the  music  of  verse 
haunted  his  ear.  His  memory  was  most  retentive.  From  a  boy 
he  could  repeat  masses  of  poetry,  ancient  and  modern,  and  in 
class  his  wealth  of  quotations  astonished  us.  No  less  astonished 
was  he  at  our  lack  of  memory;  and  knowing  the  Agamcvmon  by 
heart,  he  made  us  feel  that  we  were  past  hope  when  we  were  unable 
to  finish  some  striking  or  favourite  line. 

Unlike  another  great  headmaster,  his  elder  contemporary,  whose 
most  striking  lessons — those  in  Divinity — were  not  prepared,  but 
thought  out  on  the  spot,  Bradley  never  gave  a  lesson  that  was  not 
prepared  most  carefully.  The  form,  however,  which  the  lesson 
took  depended  on  the  accidents  of  the  hour,  above  all  on  the  mood, 
or  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  mood  of  his  pupils.  One  could 
not  say  beforehand  whether  he  would  do  fifty  or  fifteen  lines  of 
Sophocles  or  Virgil.  He  was  keenly  sensitive  to  the  mental 
atmosphere  of  the  class-room.  He  gave  or  withheld  according  as 
we  seemed  receptive  or  not.  A  little  thing  might  damp  his  ardour. 
Occasionally  he  was  impatient  or  over-hasty;  he  thought  us  in¬ 
different  when  we  were  only  ignorant.  He  had  come  into  school, 
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perhaps,  with  high  strung  nerves  after  a  sleepless  night,  of  which, 
of  course,  we  knew  nothing.  Yet  the  slightest  stimulus  was  all 
he  needed.  An  apt  quotation,  an  answer  which  indicated  any 
reading  outside  the  limits  of  school-work,  or  gave  sign  of  awaken¬ 
ing  interest  on  the  part  of  a  backward  or  undistinguished  hoy, 
drew  out  a  quick  response  from  the  teacher.  Having  once  got  us 
on  the  scent  of  learning,  he  followed  the  track  wdth  the  keen 
instinct  of  a  sportsman,  with  the  eager  curiosity  of  an  investigator 
of  truth.  lender  his  lead  we  made  many  excursions  into  un¬ 
explored  fields  of  literature,  history,  or  biography.  Hut  in  the 
main  his  method  (I  speak  more  particularly  of  his  classical  teach¬ 
ing)  was  that  of  close  and  searching  verbal  interpretation,  the 
study  of  the  text  itself  carried  on  through  question  and  answer. 
His  scholarly  thoroughness  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  The 
foundation  thus  laid  was  one  on  which  the  largest  superstructure 
could  afterwards  be  raised.  Hut  it  was  probably  a  defect  in  our 
classical  training  that  we  read  too  slowly  or  too  little.  A  former 
Marlborough  master  has  recently  told  me  that  he  once  consulted 
Hradley  upon  the  plan  of  reading  one  book  minutely,  and  others 
more  rapidly.  “  Yes,”  he  replied,  “  I  have  often  thought  of  that; 
but  I  always  see  so  much  in  every  line  that  I  cannot  allow  a 
point  to  pass  unnoticed.”  My  own  experience  as  a  teacher  has 
convinced  me  that  the  suggestion  just  mentioned  points  to  a 
needed  reform  in  the  prevailing  method  of  classical  teaching,  if 
classics  are  still  to  hold  their  place  as  a  vehicle  of  literary  educa¬ 
tion. 

In  the  scholastic  world  Hradlcy's  name  is  connected  primarily 
with  the  teaching  of  Latin  prose  composition,  but  his  great  educa¬ 
tive  faculty  in  other  branches  of  instruction  is  not  so  generally 
know’n.  This  one-sided  impression  requires  to  be  corrected.  Yet 
it  must  be  said  with  all  emphasis,  that  Latin  prose  in  his  hands 
became  a  more  powerful  educational  instrument  than  it  has 
probably  ever  before  been  made.  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to 
quote  a  few'  sentences  written  by  me  some  years  ago  in  this  con¬ 
nection.^  “  Latin  prose  w  ith  Hradley  set  one  thinking  It  was  not 
60  much  a  lesson  in  correct  Latin  as  in  logical  thought,  and  the 
logical  expression  of  ideas.  The  least  venial  errors  were  those  in 
which  bad  Latin  revealed  ignorance  of  English;  which  showed 
that  the  idiom  was  not  understood,  that  the  w’ords  were  translated 
in  an  unthinking  fashion  without  an  effort  to  look  below  them  or 
get  at  their  true  moaning.  .  .  From  week  to  week  we  looked  for- 
w'ard  to  the  hour  when  these  compositions  were  to  be  returned 
with  mingled  feelings  of  dread  and  pleasant  expectation.  An 
intellectual  treat  the  lesson  was  sure  to  be,  l)ut  seldom  one  of  pure 
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enjoyment.  .  .  The  Headmaster  took  our  Latin,  held  it  up  to  the 
light,  turned  it  inside  out,  translated  it  back  into  its  true  English 
equivalent,  producing  a  medley  of  incongruous  phrases.  He 
revelled,  as  it  seemed,  in  our  absurdities,  and  we  ourselves  shared 
the  enjoyment.  But  in  another  moment  he  spoke  with  trenchant 
irony  and  all  the  force  of  moral  denunciation;  we  felt  as  guilty 
as  criminals,  and  in  confusion  of  face  looked  down  upon  our 
scrawled  exercises,  and  withdrew  them  even  from  the  eyes  of  those 
who  were  next  us  on  the  benches.”  It  was  in  Latin  that  Bradley's 
finest  gifts  of  scholarship  were  displayed.  Here  he  spoke  with 
impressive  authority,  and  his  word  became  law.  Yet  it  was  not 
safe  to  accept  all  his  unguarded  dicta.  As  a  practical  teacher,  he 
was  no  doubt  right  in  warning  us  against  usages  that  were  abnor¬ 
mal,  eccentric,  or  contrary  to  idiom.  Broad  truths  must  often  be 
conveyed  without  timid  or  scrupulous  refinement.  But  some  of 
his  sweeping  generalisations  were  due  to  another  cause;  they  rested 
on  too  narrow  a  basis  of  reading.  The  fact  was  that  the  authors 
whom  he  knew,  he  knew  thoroughly,  but  his  systematic  reading 
lay  within  a  limited  compass.  With  this  reservation  it  would  be 
hard  to  speak  in  terms  of  excessive  praise  of  his  delicate  and 
instinctive  feeling  for  Latin  idiom,  and  of  his  power  of  handling 
the  language.  Bradley’s  lessons  on  Cicero  and  H.  A.  J.  Munro’s 
lectures  at  Cambridge  on  Tacitus  stand  together  in  one’s  memory 
as  masterly  expositions  of  Latin  style. 

t)ther  memorable  lessons  were  those  on  History  and  Divinity. 
In  his  school  days  at  Itugby  Bradley’s  natural  historical  sense  had 
\K;en  evoked  by  Arnold;  later  it  was  quickened  and  enlarged  by 
close  intercourse  with  Stanley.  In  teaching  his  Sixth  Form  at 
Marlborough  he  would  take  a  period  such  as  that  of  the  Civil 
Wars  in  England,  illustrating  it  by  constant  reference  to  con¬ 
temporary  records;  every  detail  of  a  campaign  he  would  follow 
with  the  interest  of  a  scientific  soldier.  Or,  again,  he  would  select 
as  his  text-book  some  work  dealing  with  the  larger  movements 
of  European  history,  such  as  Sismondi’s  Homan  Empire,  Guizot's 
History  of  Civilisation  in  France,  or  Civilisation  in  Europe. 
These  lessons,  more  than  any  others,  took  the  form  of  continuous 
discourse.  He  steeped  himself  in  his  subject  before  he  came  into 
class.  The  easy,  animated  talk  of  a  single  lesson  was  the  product 
of  laborious  hours  of  wide  and  varied  reading  snatched  from  the 
occupations  of  the  week.  To  boys  who  had  learnt  history'  only 
through  dry  manuals,  it  was  nothing  less  than  an  act  of  initiation 
to  watch  the  method  and  workings  of  a  mind  engaged  in  genuine 
historical  research. 

If  there  was  one  part  of  his  teaching  by  which  he  would  prob¬ 
ably  have  wished  to  be  specially  remembered,  it  was  his  Divinity 
lessons,  lie  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  used  these  as  a  means 
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of  conveying  direct  religious  instructions.  Scdioolboys  are, 
indeed,  often  impressed  by  sermons,  but  they  have  a  distaste  for 
sermonesque  teaching,  and  Bradley,  no  doubt,  knew  this.  But 
his  profound  reverence  for  the  Scriptures,  his  conviction  that 
they  contained  the  word  of  life,  was  apparent  at  once  in  his  tone 
and  manner,  so  markedly  different  from  that  with  which  we  were 
familiar  in  his  treatment  of  secular  subjects.  As  schoolboys,  of 
course,  we  knew  little  of  the  difficulties  of  biblical  interpretation, 
of  the  strange  methods  of  so  many  professed  theologians,  of  their 
fanciful  explanations,  of  the  violence  they  inflict  on  language 
in  support  of  preconceived  opinions.  Bradley  possessed  the 
qualities  most  necessary  to  an  interpreter  of  Scripture.  A  man 
of  deeply  religious  spirit,  he  was  free  from  all  theological  bias. 
Then,  as  throughout  his  life,  he  stood  aside  from  religious  con¬ 
troversy.  lie  approached  the  text  of  Scripture  with  the  open 
eye  and  eandid  judgment  of  a  layman.  As  a  scholar  trained  in 
sound  principles  of  interpretation,  he  was  acquainted  with  the 
limits  and  expressive  capacity  of  human  language.  But  he 
brought  to  the  New  Testament  far  more  than  the  equipment  of  a 
classical  scholar.  Apart  from  other  obvious  requisites  for  a 
critic,  he  had  made  a  special  study  of  Septuagint  Greek,  and 
indeed,  not  unfrcquently  used  to  read  with  us  some  book  of  the 
( >ld  Testament  in  that  version.  But  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  were 
the  writings  which  he  had  worked  at  most  profoundly,  and  which 
above  all  others  he  delighted  to  expound ;  and  his  treatment  gave 
one  a  foretaste  of  what  one  afterwards  learnt  more  fully  in  the 
incomparable  edi+ions  of  Lightfoot,  which  were  only  then  just 
beginning  to  appear.  St.  Paul,  impulsive,  fiery,  logical  but  in¬ 
consecutive,  with  his  swift  transitions  of  thought,  and  outbursts 
of  emotion,  attracted  him  as  by  some  natural  affinity.  On  looking 
back  at  old  note-books  still  in  my  possession,  I  observe  how  ad¬ 
mirably  Bradley  disengaged  the  meaning  of  such  New  Testament 
words  as  had  classical  associations,  showing  the  colour  they  had 
taken  from  Jewish  thought,  lie  was  fond,  also,  of  illustrating 
8t.  Paul’s  bold  use  of  Old  Testament  quotations,  and  his  adapta¬ 
tion  of  the  original  meaning  to  the  purposes  of  his  argument. 
In  analysing  metaphors  out  of  which  petrified  systems  of  theology 
have  been  too  often  evolved,  he  sought  to  penetrate  to  the  heart 
of  the  metaphorical  term,  and  to  seize  the  essential  point  in  which 
the  analogy  resided,  without  forcing  the  resemblance  to  undue 
conclusions.  Headers  of  his  lectures  on  Job  and  Ecclesiastes,  de¬ 
livered  in  later  life  at  the  Abbey,  will  recognise  the  same  sound 
and  finely  balanced  judgment. 

Pupils  of  Bradley,  who,  like  myself,  have  since  become  teachers, 
and  who  are  conscious  of  their  own  fumbling  efforts  to  get  at 
the  intelligence  of  others,  must  often  have  recalled  the  sureness 
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and  ease  with  which  he  went  to  his  mark,  how  intuitively  he  per¬ 
ceived  the  difficulties  of  the  schoolboy,  and  adjusted  himself  to 
the  youthful  mind.  One  secret  of  his  success  lay  in  this,  that 
he  was  a  teacher  of  imaginative  force.  Whether  h.e  was  con¬ 
cerned  witli  language  or  literature,  with  history  or  divinity,  he 
was  bent  on  vivifying  the  past.  Every  link  of  connection  be¬ 
tween  past  and  present  was  studiously  noted,  with  a  view  to 
reconstruction,  llis  principles  w’ere,  indeed,  derived  from 
Arnold,  hut  his  method  was  his  own,  part  of  his  personality, 
spontaneous,  incommunicable.  Not  a  few  will  tell  you  that  any¬ 
thing  they  know  about  the  difficult  art  of  teaching  they  have 
learnt  from  him;  not  from  rules  or  theories,  which  he  never 
formulated,  hut  from  daily  familiarity  with  his  ways.  Yet  of 
these  none,  I  imagine,  have  ventured  to  copy  his  peculiarities : 

“  demens  qui  niiubos  et  non  imitabile  fulinen — ” 

No  account  of  him  would  he  faithful  which  omitted  all  reference 
to  his  sharp  and  incisive  speech.  A  story  was  current  that  as 
a  master  at  Jtughy  he  gave  notice  one  day  to  his  form  that  from 
next  week  onwards  he  would  dispense  with  impositions  and 
penalties,  and  merely  tell  the  form  “  what  he  thought  of  them.” 
At  the  end  of  the  week  a  petition  w’as  signed,  imploring  that  the 
impositions  might  be  restored,  as  the  new  procedure  was  beyond 
human  endurance.  In  old  age  he  laughingly  declared  that  the 
tale  was  a  mere  legend,  but  he  did  not  deny  that  the  legend  was 
ideally  true.  All  great  Headmasters  have,  I  believe,  been  an 
object  of  terror  to  the  school  at  large.  But  the  terror  inspired 
by  Bradley  wms  of  singular  intensity.  We  all  shrank  from 
coming  under  the  lash.  There  was  an  institution  at  Marlborough 
called  “  Iteview.”  Each  form  in  the  school  was  once  a  term 
inspected  by  the  Headmaster.  Many  fellows  who  never  came 
directly  under  him,  except  on  these  occasions,  retain  an  unfading 
recollection  of  the  dreaded  ordeal.  Trembling  they  waited  for 
his  coming.  When  the  fusillade  of  questions  had  begun,  they 
were  already  paralysed  with  apprehension,  and  had  forgotten  any¬ 
thing  they  knew.  I  still  shixdder  at  the  horrid  night¬ 
mare  of  that  hour  in  the  library.  On  reaching  the  Sixth  Form 
we  were  for  a  while  pursued  by  these  memories;  but  the  spell 
of  the  man  as  he  really  was  soon  fell  on  us,  and  in  the  end  there 
were  few  who  did  not  love  him  as  much  as  they  had  feared  him 
once.  We  became  aware  that  the  fiery  darts  wdiich  he  flung 
right  and  left  into  our  ranks,  with  a  seemingly  heedless  hand, 
were  barbed  with  no  malice  or  w^ant  of  sympathy.  Even  the 
denunciations  of  the  Latin  Prose  lesson  acquired  by  degrees  the 
interest  of  a  dramatic  performance  in  the  eyes  of  all  but  a  few 
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of  the  victims.  Some  of  his  pupils,  moreover,  got  a  glimpse 
of  him  in  his  family  circle,  and  discovered  with  an  amused  sur¬ 
prise  that  the  incisive  phrases,  which  were  reserved,  as  they 
believed,  for  classical  olTcndcrs,  were  directed  also,  though  with 
mitigated  force,  against,  his  children,  who  did  not  take  them  over 
seriously.  Yet  it  mu.st  he  frankly  owned  that  even  in  the  Sixth 
he  was  not  always  understood.  The  quick  insight  into  character, 
which  was  one  of  his  notable  gifts,  now  and  then — however  rarely 
—  failed  him,  and  some  sensitive  fellow,  who  was  neither  stupid 
nor  idle,  though  he  had  nf)t  the  makings  of  a  scholar,  was  liable 
to  carry  away  a  wound  which  rankled  for  years  afterwards.  It 
is  probable  that  Bradley,  the  most  tender-bearted  of  men,  never 
was  quite  aware  how  keen  a  blade  he  wielded,  or  what  effect  his 
casual  words  could  produce  on  boys  of  a  certain  temperament. 
Every  member,  indeed,  of  his  Sixth  admired  him,  and  believed 
in  him,  but  some  few  never  came  to  know  him,  and  will,  perhaps, 
not  readily  accept  the  view  which  I  conceive  to  be  the  true  one, 
that  his  keen  raillery  was  the  half-playful  expression  of  a  mind 
eager,  ardent,  and  provocative,  intolerant  of  anything  that  looked 
like  deadness  or  inertia,  and  addressing  its  rousing  call  to  the 
somnolent  intelligence.  I  remember  certain  instances  in  which, 
having  spoken  sharply,  he  must  have  doubted  whether  the  rebuke 
Avas  wholly  merited,  for  before  the  day  was  over  he  made  silent 
amends  by  inviting  the  boy  to  dinner,  or  asking  him  to  ride  with 
him  on  the  downs.  Special  occasions,  too,  arose,  which  served 
to  dispel  any  lingering  misconception  that  might  be  left  by  the 
caustic  phrases  of  the  classroom.  In  preparing  boys  for  con¬ 
firmation,  or  A’isiting  them  in  illness,  he  betrayed  a  depth  of 
feeling  that  otherwise  found  its  way  but  rarely  to  the  surface. 
Those,  again,  who  sought  his  counsel  on  personal  affairs,  or  asked 
advice  in  difficulty,  never  failed  to  obtain  prompt  and  sympathetic 
attention.  His  intellectual  impatience  did  not  extend  to  matters 
of  conduct.  Here  he  was  as  patient  and  consitlerate  as  in  the 
other  domain  he  was  apt  to  be  impulsive;  and  in  such  interviews 
the  schoolmaster  fell  away,  and  a  conviction  of  friendship  was 
borne  in  on  the  pupil’s  mind. 

His  relations  to  the  Sixth  Form  were  the  key  to  his  principles 
of  school  administration.  He  inherited  from  Arnold  the  tradition 
of  governing  a  school  as  one  would  govern  an  empire.  The  utmost 
freedom  prevailed  that  could  exist  withoiit  impairing  the  principle 
of  authority.  The  school  was  in  a  sense  a  self-governing  com¬ 
munity,  and  the  Sixth  felt  themselves  to  be  not  only  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  school  bxit  colleagues  of  their  chief.  Great  trust  was 
reposed  in  them;  large  powers  of  discipline  were  committed  to 
their  hands.  They  were  a  sort  of  responsible  executive  charged 
with  the  minor  details  of  administration.  One  curious  privilege 
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tliov  possessed  which  I  have  not  lieard  of  as  existing;  elsewhere. 
They  could  absent  themselves  from  early  morn  in"  .school  simply 
by  wrilinf'  on  a  slip  of  ])aper,  “Absent  owin"  to  headache — cohl,” 
oi  the  like.  It  is  easy  to  fancy  you  have  a  headache  when  yo»i 
wake  on  a  winter  morninf]^,  and  the  small  porcenta"e  of  morning' 
headaches  was  a  credit  to  every  one  concerned.  It  was  impossible 
in  truth,  in  this,  as  in  larger  matters,  not  to  respond  to  the 
unbounded  confidence  reposed  in  iis  by  the  Headmaster.  He,  on 
his  part,  stood  by  us  with  loyal  and  chivalrous  support  when  our 
action  was  at  all  defensible;  and  if  we  erred  throufjh  indiscreet 
zeal  or  other  fault  of  judfjment,  he  made  as  light  as  he  could  of 
the  mistake.  The  beginnings  were  thus  laid  of  a  devoted  and 
enduring  friendship.  After  long  years  of  separation,  towards  the 
close  of  his  life,  he  would  welcome  an  old  pupil  at  the  end  of  the 
busiest  day,  and  meet  him  on  terms  of  familiar  intimacy. 

Of  the  later  chapters  in  his  life  I  must  speak  very  briefly.  In 
1870,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Plumptre,  he  returned  to  Oxford  as 
master  of  his  old  college.  University,  where,  as  an  undergraduate, 
he  had  been  the  piipil  of  Dean  Stanley,  and  of  which  he  had  been 
elected  a  Fellow  in  1844.  The  Oxford  to  which  he  returned  was 
very  different  from  that  of  his  undergraduate  days.  The  old  tradi¬ 
tion,  however,  of  the  headship  of  a  college — of  its  placid  and 
leisurely  dignity — though  it  had  already  been  called  in  question, 
was  slow  to  yield  before  the  movement  of  the  times.  Bradley  of  all 
men  was  little  likely  to  acquiesce  in  dignified  routine.  His  keen, 
reforming  spirit,  ever  pressing  forward  in  matters  educational, 
found  no  ready-made  place  within  college  walls.  He  resembled 
the  Athenians,  of  whom  Thucydides  says  that  “  they  could  neither 
keep  quiet  themselves  nor  allow  others  to  keep  quiet.”  Such  elec¬ 
trical  energy  discharged  into  an  easy-going  collegiate  life  could 
not  but  cause  some  shock  or  commotion  even  among  the  Fellows. 
Equally  antagonistic  to  the  old  undergraduate  ideal  of  a  purely 
sociable  and  somewhat  expensive  existence  was  the  conception  of 
strenuous  work,  which  the  new  Master  brought  with  him.  A  com¬ 
monly  received  view  of  this  Oxford  period  is  that  he  failed  in 
the  way  in  which  schoolmasters  are  liable  to  fail — unable  to  forget 
that  he  was  no  longer  an  autocrat,  or  to  accept  the  position  of 
primus  inter  pares,  which  belongs  to  the  head  of  a  college.  Having 
myself  been  a  Fellow  of  the  college  during  five  years  of  his  tenure 
of  the  Mastership,  I  would  venture  to  pronounce  that  opinion  to 
be  mistaken.  This  is  not  the  place  to  touch  on  delicate  or  con¬ 
troversial  questions;  but  it  may  be  safely  said  that  in  college 
meetings  and  matters  of  administration,  while  he  held  well-defined 
views  of  his  own,  he  never  sought  to  force  them  on  his  colleagues. 
He  kept  well  within  the  recognised  and  constitutional  limits  of  the 
headship.  But  his  active  and  stirring  presence  was  everywhere 
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felt.  He  mastered  every  detail  of  administration.  He  came  to 
know  tlie  college  estates  in  Yorkshire  by  personal  inspection  as 
intimately  as  he  did  the  arrangements  of  the  college  kitchen.  The 
college  began  to  wake  up.  The  intellectual  standard  was  raised. 
If  his  success  at  Oxford  was  not  complete  and  unqualified  in  at 
all  the  same  sense  as  was  his  success  at  Marlborough,  it  may  l)e 
doubted  whether  the  task  of  harmonising  old  and  new  ideals  under 
the  peculiar  conditions  of  college  life  could  have  been  accom¬ 
plished  without  some  degree  of  friction.  Oxford  moves  slowly, 
and  Bradley,  as  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  working  heads,  had  to 
face  problems  which  have  since  been  simplified.  The  present 
Master  of  University,  Dr.  Bright,  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that 
his  own  prosperous  rule  owes  much  to  the  more  difficult  labours 
of  his  predecessor. 

The  two  men  who  most  profoundly  influenced  Bradley  were  Dr. 
Arnold  and  Dean  Stanley ;  and  as  it  had  fallen  to  his  lot  at  Marl¬ 
borough  to  carry  forward  Arnold’s  principles  of  public  school 
administration,  so  as  Dean  of  Westminster,  to  which  office  he  was 
appointed  in  1881,  he  continued  the  liberal  traditions  of  Stanley. 
He  accepted  the  Deanery  with  genuine  reluctance  in  1881 ;  he 
felt  himself  lacking  in  many  of  Stanley’s  peculiar  gifts,  and  with 
innate  modesty  was  always  inclined  to  undervalue  his  own. 
“Inopi  adsit  Deus,”  he  writes  on  his  appointment;  and,  again:  — 
“  I  won’t  honour  that  dear  soul  by  mimicking  or  parodying  him, 
but  try  what  I  can  do  quietly  and  calmly.”  And  quiet  work  he 
did,  unostentatious  but  unceasing.  Publicity  he  shunned,  nor  did 
he  ever  mingle  in  theological  dispute.  The  Abbey  pulpit  he 
opened  to  preachers  representing  almost  every  shade  of  opinion 
within  the  Church  of  England.  His  deepest  desire  was  that  words 
spoken  there  to  “  that  most  pathetically  interesting  congregation 
of,  for  the  most  part,  total  strangers,”  should  be  simple  and  direct. 
The  Abbey  itself  was  in  his  eyes  not  only  the  Church  of  the 
English  nation,  but  in  some  sense  the  Church  of  the  English- 
speaking  race.  In  the  matter  of  bxirial  within  the  Abbey,  and 
in  the  erection  of  memorials  he  acted  under  a  sense  of  imperial 
responsibility.  Some  difficult  decisions  had  to  be  made,  but  his 
wisdom  and  discretion  have  not  been  challenged.  During  twenty- 
one  years  the  gracious  hospitalities  of  the  Deanery  were  flung 
wide  to  citizens  and  strangers.  The  house  still  remained  the 
meeting-place  of  high  and  low,  of  men  eminent  and  obscure,  nor 
did  his  early  sympathy  with  the  young  and  with  the  struggling 
desert  him  to  the  last. 

The  Dean’s  claim,  however,  to  the  lasting  gratitude  of  the  nation 
rests  on  the  part  he  took  in  the  preservation  of  the  fabric.  Before 
he  had  been  a  year  in  office,  the  architect’s  report  disclosed  a  grave 
situation.  The  structural  condition  of  the  Abbey  was  such  as  to 
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cause  pressing  anxiety.  Large  expenditure  was  needed;  the 
Chapter  had  no  funds.  It  was  suggested  that  an  appeal  should 
be  made  to  the  country;  the  Dean  could  not  assent;  he  insisted 
that  it  was  a  matter  of  “  serious  consideration  to  the  Government 
and  Legislature.”  A  long  correspondence  passed  between  the 
Dean  (on  behalf  of  the  Chapter),  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners, 
and  the  Government.  In  188G  an  Act  was  passed  authorising  a 
grant  of  £I0,UU0  to  “  remedy  the  present  insecure  condition  of  the 
Abbey.”  In  1888  was  passed  the  Westminster  Abbey  Act,  under 
which  a  complete  financial  readjustment  was  effected.  The  Eccle¬ 
siastical  Commissioners  were  to  pay  over  a  certain  annual  sum  to 
the  Dean  and  Chapter,  a  portion  of  this  sum  being  set  apart  for 
keeping  the  Abbey  in  repair.  The  permanent  Eabric  Eund  thus 
owes  its  origin  to  the  vigorous  initiative  and  persistent  force  of  will 
with  which  for  six  years  Dean  Bradley  devoted  himself  to  the  task 
lie  had  taken  up. 

In  many  ways  he  sought  to  connect  the  Abbey  with  the  social 
as  well  as  the  religious  life  of  the  people.  Following  the  example 
of  Stanley  he  organised  parties  of  working  men,  to  whom  he  dis¬ 
played  the  treasures  of  the  building.  From  May  to  the  end  of 
j  uly  every  Saturday  afternoon  was  reserved  for  this  purpose,  and 
nothing  was  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  engagement.  The 
details  were  thought  out  with  extreme  care.  The  number  of  each 
party  was  limited  to  twenty-five,  so  that  all  might  be  within  sight 
and  hearing.  Every  stone  of  the  fabric  was  dear  to  him;  each 
shrine  and  monument  he  explained  in  all  the  setting  of  their  his¬ 
toric  associations.  One  grateful  letter  from  the  secretary  of  an 
association  speaks  of  “  the  untiring  energy  of  our  guide  ” — it  must 
be  remembered  that  he  would  spend  two  or  three  hours  in  going 
round  the  building — another  person,  writing  to  him,  says,  “  It  ap¬ 
peared  to  give  you  as  much  delight  as  it  did  to  your  visitors.” 
Other  parties  were  organised  for  lectures  or  “  Talks  on  the  Abbey,” 
in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber,  on  Saturday  afternoons,  from  October 
to  the  end  of  April.  Nor  were  working  men  the  only  persons  who  saw 
the  Abbey  under  his  guidance.  Among  the  list  of  his  parties  are 
American  engineers,  Indian  gentlemen.  National  LTiion  of 
Teachers,  employes  from  the  postal  branch  of  the  Inland  Ilevenue, 
and  many  others.  Never  has  the  history  of  the  Abbey  been  un¬ 
folded  to  so  many  visitors.  I  need  not  here  speak  of  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  services,  or  in  the  throng  of  worshippers.  An 
interesting  letter  to  the  Spectator  of  April  4th,  1903,  written 
anonymously,  but  manifestly  from  first-hand  knowledge,  concludes 
thus: — “All  that  Westminster  Abbey  now  is,  with  its  increased 
opportunities  for  the  blending  of  the  historic  sense  with  the  reli¬ 
gious,  is  due  to  the  wise  and  liberal  rule  which  has  now  passed 
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into  other  hands.  The  work  has  been  great,  but  it  has  been 
happily  achieved.” 

lie  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-two,  full  of  years  and  rich  in  the 
affection  of  countless  friends  and  pupils.  At  different  periods  of 
his  life,  from  youth  upwards,  it  seemed  as  if  the  fragile  and  deli¬ 
cate  frame  must  fail  under  the  wear  and  tear  of  his  ceaseless 
activity;  nor  is  it  likely  that  he  could  have  accomplished  his  work 
but  for  the  loving  care  of  a  wife  who,  while  her  own  health  lasted, 
showed  rare  intelligence  and  tact  in  the  management  of  his  per¬ 
sonal  affairs,  and  saved  him  from  every  needless  worry  of  mind. 
In  old  age  all  the  lovable  qualities  of  the  Dean  shone  out  con¬ 
spicuously,  llis  gentleness,  his  courtesy  and  considerate  kindness 
at  once  impressed  the  ordinary  observer;  for  age, which  exercised 
only  its  softening  influence,  revealed  more  fully  the  inner  self, 
that  tender  and  unselfish  side,  which  was  always  known  to  his 
nearer  friends,  llis  capacity  for  friendship  was  one  of  his  highest 
gifts ;  he  is  “  a  friend,”  said  Dean  Stanley,  at  the  farewell  Marl¬ 
borough  dinner,  “  who  is  always  for  you  though  the  world  turns 
against  you,  a  friend  who  will  tell  you  of  your  faults  as  well  as 
of  yoiir  virtues,  a  friend  always  at  your  disposal  to  do  the  things 
which  you  have  the  least  right  to  expect  from  him.”  llis  pub¬ 
lished  works  are  few,  but  the  high  literary  quality  of  these  writ¬ 
ings  {Recollections  of  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley,  his  Job,  and 
Ecclesiastes)  makes  one  regret  that  he  did  not  write  more.  An 
over-anxious  self-criticism,  which  increased  with  advancing  years, 
checked  his  utterance  on  paper.  But  his  real  originality  lay  else¬ 
where.  llis  life-work  was  complete,  lie  left  behind  him  no 
school  of  thought,  no  body  of  opinion;  but  he  left  many  pupils 
and  many  teachers — even  outside  the  ranks  of  the  teaching  profes¬ 
sion — to  carry  on  his  work.  On  attaining  his  eightieth  birthday, 
and  again  on  resigning  the  Deanery,  letters  flowed  in  to  him  from 
piipils  who  had  been  under  him  at  Bugby,  at  Marlborough,  at 
Oxford,  testifying  their  abiding  affection,  their  gratitude,  not 
only,  or  chiefly,  for  what  he  had  taught  them,  but  for  the  decisive 
impulse  and  direction  he  had  given  to  their  lives,  llis  was  an 
ardent  spirit  of  progress,  of  buoyant  hopefulness,  in  matters  educa¬ 
tional.  lie  loved  the  past,  but  his  face  was  set  to  the  future. 
In  bidding  farewell  to  Marlborough,  he  quoted  as  a  motto  for  the 
school  the  verse  of  the  Psalm :  “  Instead  of  thy  fathers  thou  shalt 
have  children,  whom  thou  shalt  make  princes  in  every  land.”  It  is 
this  kind  of  ins})iring  influence  that  is  still  needed  in  English 
education. 


S.  II.  Butcher. 
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(GonduHion.) 

It  is  not  likely  that  Shakespeare  conld  read  Greek  with  hreility,  bnt  if 
he  possessed  enough  of  it  to  follow  the  original  in  the  Katin  version, 
as  he  2)rohably  did,  he  would  not  only  be  able  to  enrich  his  diction 
with  its  idioms  and  phraseology  but  would  accpiire  that  timbre  in 
style  of  which  in  the  last  instalment  of  this  essay  I  gave  ilhistrations. 

It  is  time,  however,  to  bring  general  and  miscellaneous  parallels 
between  the  Shakespearian  drama  and  Greek  tragedies — parallels 
in  reilection,  sentiment,  and  expression, — to  a  conclusion,  and  though 
many  scores  of  others  could  be  added,  for  I  have  oidy  given 
typical  specimens  of  each  group,  I  do  not,  as  I  have  already  said,  cite 
them  as  positive  proofs  of  imitation  or  of  reminiscence  on  the  part 
of  Shakespeare.  They  ma}'^  be  mere  coincidences.  But  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  further  and  more  satisfiictory  evidence  of  Shakespeare’s 
acquaintance  with  the  Greek  dramatists  can  be  adduced,  then  surely 
such  parallels  will  not  be  without  importance  as  corroborative  testi¬ 
mony.  Let  us  now,  therefore,  narrow  the  area  to  a  single  drama, 
the  AJ(ix.  If  Shakespeare  had  not  read  the  Ajax  and  been  influen¬ 
tially  impressed  by  it,  there  is  an  end  to  all  evidence  founded  on 
reference  and  parallelism.  Reminiscences  of  it  seem  to  haunt  his 
dramas.  First  we  have  the  reference  in  II.  Hairy  VI.,  V.,  i. : 

And  now  like  Ajax  Telamonius 
On  sheep  or  oxen  could  I  spend  my  fury  ; 

and  in  Titus  Andron.,  I.,  ii.,  in  a  scene  evidently  modelled  on  the 
contest  between  Teuccr  and  Menelaus  and  Agamemnon  about  the 
burial  of  Ajax, 

The  Greeks  upon  advice  did  bury  Ajax 
That  slew  himself  :  .and  wise  Laertes’  son 
Did  graciously  plead  for  his  funerals. 

The  lines  in  the  speech  of  Ulysses  in  Troihis  and  Cressida,  I.,  iii., 
beginning : 

The  heavens  themselves,  the  planets  and  this  centre,  etc. 

are  a  magnificent  paraphrase  of  the  lines  in  Ajax’s  soliloquy  be¬ 
ginning  ; 

Kal  yap  Ta  Sciru  Kat  Tu  KaprepioTaTa 

Ti/xais  vireiKii  etc.  (669  aeqq.) 
and  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  III.,  i. : 

O  sweet  Juliet, 

Thy  beauty  hath  made  me  effeminate, 

And  in  my  temper  soften’d  valour’s  steel, 
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we  have  apparently  a  rciiiinisccnce  of  the  lines  in  the  same  soliloquy 
{Ajax,  050-53) : 

Kayw  yap,  os  Tu.  SeiV  CKapre/jovv  Tore, 

)8a^]5  crtSrjpo'i  ws  e9r}\vv6r]v  crropa 
Trpos  T^crSe  t^s  ywaiKOS 

(For  even  I  who  was  once  so  wondrous  firm,  even  as  iron  in  the  dipping  have 
had  the  keen  edge  of  iny  temper  softened  by  this  woman’s  words.) 

In  Coriolanus’  speech  {Cor.  IV.,  iv.), 

O  world,  thy  slippery  turns,  &c. 

we  have  at  once  an  expansion  and  illustration  of  the  remarks  of 
Ajax,  678-684  ;  while  the  words  in  Tecmessa’s  pathetic  speech  : 

ol  yap  KaKol  yvwpaicri  raya^ov  ^epolv 
e)(OVTf<;  ovK  icracri  irpiv  Tts  iK^dkr} 

(For  fools  never  know  that  they  have  a  blessing  in  their  hands  till  some  one 
dash  it  from  them) 

find  many  echoes  in  Shakespeare  too  obvious  to  be  cited.  In  II. 
Henry  IV.,  III.,  we  have  another  passage ; — 

Things 

As  yet  not  come  to  life,  which  in  their  seeds 
And  weak  beginnings  lie  intreasured. 

Such  things  become  the  hatch  and  brood  of  time  ; 

which  very  closely  recalls  Ajax,  646-8  : 

diravO  o  p.aKpo;  KavapiOp-yroi  ^povos 
<f>v€L  T  dBr]\a  Kal  (f>avevTa  /cpuTTrerai 

(All  things  doth  long  and  countless  time  produce  from  darkness  then  bury 
again  from  light.) 

And  if  we  add  the  lines  which  follow  in  the  same  speech,  kovk 
€<TT  aeX.'iTTov,  and  place  them  beside,  &c..  Sonnet  CXV.  5-8  : 

But  reckoning  time  whose  million’d  accidents 
Creep  in  ’twixt  vows,  and  change  decrees  of  kings. 

Tan  sacred  beauty,  blunt  the  sharpest  intents 
Divert  strong  minds  to  the  course  of  altering  things, 

— we  see  how  near  we  are.  The  lines  in  Machcth,  III.,  ii, : 

Things  without  .all  remedy 
Should  be  without  regard.  What’s  done  is  done, 

recall  closely  Ajax,  370-1 : 

Tt  SijT  av  dXyoiT^s  e^r’  <^€tpya(r/X€rots  J 
ou  yap  yeVotr’  dv  ravd’  ottws  wS’ 

(Why  grieve  when  deeds  .are  past  recall?  it  could  never  be  that  these  things 
should  be  not  what  they  are.) 

In  the  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  \.,  iii.,  1  : 

“To  be  slow  in  words  is  a  woman’s  only  duty,  .  .  .  place  it  for  her  chief 
virtue,” 
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is  exactly  [a  remark  repeated  in  another  form  in  Cymhelinc  (II.,  iii.)] 

yvvai,  ywai^i  KO(Tfiov  y  fTiyy 
(Woman,  women’s  ornament  is  silence.)  ..I.,  293. 

Brutus’s  remark  {Julius  Ccesar,  II.,  i.) : 

Tliat  we  shall  die  we  know  ;  ’tis  but  the  time, 

And  drawing  days  out  that  men  stand  upon, 

is  precisely  that  of  Ajax  (47 5-47 6) : 

Tt  yap  Trap  yp.ap  yp.epa  rlpTrtiv 
irpoadf-icra  Ku.vaOiia’a  toD  ye  KarOavtiv  ] 

(W’hat  joy  is  there  in  day  following  day,  as  each  but  draws  us  on  towards  or 
keeps  us  back  from  death  ?) 

When  Antony  cries : 

sun,  thy  uprise  shall  I  see  lU)  more, 
we  are  reminded  of  Ajax’s  (856-7) : 

Tov  SK^pevT-^v  "HXtov  irpo(r£vv£7rw 
TravuerraTov  8r]  kovttot’  avOn  ucrrepoi', 

just  as  in  Ajax’s  grim  play  on  the  tragical  propriety  of  his  name 
(430-4)  wo  arc  reminded  of  John  of  Gaunt’s  similar  play  on  his 
name  in  Richard  II.,  Ii.  ii. 

aiat‘  Ti’s  av  ttot  weO’  wS’  eTTwru/tov 
Tovp.bv  $v(TOi(r(iv  6vop.a  Tois  e/AOis  kukoTs  J 
Aiai. 

(“  Alas  !  ”  “  alas  !  ”  (aial,  atai).  Who  could  ever  have  thought  that  my  name 
could  fit  so  nicely  with  my  woes  f) 

says  the  one ; 

Gaunt  ! 

(.)  how  that  name  befits  my  composition, 

exclaims  the  other,  while  both  keep  harping  on  the  pun.  The 
magnificent  passage  in  Titus  Andron.,  IV.,  iv. : 

The  eagle  suffers  little  birds  to  sing 

And  is  not  careful  what  they  mean  thereby. 

Knowing  that  with  the  shadow  of  his  wing 
lie  can,  at  pleasure,  stint  their  melody. 

is  precisely,  with  the  substitution  of  an  eagle  for  a  vulture,  Ajax, 
167-172. 

So,  again,  “  dark  shall  be  my  light  ”  (II.  Henry  VI.,  II.,  iv.)  seems 
an  echo  of  Ajax’s  iu>  o-aco'to?,  €y.ov  (f)do<;  (Ah,  dark,  my  light) ;  and 
Theseus’  “  hounds  bred  out  of  the  Spartan  breed,  matched  in  mouth 
like  bells  with  their  tuneable  cry,”  M.  S.  N.  I).,  IV.,  i.,  look  very  like  a 
reminiscence  of  the  kvvo<;  AaKalvr)^  (the  step  of  the  Spartan 

hound)  and  the  .  .  .  KwBo}vo<;'Vvp<TrjviKf]<;  (voice  of  a  Tyrrhe- 
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nian  bell,  clarion)  of  the  opening  lines  of  the  Ajax.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  the  phrase,  “  night’s  candles  are  burnt  out,”  in  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  III.,  v.,  may  bo  an  adaptation  suggested  by  the  Latin 
version  of 

^eriTtpoL 

XafiTr-njpts  ovkIt  yOov 


and 


(when  evening’s  lamps  were  no  longer  burning.) 
Discoui’sc  fustian  with  one’s  own  shadow.  {Othello,  II.,  iii.) 


an  adapted  reminiscence  of  a  passage  in  the  same  speech  (301-2) : 

(TKla  TLVl 

Aoyous  dvienra 

(ho  I’anted  out  words  to  some  shadow.) 

So,  too,  in  Richard  III.,  I.,  i. : 

Grim  visag’d  war  hath  smooth’d  his  wrinkled  front 


looks  like  a  mistranslation  of  1.  706  : 

l\v(Ttv  alvov  d)(OS  dv  dp.p.dTtav  "Apijs 

and  to  this  mistranslation,  it  may  be  added,  Shakespeare  would  bo 
led  by  all  the  Latin  versions,  Vitus  Winsemius  turning  it,  “dis- 
solvit  enim  gravem  dolorem  ab  oculis  Mars  ;  ”  Stephens  in  the  Selectee 
Tragosdicc  paraphrasing  it,  “Nam  tristis  dolor  fiirorque  mitigatus 
est ;  ”  and  Rotallerus,  “  tristes  etenim  abstersit  ab  oculis  Mars  violen- 
tus  solicitudines ;  ”  this  last  apparently  being  the  version  which 
Shakespeare  followed.  Nor  must  we  omit  to  notice  the  conspicuous 
part  which  Ajax  plays  in  Troihis  and  Gressida,  and  the  fact  that  his 
distinguishing  characteristics  are  precisely  those  on  which  Sophocles, 
for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  moral  of  his  drama,  lays  most  stress. 
There  is,  of  course,  not  one  of  those  parallels  which,  if  taken  separ¬ 
ately,  might  not  be  mere  coincidence — even  accumulatively  they  may 
amount  to  nothing  more — but  surely  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
probability,  our  only  guide  in  such  investigations  as  these,  warrants 
a  different  conclusion. 

But,  it  may  be  urged,  if  Shakespeare  was  acquainted  with  the 
Greek  dramas  he  would  have  left  unequivocal  indications  of  that 
acquaintance  with  them  by  reproducing  their  form,  by  drawing  with 
unmistakable  directness  on  their  dramatis  pcrsoncc  for  archetypes,  by 
borrowing  incidents,  situations,  and  scenes  from  them,  or  at  least 
by  directly  and  habitually  referring  to  them.  The  answer  to  this 
is  obvious.  Of  all  playwrights  who  have  ever  lived  Shakespeare 
appears  to  have  been  the  most  practical  and  the  most  conventional. 
The  poet  of  all  ages  was  pre-eminently  the  child  of  his  own  age. 
He  belonged  to  a  guild  who  spoke  a  common  language,  who  derived 
their  material  from  common  sources,  who  cast  that  material  in 
common  moulds,  and  who  appealed  to  a  common  audience.  The 
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Elizabethan  drama  was  no  exotic,  but  drew  its  vitality  and  nutri¬ 
ment  from  its  native  soil.  The  differences  which  separate  Attic 
tragedy  from  Elizabethan  are  radical  and  essential.  Had  Shake¬ 
speare  known  the  Greek  plays  by  heart  he  could  not  have  taken 
them  for  his  models,  or  transferred,  without  recasting  and  recon¬ 
structing,  a  single  scene  from  them.  He  had  also  to  consider  what 
appealed  to  his  audience.  The  works  of  the  Attic  masters  were 
as  yet  familiar  only  to  scholars.  Allusions  to  the  legends  of  the 
houses  of  Atreus  and  of  Labdacus  would  not  have  been  popularly 
intelligible,  and  it  is  quite  clear  that  Shakespeare,  whatever  con¬ 
cessions  he  may  have  made  to  it  in  his  earlier  works,  abhorred 
pedantry.  That  he  should,  therefore,  have  given  us  in  Hamlet  so 
close  an  analogy  to  the  story  of  the  Ghoephorcc  and  of  the  Elcctra 
without  either  recalling  or  even  referring  to  Orestes,  that  he  should 
have  pictured  Lear  and  Cordelia  without  any  allusion  to  CEdipus 
and  Antigone,  is  not  at  all  surprising. 

I  pass  now  from  evidence;  which  rests,  if  the  reader  pleases,  on  a 
comparatively  low  degree  of  probability  to  evidence  which  rests,  I 
venture  to  submit,  on  probability  in  a  very  high  degree.  Assuming, 
for  a  moment,  that  Shakespeare  was  a  student  of  the  Greek  drama¬ 
tists,  how  should  wo  expect  him  to  be  affected  by  them  ?  He  brought 
to  their  perusal,  it  must  bo  remembered,  an  intellect  and  a  genius 
amazing  alike  in  receptivity,  tenacity,  and  combinative  power,  as 
boundless  in  capacity  as  in  attainment,  having  the  plasticity  and 
fertility  of  Nature  herself,  but  with  this  peculiarity, — its  creative 
energy  was  never  self-evolved.  The  acorn  developed  into  an  oak, 
the  spark  became  a  conflagration,  but  another  hand  dropped  the 
acorn,  from  another  fire  came  the  spark.  To  an  obscure  novel  wo 
owe  Othello,  to  a  prosy  chronicle  Macbeth ;  some  tavern  losel  or  dull 
playwright  probably  gave  us  Falstaffe,^  a  stupid  Grendon  constable 
almost  certainly  gave  us  Dogberry.  It  was  in  the  power  of  realising 
a  character,  a  scene,  a  story,  already  defined  in  embryo  or  sketched 
in  outline,  that  Shakespeare’s  genius,  as  a  creative  artist,  lay.  This 
must  bo  evident  to  anybody  who  follows  the  Roman  plays  in  North’s 
Plutarch,  and  the  English  Histories  in  Holinshed’s  Chronicles,  As 
you  like  it  in  Lodge’s  Rosalyndc,  and  the  Winter's  Talc  in  Greene’s 
Pandosto. 

Imagination  and  enthusiasm  once  kindled,  all  that  nature,  all  that 
observation,  that  study,  that  reflection  had  endowed  and  stored  him 
with  was  brought  into  play,  modifying,  complicating,  crowding  the 
canvas  with  additional  figures,  broadening  and  expanding  the  plot 
with  imported  incidents  and  scenes,  enriching  the  dialogue  with  all 
the  glories  of  poetry  and  with  all  the  treasures  of  aphoristic  wisdom. 
It  would  be  here  that  impressions  made  on  his  memory  and  on  his 

(1)  The  germ  of  Falstaffe  is,  I  think,  though  no  one  seems  to  have  noticed  it,  to  be 
found  in  a  stupid  comic  character  named  Dcricke  in  the  Famous  Victories  of  Henry  V. 
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imagination  by  the  Greek  dramas  would  be  likely  to  bo  found,  and 
hero  I  cannot  but  think  that  they  are  found,  always  and  necessarily 
modified,  so  much  so  sometimes  as  to  be  but  fiiintly  and  doubtfully 
discernible,  but  so  apparently  undisguised  at  other  times  as  to  seem 
quite  unmistakable. 

Clytemnestra  in  the  Agamemnon  might  well  be  the  archetype 
of  Lady  Macbeth.  Both  possessed  by  one  idea  arc,  till  its  achieve¬ 
ment,  the  incarnations  of  a  murderous  purpose.  In  both,  the  motive 
impulses  are  from  the  sexual  affections.  Both,  without  pity  and 
without  scruple,  have  nerves  of  steel  and  wills  of  iron  before  which 
husband  and  paramour  cower  in  admiring  awe,  and  yet  in  both  boats 
the  woman’s  heart ;  and  the  fine  touches  with  which  iBschylus  brings 
this  out  may  well  have  arrested  Shakespeare’s  attention.  The  pro¬ 
found  hypocrisy  of  the  one  in  her  speeches  to  Agamemnon  answers  to 
that  of  the  other  in  her  speeches  to  Duncan.  What  the  one  expresses 
in  “  You  shall  put  This  night’s  great  business  into  my  despatch,”  and 
in  “  Give  me  the  daggers,”  the  other  expresses  in  the  awful  speech 
in  which  she  describes  her  murder  of  Agamemnon.  {Agamcm. 
1372-1398.)  Nor  should  we  omit  to  notice  a  fine  touch,  common 
to  both  poets  and  so  stupidly  ridiculed  by  certain  critics,  the 
strained  and  high-flown  rhetoric  in  which  conscious  insincerity 
expresses  itself  in  Clytemnestra’s  speech  beginning,  eariv  OdXaaaa 
(931-946),  and  in  Macbeth’s  description  of  the  scene  of  the  murder : 

Here  lay  Duncan, 

Ilis  silver  .skin  lac’d  with  his  golden  blood,  etc.  (II.  i.) 

The  preparations  for  the  murder,  the  murder  itself,  and  Lady 
Macbeth’s  suspense  outside  the  chamber  have  a  strong  generic 
resemblance  to  the  catastrophes  of  the  Choeiyhorcc,  the  Electra  (of 
Sophocles),  and  the  Orestes.  The  scene  in  Troilus  and  Cressida 
(V.,  iii.),  where  Andromache,  Cassandra,  and  Priam  are  trying  to 
dissuade  Hector  from  taking  the  field  against  Achilles,  bears  so  close 
a  resemblance,  especially  in  the  stress  laid  on  dreams  and  prophecies, 
to  the  scene  in  the  Seveyi  against  Thches  where  the  Chorus  are 
imploring  Eteocles  not  to  go  out  against  Polynices,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  suppose  the  resemblance  is  due  to  mere  coincidence.  The 
Deianira  of  the  Trachinicc  lives  again  in  the  Desdemona  of  Othello ; 
in  both,  the  same  meek,  sweet  character,  strong  only  in  resignation 
and  might  of  love,  for  both,  the  same  iron  doom — to  perish  guiltless 
and  hopeless  amid  the  curses  of  all  that  was  dear  to  them,  the  one 
by  her  own  hand,  the  other  by  a  husband’s.  Nor  is  this  study  the 
only  reminiscence  of  the  Traehinicc.  The  scenes  after  the  arrival  of 
Antony,  in  Antony  and  Gleofatra  (IV.,  x.-xiii.),  where  he  supposes 
that  he  has  been  betrayed  by  Cleopatra,  his  frantic  bursts  of 
passion  at  her  treachery,  his  furious  desire  for  vengeance  on  her,  his 
appeal  to  Eros  to  despatch  him,  his  sudden  calmness  on  being 
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informed  that  Cleopatra  is  dead,  his  recollections  of  his  former 
prowess  and  glory  contrasted  with  his  present  ruin  and  humiliation 
— all  this  recalls  unmistakably  the  catastrophe  of  the  Tmchini(c. 
How  exactly  analogous,  too,  is  the  touch : 

The  bright  day  is  done, 

And  we  are  for  the  dark, 

and  Hercules’ 

oAwX’,  (lAwXa,  t^£yyo9  ovkIt  icrri  fioi. 

(1  am  sped,  1  am  sped,  light  is  no  more  for  me.) 

In  the  face  of  these  parallels  it  is  at  least  remarkable  that  Shake¬ 
speare  has  placed  in  the  mouth  of  Antony  a  direct  reference  to  the 
plot  of  the  Trachinicc : 

The  shirt  of  Nessus  is  upon  me.  Teach  mo, 

Alcides,  thou  mine  ancestor,  thy  rage  : 

Let  me  lodge  Lichas  on  the  horns  of  the  moon  ; 

though  ho  may,  of  course,  have  boon  recalling  Ovid  or  Seneca. 

In  Lear  throughout,  Shakespeare  seems  to  bo  haunted  with  re¬ 
miniscences  of  the  Orestes  and  Phcsnisscc ;  how  closely,  for  example 
the  scene  where  Cordelia  is  watching  over  the  sleeping  Lear  recalls 
Orestes,  135-240,  and  both  Lear  and  Gloucester  with  Edgar  and 
Cordelia,  the  (Edipus  and  Antigone  of  the  end  of  the  Phcenissec. 

In  depicting  Katherine  and  her  position  in  Hem'y  VIII.,  it  is 
difficult  not  to  suppose  that  ho  had  reminiscences  of  Hermiono  in  the 
Andromaehc — her  name,  it  will  bo  remembered,  he  adopted  in  the 
Winters  Tale.  Hermione,  like  Katherine,  is  an  outraged  wife,  sup¬ 
planted  by  a  rival  in  her  husband’s  affections,  in  a  strange  land 
without  relatives  or  friends,  her  wrongs  and  her  humiliation  the 
more  cruel  from  the  proud  consciousness  that  she  has  been  a  loyal 
wife,  and  is  a  great  king’s  daughter.  When  Katherine  speaks  of 
herself  as 

Shipwreck’d  upon  a  kingdom,  where  no  pity. 

No  frieiuls,  no  home,  no  kindred  weep  for  me, 

she  not  only  expresses  herself  exactly  as  Euripides’  Hermiono  does 
but,  curiously  enough,  employs  the  same  metaphor.  Apostrophising 
her  distant  father  at  home,  Hermione  exclaims  (853-4) : 

lAirrcs,  IAittcs,  w  Trarep,  iiraKTiav 
p.ova?>  €pr]p.ov  ov(Tav  eydXov  KWTras. 

(You  left  me,  you  left  me,  O  father,  a  lonely  woman — a  boat  stranded 
oarless  on  the  shore.) 

But  the  revengeful  rage  which  possesses  Euripides’  heroine  is  very 
different  from  the  dignified  temperance  of  Katherine  and  the  tender 
womanliness  which  she  displays  in  the  last  scene  of  her  life.  Here 
she  resembles  Alcestis,  and  when  we  compare  the  Attendant’s  de¬ 
scription  of  the  last  hours  of  Alcestis  and  the  scene  itself,  we  can 
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hardly  doubt  that  they  were  in  Shakespeare’s  memory  when  he 
dejjicted  the  death  of  Katherine.  The  last  thoughts  of  both  are,  in 
the  one,  for  the  helpless  child,  in  the  other,  for  the  helpless  children, 
whom  they  most  regret  to  leave,  and  whom  they  both,  with  tendercst 
importunity,  commend  to  the  care  of  loving  hands ;  both  affectionately 
remember  their  faithful  servants,  Alcestis  giving  her  fixrcwcll  greet¬ 
ing  to  all,  “  there  being  none  so  mean  who  did  not  receive  and  return  ” 
that  greeting ;  Katherine  urging  their  claim  to  reward  and  grateful 
considcnition ;  both  die  blessing  the  husbands  who  so  little  deserve 
their  loyalty  and  love,  and  in  both  is  the  same  touch  of  the  true 
woman  on  another  side,  the  wish  to  look  distinguished  and  beautiful 
in  death ; 

When  I  am  dead,  good  wench. 

Let  me  bo  us’d  with  honour  ....  embalm  mo  ; 

Then  lay  me  forth,  although  lUKiuoon’d,  yot  like 
A  ((ueen  and  daughter  to  a  ([uoon,  inter  me, 

is  Katherine’s  last  request ;  to  robe  herself  royally  in  her  most 
splendid  apparel  is  the  last  act  of  Alcestis.  Both  poets  had  no  doubt 
the  same  teacher  and  the  same  model — Nature,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
suppo.so  that  Shakespeare  had  no  thought  of  the  work  of  the  Greek 
master.  The  scene  in  Corialanus  (V.  iii.)  where  Volumnia  employs 
the  child  Marcius  to  work  upon  the  feelings  of  his  hither: 

Speak,  thou  boy. 

Perhaps  thy  childishness  will  move  him  more 
Than  can  our  reasons, 

is  a  touch  not  in  Plutarch,  but  may  have  been  suggested  by  the 
pathetic  scene  in  the  Tphigenia  in  Aulis  (1241-1245)  where  the 
little  Orestes  is  employed  by  Iphigenia  for  the  same  reason  and  for 
the  same  purpose.  We  have  another  striking  parallel  between 
Constance  and  Arthur  in  King  John  and  Andromache  and  Astyauax 
in  the  Troadca.  Posthumus’  speech  about  women  in  the  fifth  scene 
of  the  second  act  of  Cymhdinc  is  as  exact  a  counterpart  as  any  speech 
can  well  be  of  Hippolytus’  indictment  of  them  in  Euripides,  Hippol. 
OlO-UG'S,  including  the  sentiment: 

Is  there  no  way  for  men  to  be,  but  women 
Must  be  half-workers  ? 

There  is  nothing  indeed  in  common  between  the  plot  of  Measure  for 
Meas%irc  and  that  of  the  Antigone,  but  we  have  much,  and  very  much, 
which  essentially  recalls  Antigone  in  Isabella,  and  Creon  in  Angelo. 
Each  is  the  embodiment  of  one  aspect  of  an  ethical  problem,  the  problem 
being  the  same  in  both  dramas,  and  Shakespeare  indicates  it  in  the 
words  of  Escalus — “  Which  is  the  wiser  here.  Justice  or  Iniquity?” 
Angelo,  like  Creon,  is  the  incarnation  of  rigid  law,  of  the  law  of  the  let¬ 
ter,  untempered  by  prudence  and  untempered  by  mercy  and  humanity. 
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Isabella,  like  Antigone,  is  the  embodiment  of  the  unwritten  law  of  the 
heart.  Both  laws  ai’e  brought  into  collision,  and  the  point  of  impact 
is  a  brother’s  fate.  Nothing  can  be  more  characteristic  of  the  differ¬ 
ences  between  Greek  drama  and  Shakespearian  than  the  presentation 
and  solution  of  the  problem  by  the  two  poets,  between  the  art-curbed 
])assion  and  balanced  economy  in  agent  and  incident  peculiar  to  the 
first,  and  the  fierce  pulse  of  crowded  life  which  beats  through  the 
varied  scenes  of  the  other,  between  the  form  which  Nemesis  takes  in 
the  case  of  Creon  and  in  the  case  of  Angelo,  between  the  triumph  in 
defeat  of  Antigone  and  the  triumph  in  forgiveness  of  Isabella. 

The  obvious  analogy  between  the  fate  of  Agamemnon  and  the 
elder  Hamlet,  and  between  the  position  of  iEgisthus  aud  Claudius, 
of  Clytemnestra  and  Gertrude,  of  Orestes  and  the  younger  Hamlet, 
of  Pylades  and  Horatio,  points  to  nothing ;  for,  all  that  recalls  the 
Chocphor(c,  the  Orestes,  and  the  two  Electras  is  implicit  in  the  Hamlet 
legend.  But  a  moment’s  reflection  will  show  that  the  fact  that 
Shakespeare  nowhere  in  Hamlet  recalls  those  dramas  is  no  proof  that 
he  was  unacquainted  with  them.  He  approached  his  subject  from  a 
totally  different  point  of  view,  proceeding  in  his  treatment  of  it  on 
diametrically  opposite  lines,  so  that  in  his  characters,  in  his  incident, 
and  in  his  ethical  purpose  ho  is  never,  in  any  particular,  in  touch 
with  the  Greek. 

In  Romeo  and  Juliet  (V.,  iii.)  and  in  Macheth  (II.,  ii.)  there  is  a 
remarkable  parallel  to  a  passage  in  the  Rhesus  of  Euripides.  Baltha.sar 
describes  how,  as  he  slept,  he  saw  in  a  dream  what  was  actually 
occurring  at  the  time,  the  fatal  duel  between  Paris  and  Romeo : 

A.S  I  did  sleep  under  this  yew-tree  here, 

I  dreamt  my  master  and  another  fought, 

And  that  my  master  slew  him. 

And  one  of  the  grooms  in  Macheth  has  the  same  vision  in  the 
same  circumstances.  In  the  Rhesus  the  charioteer  dreams  that  he 
saw  two  wolves  springing  murderously  on  the  white  steeds  of  Rhesus, 
at  the  very  moment  Diomede  and  Ulysses  are  killing  Rhesus,  and 
seizing  his  steeds.  The  hint  for  this  came  from  Homer,  who  gives 
however,  an  entirely  different  turn  to  the  dream-warning  (see  Iliad, 
X.  405-497).  It  maybe  added  that  in  III.  Henry  VI.,  IV.,  ii.,  there 
is  a  direct  reference  to  this  scene  : 

As  Ulysses  and  stout  Diomede 

Witli  .sleight  and  manhood  stole  to  Rhesus’  tents, 

And  brought  from  thence  the  Thracian  fatal  .steeds. 

This  cannot,  of  course,  be  pressed,  as  the  story  was  well  known  from 
other  sources  than  its  origin  in  Homer  and  the  poets  succeeding  him. 
In  the  Eteocles  of  the  Phcenissce  we  seem  to  have  the  archetype  of 
Hotspur,  certainly  we  have  what  might  have  served  for  the  arche- 
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typo,  the  same  fiery  soul,  the  same  impetuous  and  reckless  courage, 
the  same  irritable  sense  of  “  honour  ”  and  devouring  ambition.  And 
when  we  place  in  parallel  with  Hotspur’s 

By  Heaven,  methinks  it  were  an  easy  leap 
To  pluck  bright  honour  from  the  pale-faced  moon, 

Or  dive  into  the  bottom  of  the  deep. 

Where  fathom  line  could  never  touch  the  ground. 

And  pluck  up  drowned  honour  by  the  locks, 

So  he  that  doth  redeem  her  hence,  might  wear 
Without  corrival  all  her  dignities, 

Polyniccs’  {Phccn.^  504-6) 

dcTTpwv  av  tXOoifi  rjXiov  T  es  dvToAa? 

Ktti  evepOe,  Svvaros  wv  SpSuai  rdSe 
T^v  dewv  pLtyicTTrjv  wst’  rvpavviSa. 

(I  would  mount  to  the  risings  of  the  stars  and  the  sun,  and  (dive)  beneath  the 
earth  could  I  do  this — possess  Heaven’s  greatest  boon,  sovereignty) 

— the  resemblance  is  the  more  striking. 

Of  the  CEdipus  Coloncus  we  seem  to  have  other  reminiscences 
besides  the  obvious  parallels  in  Lear  and  Cordelia ;  the  scene,  for 
example,  where  in  Rich.  III.  his  mother  curses  Richard  (IV.,  iv.) 
recalls  with  close  exactness  the  scene  (1382-1396)  in  which  CEdipus 
curses  Polynices.  Portia’s  appeal  to  mercy,  Merck,  of  Venice,  IV.,  i., 
closely  recalls  Polyniccs’  appeal  to  the  same  virtue : 

dW’  tcTTL  yap  Kal  Zrjvl  (rvyOuKOS  Opoy<oy 
Ai8o)s  fTr’  Ipyois  ttucti,  kuI  7rpo9  o'oi,  Trarep, 

TTapacTTaS'qrw- 

(But  seeing  that  Zeus  himself  in  all  that  he  does  has  Mercy  at  his  side  for  the 
sharer  of  his  throne,  let  Mercy,  I  pray  thee,  be  at  thy  side  too,  O  my  father.) 

In  passing  to  Shakespeare’s  parallels  in  metaphysical  speculation 
and  generalised  reflections  on  life,  to  use  the  term  in  its  most  com¬ 
prehensive  sense,  we  may  first  notice  the  possible  influence  exercised 
on  him  by  Jocasta’s  magnificent  in  the  Fhosnisscc,  528-585. 

We  trace  it  in  Ulysses’  great  speech  in  the  second  scene  of  the  first 
act  of  Troilus  and  Cresaida,  which  borrows  its  sentiments  and  even 
its  imagery,  and,  catching  its  very  cadence  and  rhythm,  might  have 
been  modelled  on  it ;  in  Henry  V.’s  noble  soliloquy  in  the  first  scene 
of  the  fourth  act  of  the  play ;  and,  though  we  need  not  emphasise  as 
significant,  the  parallel  between  Wolsey’s 

Cromwell,  I  charge  thee  fling  away  ambition  ; 

By  that  sin  fell  the  angels,  etc., 

and  Jocasta’s 

Tt  r^s  KaKUTTrjs  Saipdvwv  ee^iecrai 
^iAoTip.tas,  Tral ;  p.7j  <tv  y'  uSikos  rj  ^eds* 

(Why  art  thou  bent  on  ambition,  the  worst  of  deities  ?  I  pray  thee  forbear  ; 
a  goddess  she  who  knows  no  justice). 
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it  is  perhaps  worth  noticing.  Nor  would  it  be  any  exaggeration  to 
say  that  every  article  in  Shakespeare’s  political  creed,  a  creed  so 
elaborately  preached  and  illustrated  in  his  Historical  Plays,  is  summed 
up  in  the  first  speech  of  Menelaus  in  the  Ajax  (1052-1090)  and 
Creon’s  speech  to  Hmmon  in  the  Antigone  (665-680).  A  sentiment 
peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  Greeks  was  their  superstitious  rever¬ 
ence  for  what  was  popularly  accepted  and  become  custom.  This 
continually  finds  emphatic  expression  in  the  Greek  dramas,  and  is 
indeed  woven  into  the  very  fabric  of  their  ethics.  We  need  go  no 
further  than  a  line  in  Sophocles,  as  it  is  typical  of  innumerable 
other  passages:  to  tol  vofiiaOkv  t/}?  a\T]deia<i  Kparel  (what  custom 
establishes  out-masters  truth).  Frag.  84,  and  Euripides’  Bacchx^ 
894,  where  to  iv  vofjutfiov,  Saifiouiov — what  has  long 

been  custom  is  divine.  This  is  exactly  Shakespeare’s  philosophy. 

“  What  custom  wills,  in  all  things  should  we  do  it  ”  {Cor.,  II.,  iii.). 

“  Our  virtues  like  in  the  interpretation  of  the  time  ”  {id.  IV.,  vii.), 
but  illustrations  would  be  endless. 

And  in  his  general  reflections  on  life  and  death  we  see  how  much 
he  has  in  common,  and  very  strikingly  in  common,  with  the  Greek 
dramatists.  Is  it  too  much  to  say  that  Hamlet’s  famous  soliloquy 
and  the  Duke’s  speech  in  Measure  for  Measure  are  little  more  than 
superbly  embellished  adaptations  of  the  following  lines  of  Euripides 
(Fragments  of  Phoenix,  quoted  by  Stoboeus) : 

CD  (f>lX6^WOl  )8pOTOl, 

01  T7]v  liruTTtL^ovo'av  rjjxipav  ISeiv 
TToOeLT  €)(OVTfS  /iVpiWV  KUKUIV. 

ovTuis  Ipws  /SpoToItriv  lyKfiTai  jSiov. 

TO  ^rjv  yap  i(Tp.€V  Tov  ffayeiy  S’  dirapia 
Tras  Tis  c^ojSetrai  XiTreiv  toS’  t/Aiou. 

(O  life-loving  mortals,  who  yearn  to  see  the  approaching  clay,  burdened  though 
ye  he  with  countless  ills,  so  urgent  on  all  is  the  love  of  life  ;  for  life  we  know,  of 
death  we  know  nothing,  and  therefore  it  is  that  every  one  of  us  is  afraid  to 
quit  this  light  of  the  sun.) 

and  of  the  Chorus  (1211-1248)  in  the  (Edipus  Coloneus. 

And  as  is  life  such  is  man.  To  the  Greek  dramatists,  “  breath  and 
shadow  only  ”  {Trvevfia  kuI  (tkio,  fiovov),  “  an  apparition  ”  {eiScoXov), 
“  a  thing  of  a  day  ”  {laafiipi6<i  Tt?),  “  a  mere  nothing  ”  (tco?  /cal  to 
p.r]Sh),  “  a  creature  like  a  dream  ”  {elxeXoveipos:) ;  to  Shakespeare, 
“  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of,”  “  a  walking  shadow,”  “  a  poor 
player  that  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage,  and  then  is 
heard  no  more,”  “  the  quintessence  of  dust,”  all  that  is  implied  in  the 
reflections  of  Hamlet,  of  Jacques,  of  Prospero.  But  it  is  not  so  much 
in  the  reflections  themselves  as  in  their  tone  and  colour,  in  the 
absence  of  any  flavour  of  cynicism,  in  the  intense  sincerity  of  “  the 
sense  of  tears  in  human  things  ”  from  which  they  so  obviously  spring, 
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that  we  recognise  Shakespeare’s  kinship  with  his  Greek  predecessors. 

I  lay,  of  course,  no  stress  on  these  parallels  themselves ;  all  that  I 
wish  to  emphasise  is  that  the  accentuation  of  what  they  express,  as 
well  as  its  note,  ditferentiatcs  the  dramas  of  Shakespeare  from  those 
of  his  contemporaries  and  allies  them  witli  the  Greek, 

Equally  remarkable  is  the  perfect  correspondence  between  the 
attitude  of  Shakespeare  and  that  of  the  Greek  dramatists,  though 
wo  must  except  iEschylus,  towards  the  great  problems  of  death  and 
of  man’s  future  beyond  it.  Shakespeare  had  inherited  Christian 
traditions,  and  the  Christian  religion  ho  treats  uniformly  with  the 
profoundest  respect  and  reverence.  The  poet  who  stood  next  to 
himself  among  his  contemporaries  was,  as  the  philosophy  of  the 
Faerie  Quccne  shows,  essentially  Christian  ;  the  metaphysic  of  contem¬ 
porary  dramatists,  where  it  expresses  itself,  is  emphatically  Christian  ; 
the  greatest  philosopher  among  his  contemporaries  was  a  Christian. 
And  yet  if  we  put  aside  what  merely  pertains  to  dramatic  machinery, 
such  as  the  ghost  in  Hamlet  and  the  death-bed  vision  of  Katherine, 
and  what  may  be  regarded  simply  as  dramatic  utterances,  as  senti¬ 
ments  and  reflections  which  coming  from  Christians  are  appropi’iate 
to  Christians,  and  consider  the  real  metaphysic  of  the  dramas,  in  what 
respect  does  it  differ  from  that  of  Sophocles  and  Eurijiides  ?  It  is  in 
the  speculations  of  Hamlet,  in  the  philosophy  of  Jacques,  of  Duke 
Vincentio,  of  Prospero,  in  the  exhortations  of  Isabella  and  Friar 
Laurence,  in  the  dirge  in  Cymbeline,  in  the  speeches  put  in  the 
mouths  of  those  who  are  at  the  point  of  death,  in  the  reflections 
of  the  survivors  on  the  fate  of  those  who  have  fallen,  in  such  an 
allegory  as  the  Tempest,  that  we  are  to  look  for  light  on  his  meta¬ 
physical  philosophy  in  its  relation  to  death  and  what  follows  death. 
It  is  precisely  that  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides.  On  a  life  beyond 
the  grave  it  is  absolutely  silent,  as  piously  silent  on  the  side  of 
negation,  as  it  is  honestly  silent  on  the  side  of  affirmation.  Sophocles 
leaves  the  fate  of  QHdipus  shrouded  in  mystery ;  Shakespeare  makes 
Hamlet  quit  the  world  with  “  the  rest  is  silence,”  as  the  last  expression 
of  earthly  sentience. 

Not  less  Greek  is  his  profound  respect  for  the  conventional  symbols 
in  which  religious  conceptions  embody  themselves,  but  his  practical 
resolution  of  formal  theology  into  the  moral  law — in  other  words,  in 
the  fact  that  his  theology  resolves  itself  into  little  more  than  the 
Heraclitan  i}6o<i  dvOpuiTTco  haipuiv  (character  is  man’s  Divinity), 
and  into  what  is  expressed,  according  to  the  Scholiast,  in  Euripides’ 
sentiment  {llecuha,  800-1)  : 

vofjoa  yap  tov^  0£ovs  rjyovpeOa, 

Ktti  uSiKu  Ktti  SAat’  (Lpicr/xAoi 

that  is,  it  is  “  because  of  the  law  and  the  fact  that  in  our  lives  wc 
distinguish  between  right  and  wrong  that  we  believe  in  the  existence 
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of  such  Divine  Powers  as  we  do  believe  in.”  And  if  he  is  Greek  in 
his  metaphysic  he  is  equally  Greek  in  his  ethic,  though  in  important 
respects  his  ethic  is  tempered  with  Christian  ideals.  On  nothing  does 
he  lay  more  stress  than  on  the  observance  of  the  Mean  and  on  the 
relation  of  virtue  to  the  becoming.  His  dramas,  like  those  of  his  Greek 
predecessors,  and  unlike  those  of  his  contemporaries,  are,  with  scarcely 
any  exception,  essentially  didactic,  didactic  alike  in  the  lessons  implicit 
in  their  plots  and  in  the  sentiments  and  reflections,  proverbs  and 
aphorisms,  with  which  they  have  been  so  studiously  and  abundantly 
sown,  and  which  make  them  storehouses  of  ethical  and  political 
wisdom. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  last  point.  The  development  of  the 
author  of  the  plays  preceding  the  second  edition  of  Hamlet  into  the 
author  of  the  plays  succeeding  it — namely,  the  second  Hamlet,  Macheth, 
Lear,  Othello,  and  the  remaining  plays  of  the  third  period  on  to 
Cymheline  and  the  Tempest — is  at  least  difficult  to  explain  as  merely 
the  natural  result  of  maturer  powers.  If  this  was  the  case,  we  must 
assume  that  instinct  led  Shakespeare  to  the  Greek  conception  of  the 
scope  and  functions  of  tragedy,  and  that  by  a  certain  natural  affinity 
he  caught  also  the  accent  and  tone  as  well  as  some  of  the  most 
striking  characteristics  of  Greek  tragedy.^  A  few  typical  illustra¬ 
tions  must  suffice,  and  in  considering  them  we  must  be  careful  to 
remember  that  they  indicate  the  essential  and  peculiar  charac¬ 
teristics  of  Shakespearian  tragedy  and  tragi-comedy,  in  other  words 
their  differentiation  from  the  drama  of  his  contemporaries.  Aristotle, 
deducing  his  canons  from  the  Greek  masterpieces,  defines  tragedy  as 
“  the  representation  of  an  action,  serious,  complete,  and  of  a  certain 
magnitude  . .  .  through  pity  and  fear  effecting  the  purgation  of  these 
passions.”  That  this  end  may  be  attained  the  protagonist  must  not 
be  a  perfectly  bad  man  or  a  perfectly  good  man,  for,  to  represent 
suffering  and  ruin  befalling  a  perfectly  bad  man  excites,  or  should 
excite,  neither  pity  nor  fear,  and  to  represent  them  as  befalling  a 
perfectly  good  man  defeats  equally  the  end  of  tragedy,  for  it  excites 
only  disgust.  The  protagonist  should,  therefore,  be  one  who  stands 
morally  between  the  two  extremes,  not  eminently  virtuous  but  not 

^  It  is  surely  not  too  much  to  say  that  Macheth  simply  unfolds  what  is  latent  in 
the  folloM'ing  passage  of  the  Ayame.mnon,  210— 21G  : 

^irtl  5’  aviyKas  (Su  \fwaSi'oy 
(ppevhs  TTvioiv  Sutraeffri  rpowatay 
A-vayvov  avlepov,  r60fv 
Th  TravT6To\p.ov  (ppovtiv  fitreyvu, — 

PpoTois  0pa<rvvti  yap  oio’Xpdfi’IT** 
ri\aii'a  irapa.Koirct  irpwrovfificiiy- 

(But  when  he  had  put  on  the  yoke  band  of  Necessity,  blowing  a  changed  gale  of 
mind,  impious,  unblessed,  unholy,  from  that  moment  he  changed  to  all-dariug  reck¬ 
lessness,  fur  in  men  a  miserable  frenzy,  prompting  deeds  of  shame  and  initiating 
mischief,  embulduns. ) 
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without  virtue,  the  calamities  befalling  him  being  due,  not  to  villainy 
and  baseness,  but  to  some  error  of  judgment,  some  Haw  in  character, 
some  inherited  taint  or  criminal  legacy.  Thus  tragedy  should  have 
a  moral  aim,  and  that  aim  it  should  attain  by  the  excitement  and 
purification  of  the  passions  of  pity  and  fear.  With  what  scrupulous 
care  Shakespeare  has,  with  the  exception  of  his  immature  works, 
notably  liichard  III.,  observed  these  canons,  will  be  evident  to  anyone 
who  will  consider  the  protagonists  of  his  mature  tragedies.  In  Hamlet 
the  d/j.apTia  is  the  infirmity  of  the  will,  the  result  of  allowing  the 
emotional  and  the  reflective  nature  to  subjugate  the  moral,  in 
Macbeth  it  is  accurately  indicated  by  his  wife’s  character  of  him,  in 
Lear  it  is  intemperance,  the  vice  of  the  Akolast,  in  Othello  it  is  an 
error  of  judgment,  in  Goriolanus  it  is  the  insanity  of  arrogance,  in 
Angelo  moral  v^pi<;,  in  Antony  unbridled  sensuality,  in  Timon  self- 
indulgence  and  prodigality.  In  one  important  respect,  indeed, 
Shakespeare’s  machinery  differs  from  that  of  the  Greek  poets.  In 
his  the  dpLupTia  for  which  the  protagonist  is  responsible  determines 
the  course  of  the  action ;  free  will  is  postulated,  and  as  free  agents 
his  protagonists  stand  or  fall.  In  Greek  machinery  the  effect  of 
actions  for  which  the  protagonist  is  not  responsible,  and  which  have 
antecedently  involved  him  in  calamity,  is  thrown  into  the  scale  of  the 
dpLapTia.  In  one  play,  and  in  one  play  only,  is  this  discernible  in 
Shakespeare,  and  that  is  in  Macbeth.  Had  Macbeth  not  been  repre¬ 
sented  as  partly  at  least  under  the  thraldom  of  Destiny,  his  fate 
would  no  more  have  excited  “  pity  and  fear  ”  than  the  fate  of 
liichard  III.  How  perfectly  Shakespeare  understood  this  aesthetic 
canon  is  indicated  by  the  remark  in  Lear : 

The  judgment  of  the  Heavens  that  makes  us  tremble 

Touches  us  not  with  i)ity  ; 

exactly  Aristotle’s  to  ^yap  Beivbv  erepov  tov  eXeeivov  kuX  cKKpova-Ti- 
Kov — what  excites  terror  is  different  from  what  excites  pity,  and  indeed 
thrusts  it  out.  Nor  was  this  the  only  moral  end  which  he  might 
have  learnt  from  his  Greek  predecessors  to  attain  by  ti*agedy.  The 
parallel  between  the  two  dramas  with  which  he  almost  certainly 
closed  his  career,  Gymbeline  and  the  Tempest,  present  a  singularly 
close  parallel  in  their  ethical  teaching  and  significance  to  the  two 
dramas  with  which  Sophocles  took  his  leave  of  life,  the  Fhiloctetes 
and  the  (Edipiis  Goloncus.  All  have  the  same  burden,  purification  by 
sutiering,  symbolic  revelation  of  the  just  and  merciful  wisdom  of  that 
inscrutable  Power  to  whom  man’s  most  fitting  tribute  is  submission 
and  patience. 

At  first  sight  it  might  appear  that  there  is  nothing  in  common 
between  the  construction  in  totality  and  the  construction  in  detail 
of  Attic  and  Shakespearian  tragedy.  And  indeed  the  ditterences 
are  obvious.  But  if  we  set  aside  the  melic  element,  the  repre- 
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sentation  of  the  catastrophe  in  narrative,  and  the  prominence 
given  to  Destiny  as  a  factor  in  the  action,  we  shall  find  that  the 
differences  lie  mainly  in  the  fact  that  what  is  presented  in  the  one 
is  presented  in  elaborate  miniature,  and  that  what  is  presented  in 
the  other  is  presented  in  broad,  bold  fresco ;  in  other  words,  that 
simplicity  and  concentration  are  the  notes  of  the  one,  comprehensive¬ 
ness  and  discursiveness  the  notes  of  the  other.  Much  has  been 
made  of  the  Unities.  In  reading  the  Agamemnon  and  Eumenides,  the 
Antigone,  the  Trachinia;,  the  Suppliants  of  Euripides,  and  at  least  half 
a  dozen  other  plays,  Shakespeare,  would  most  certainly  not  have 
discerned  the  existence  of  the  Unity  of  Time.  In  the  Eumenides 
and  in  the  Ajax  he  would  have  seen  the  Unity  of  Place  equally 
disregarded.  With  regard  to  the  Unity  of  Action  it  is  no  paradox  to 
say  that  it  is  practically  observed  as  faithfully  in  his  tragedies  as  it 
is  in  those  of  Sophocles.  Where  it  is  apparently  violated,  as  in  his 
so-called  double  plots,  this  is  simply  to  be  attributed  to  the  colossal 
scale  on  which  the  action  is  presented  and  developed.  Occasionally, 
as  in  the  Tempest,  where  the  plot  is  as  simple  and  concentrated  as 
that  of  a  typical  Greek  drama,  it  is  exactly  observed.  Nor  would 
he  have  found  himself  without  precedent  for  relieving  the  tenseness 
and  solemnity  of  tragedy  by  the  introduction  of  comedy  and  homely 
realism.  Nothing  could  be  more  simply  realistic  than  the  Electra  of 
Euripides,  nothing  more  comical  than  the  character  and  position  of 
Menelaus  in  the  Helena.  In  the  Phrygian  Eunuch  in  the  Orestes 
we  have  almost  as  great  a  foil  to  the  surrounding  horrors  as  the 
Porter  in  Macheth.  In  the  Watchman  in  the  Antigone  he  might 
have  found  the  prototype  of  one  of  his  own  Clowns ;  the  Nurse  in 
the  Choephorcc  is  the  exact  counterpart  in  outline  of  the  Nurse  in 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  and  the  Nurse  in  the  Hippolytus  might  have  stood 
for  the  portrait  of  Emilia  in  Othello  ;  the  behaviour  of  Hercules  in 
the  palace  of  Admetus  is  worthy  of  Sir  Toby  Belch.  The  cowardice 
of  Ulysses  in  the  first  scene  of  the  Ajax  reminds  us  of  Falstaffe. 
In  the  terrific  scene  in  the  Agamemnon,  where  Cassandra  is  de¬ 
scribing  in  clairvoyance  the  murder  of  the  king,  the  ludicrous 
comments  of  the  Chorus  on  her  inspired  ravings  produce,  and  are 
no  doubt  designed  to  produce,  the  same  impression  as  the  babbling 
comments  of  the  Fool  on  the  ravings  of  Lear.  They  at  once  heighten 
by  contrast  the  tragic  effect  and  relieve  the  intensity  of  the  strain  on 
our  emotions.  On  this,  however,  the  introduction  of  comedy,  no 
stress  need  be  laid,  as  it  was  already  an  essential  part  of  Romantic 
tragedy.  What  that  tragedy  had  not  taught  him,  and  what  Greek 
tragedy  would  teach  him,  was  the  artistic  use  of  it. 

In  two  of  its  most  striking  and  predominating  characteristics 
Shakespeare’s  dramatic  art  recalls  characteristics  equally  striking 
and  predominating  in  the  dramatic  art  of  Sophocles  and  of  no  other 
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preceding  master ;  one  is,  the  elaborately  antithetical  disposition  of 
the  dramatis  persons,  the  other  is  the  not  less  elaborately  studied 
employment  of  irony.  Contrasts  in  character  are  naturally  intro¬ 
duced  and  must  indeed  almost  necessarily  occur  in  every  drama,  but 
the  nicely  studied  arrangement  of  them  in  series  of  antitheses  is, 
among  Shakespeare’s  predecessors,  peculiar  to  Sophocles  alone.  By 
him,  and  by  him  only,  it  was  made  an  essential  component  in  the 
structure  of  drama.  This  characteristic  could  not  but  have  struck 
Shakespeare  had  he  road  even  one  of  the  Sophoclean  tragedies.  How 
essentially  it  enters  into  his  own  dramatic  method  is  too  obvious  to 
need  illustration.  A  comparison  between  the  irony  of  Shakespeare 
and  Sophocles  would  require  a  lengthy  dissertation.  It  must  here 
suffice  to  say  that  Shakespeare  stands  absolutely  alone  among  his 
modern  predecessors  and  contemporaries  in  his  elaborate  and 
systematic  use  of  it,  whether  it  reveal  itself  in  such  flashes  as  Lady 
Capulct’s  terrible  “I  would  the  fool  were  married  to  her  grave,” 
Edmund’s  “  Yours  in  the  ranks  of  death,”  Othello’s  awful  “  lago, 
honest  and  just,  .  .  .  thou  teachest  me,”  poor  Imogen’s  “  I  hope  it 
be  not  gone  to  tell  my  lord  That  I  kiss  aught  but  he  ” ;  or  in  circum¬ 
stance,  as  in  the  peaceful  and  attractive  aspect  of  Macbeth’s  Castle 
to  Banquo  and  Duncan,  in  the  witch-pageants  and  promises  in  the 
same  play,  in  Posthumus’s  savage  attack  on  Imogen,  and  in  the  ship¬ 
wreck  of  Prospero’s  enemies ;  or  lastly  in  its  suffusion  of  whole  plots, 
notably  those  of  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  and  the  Tempest.  In 
Sophocles,  and  in  Sophocles  alone,  the  employment  of  irony  in  all 
these  phases  is  equally  elaborate  and  equally  pervasive ;  and  again 
it  is  legitimate  deduction  to  infer  that  if  this  differentiating  charac¬ 
teristic  of  Shakespearian  drama  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  instinct  it 
must  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  Sophocles. 

And  now,  on  a  general  survey  of  what  has  been  adduced  in  support 
of  Shakespeare’s  indebtedness  to  the  ancient  classics,  what  are  we 
justified  in  concluding  ?  Obviously  nothing  more  than  can  be 
inferred  from  circumstantial  evidence.  It  is,  of  course,  quite  within 
the  bounds  of  possibility  that  every  parallel  cited  is  either  mere 
coincidence  or  derived  from  what  had  been  picked  up  in  his  English 
reading  or  in  conversation ;  that  what  may  be  attributed  to  the  direct 
influence  of  classical  predecessors  may  be  attributed  to  instinct  and 
independent  observation  and  reflection  ;  that  what  he  has  in  common 
with  Sophocles  or  with  any  other  ancient  classic  is  due  partly  to  accident 
and  partly  to  the  necessary  correspondence  between  all  that  is  founded 
on  nature  and  truth.  It  is  not,  however,  with  possibilities  but  with 
probabilities  that  investigations  of  this  kind  are  concerned.  What 
has  been  demonstrated  is,  that  Shakespeare  could  read  Latin,  that  in 
the  Latin  original  he  most  certainly  read  Plautus,  Ovid,  and  Seneca, 
that  the  Greek  dramatists,  and  all  those  Greek  authors  beside  Plutarch 
Avho  appear  to  have  influenced  him,  were  easily  accessible  to  him,  as 
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well  in  their  entire  works  as  in  their  fragments,  in  Latin  translations. 
What  has  been  assumed  as  probable,  and  probable  in  the  highest 
degree  of  probability,  is  that  he  had  the  curiosity  to  turn  to  those 
translations  which  could  scarcely  fail  to  arrest  his  attention ;  that 
what,  therefore,  may  have  been  borrowed  from  them  was  sometimes, 
perhaps  often,  actually  borrowed  from  them,  and  that  the  character¬ 
istics  which  differentiate  his  work  from  the  work  of  his  contemporaries 
and  recall  in  essentials  the  work  of  the  Greek  dramatists  are  actually 
attributable  to  the  influence  of  those  dramatists. 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  it  is,  in  itself,  a  matter  of  little  moment 
whether  Shakespeare  owed  much  or  owed  nothing  to  the  classics  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  And  yet  such  an  inquiry  is  surely  not  without 
interest  or  even  without  importance.  It  shows  how  little  the 
e.ssential  truths  of  life  and  nature  are  affected  by  the  accidents  of 
time  and  place.  It  reveals  the  kinship  between  men  of  genius, 
separated  by  more  than  two  thousand  years,  and  working  under  con¬ 
ditions  which  have  nothing  in  common,  as  well  as  the  kinship  between 
ancient  and  modern  art.  It  illustrates  what  Sainte-Beuve  calls  the 
Literary  Tradition ;  for,  even  assuming  that  it  does  not  prove  what  it 
was  designed  to  prove — the  direct  and  conscious  indebtedness  of  the 
greatest  of  poets  to  his  classical  predecessors,  it  at  least  places  beyond 
doubt  that  the  drama  of  which  he  became  the  consummate  master 
was,  however  modified,  an  inheritance,  not  an  independent  creation, 
evolved,  that  is  to  say,  not  from  our  own  native  plays,  but  from  the 
drama  represented  successively  by  /Eschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides, 
and  Seneca  in  tragedy,  and  by  Menander,  Plautus,  and  Terence  in 
comedy.  It  demonstrates  that  the  works  which  are  the  pride  and 
glory  of  the  modern  world  are  not  only  indissolubly  linked  with  the 
ancient  masterpieces,  but  find  in  those  masterpieces  their  best  com¬ 
mentaries. 


J.  Churton  Collins. 


SOME  PROMOTERS  OF  ANGLO-FRENCH  AMITY, 

friE  soundness  of  the  opinion  that  danger  of  conflict  between  two 
countries  will  be  lessened  if  their  inhabitants  have  a  better  know¬ 
ledge  of  each  other’s  life  and  cliaracter  has  more  than  once  been 
questioned  by  writers  on  international  politics.  It  has  been 
]>ointed  out  that  there  is  no  modern  instance  of  war  being  averted 
for  a  single  day  Iwcause  two  nations  were  familiar  to  each  other, 
nay,  that  history  teaches  quite  an  opposite  lesson,  most  modern 
wars  having  been  “  between  combatants  who  had  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  one  another’s  language,  institutions,  and  social 
customs.”  ^ 

Weighty  though  the  evidence  may  be  in  support  of  this  view, 
it  would  be  a  pity  if  it  were  accepted  as  a  conclusive  argument 
against  the  advantages  of  ententes  cordiales,  and  led  to  the  dis¬ 
paragement  of  the  various  movements  which  have  been  set  on 
foot  of  recent  years  with  the  object  of  promoting  international 
peace.  Fortunately,  there  is  no  great  danger  of  this,  since  quite 
ns  much  can  be  said  in  favour  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
different  races  knowing  each  other  intimately  as  against  the  efforts 
of  those  who,  on  the  principle  that  close  acquaintances  are  more 
likely  to  settle  their  quarrels  amicably  than  utter  strangers, 
attempt  to  draw  nations  together  by  propagating  mutual  know¬ 
ledge  and  esteem.  Familiarity  with  each  other’s  language  and 
customs  may  certainly  count  for  little  in  the  balance  when  vital 
national  interests  are  at  stake ;  but  on  other  occasions — and  wars 
are  liable  to  arise  through  quite  trivial  matters  as  well  as  over 
questions  the  importance  of  which  overshadows  every  other  con¬ 
sideration — intimate  international  acquaintanceships  may  have 
great  weight  in  bringing  two  countries  to  an  understanding  with¬ 
out  recourse  to  arms. 

Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  France  and  I'lngland.  For  a 
number  of  years  past,  influences  which  have  had  a  distinct  bearing 
on  the  present  friendly  relations  between  the  two  countries  have 
been  at  work  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel.  There  have  been 
times  when,  judging  by  the  hostile  tone  of  Paris  and  London 
newspapers,  these  influences  have  been  thrust  into  the  background 
and  apparently  annulled ;  but,  slowly  yet  surely,  amidst  the  storm 
and  stress  of  international  politics,  they  continued  to  operate  until, 
at  last,  they  bore  fruit  in  a  rapprochement  which  appears  to  be 
heartily  approved  by  the  people  of  both  nations. 

(1)  France.  By  J.  E.  C.  Bodley.  Vol.  1.  pp.  56-57. 
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At  such  a  time  as  this,  therefore,  it  is  interesting,  as  well  as 
instructive,  to  look  back  into  the  past ;  to  reflect  a  little  on  move¬ 
ments  which  have  contributed  to  peace ;  and,  above  all,  to  dwell  on 
the  subject  of  some  of  the  prime  movers  in  this  international 
union.  These  men  have  adopted  the  means  to  an  end  which  lay 
nearest  to  their  hands,  means  dihering  extensively,  according  to 
their  opportunities;  and  some  have  assisted  only  indirectly  in 
encouraging  friendly  feelings  between  France  and  England, 
liut,  whatever  their  methods  or  aims  may  have  been,  the  result 
has  been  so  identical  that  we  are  justified  in  classifying  them  as 
common  workers  in  a  common  cause. 

Uur  attention,  first  of  all,  will  naturally  be  directed  to  those 
who  have  used  diplomatic  channels  for  the  development  of 
amicable  relations  with  England.  As  regards  her  foreign  policy, 
France  has  for  some  time  shown  herself  disposed  to  be  on  the 
best  of  terms  with  us.  It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  the  hostile 
criticism  upon  England  which  has  appeared  in  Parisian  news¬ 
papers  coincides  with  the  views  of  the  French  Government ; 
indeed,  it  would  be  almost  as  unfair  to  arrive  at  such  a  conclusion 
as  to  suggest  that  the  unseemly  caricatures  which  so  aroused  our 
indignation  at  the  time  of  the  iJoer  War  were  inspired  by  French 
statesmen.  A  better  knowledge  of  the  value  of  the  opinion  of 
some  of  the  journals  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel  would 
sometimes  save  us  a  good  deal  of  needless  annoyance.  Far  from 
the  French  Government  having  shown  animosity  towards  us,  it 
has  hardly  ever  missed  an  opportunity  of  proving  that  it  desired 
nothing  so  much  as  our  friendship. 

Now,  a  good  deal  of  the  credit  for  this  tactful  attitude  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  due  to  M.  Eeicasse,  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
who  on  several  occasions  of  recent  years  has  proved  he  is  possessed 
of  rare  political  wisdom.  People  in  England  would  do  well  to 
follow  carefully  the  career  of  this  resolute  and,  at  the  same  time, 
sagacious  statesman.  That  he  can  exhibit,  on  necessity  requiring 
him,  great  courage  and  resolution,  was  fully  demonstrated  a  little 
while  ago  when  he  brought  the  Sultan  to  terms  and  reinstated 
France,  whose  influence  was  on  the  wane,  as  a  great  Power  in 
Constantinople;  that  he  can  also  act  the  part  of  a  wise  director 
of  his  country’s  destinies  was  proved  beyond  all  doubt  by  his 
conciliatory  attitude  over  the  Fashoda  affair.  In  the  case  of  that 
dispute  we  were  ready  to  take  the  most  extreme  measures  unless 
our  demands  were  granted;  the  entire  nation  was  unanimously 
in  favour  of  war.  And  war  there  would  most  assuredly  have  been 
had  the  French  Foreign  Office  not  possessed  at  its  head  a  man 
of  clear  and  calm  judgment.  M.  Delcasse  did  not  allow  the  know¬ 
ledge  that,  if  France  were  attacked,  liussia,  under  her  agreement. 
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would  be  called  upon  lo  aid  her  to  interfere  in  the  least  with  his 
decision ;  he  took  the  wise  step  of  withdrawing  the  Marchand 
Mission  and  immediately  putting  an  end  to  a  most  dangerous 
situation.  Tashoda  was  infinitely  more  important  to  us  than  it 
was  to  France,  and  really  not  worth  a  quarrel  between  two  coun¬ 
tries  so  closely  bound  together  by  commercial  bonds  as  England 
and  France. 

The  prime  importance  of  preserving  peace  and  thereby  the  com¬ 
mercial  prosperity  of  both  nations  has  always  been  kept  well  in 
view  by  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  for,  as  he  said  on  one 
occasion,  it  would  be  neither  England  nor  France  that  would 
benefit  by  the  victory  of  the  one  or  the  other.  On  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  United  Kingdom  coming  over 
to  Paris  in  1900,  he  showed  the  importance  which  he  attached  to 
keeping  in  close  touch  with  the  commercial  feeling  of  Great 
Britain  by  being  represented  at  its  meetings  by  M.  A.  Barthelemy 
— a  delicate  attention  much  appreciated  by  the  delegates  who 
attended  that  important  gathering. 

In  this  praiseworthy  work  of  fostering  friendly  relations,  M. 
Delcasse  has  been  admirably  seconded  by  M.  Paul  Cambon.  While 
the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  Paris  has  been  doing  every¬ 
thing  in  his  power  to  bring  about  a  more  cordial  understanding, 
the  French  Ambassador  in  London  has  been  using  his  great  influ¬ 
ence  to  a  like  end.  Whenever  possible,  M.  Cambon  has  encouraged 
tiiose  who  are  making  the  two  countries  better  known  to  each 
other,  and,  consequently,  closer  friends.  Speaking  at  the  annual 
distribution  of  prizes  awarded  by  the  National  Society  of  French 
Masters,  held  at  the  Mansion  House  on  February  22nd,  1902,  he 
said  that  that  corporation  had  rendered  a  great  service  to  the 
sacred  cause  of  peace  by  spreading  a  knowledge  of  the  French 
language  in  London.  “  He  believed  tliat  the  sentiment  of  mutual 
good  will  was  practically  unanimous  in  both  England  and  France. 
J!e  knew  that  among  his  countrymen,  as  among  us,  there  existed 
a  certain  number  of  discordant  spirits  and  agitators  who  were 
always  seeking  to  provoke  strife  and  dreaming  of  a  conflict.  These 
people  wei’e,  however,  in  an  insignificant  minority.  In  all  nations 
there  were  to  be  found  wrong-headed  persons  who  spoke  with  a 
sort  of  unhealthy  dilettantism,  and  whose  ambition  seemed  to  be 
to  trouble  the  universe.  He  knew  enough  of  this  countiy  to  feel  per¬ 
suaded  that  the  majority  of  the  English  wei-e  friendly  in  their  sen¬ 
timents  towards  this  country,  and  in  France  there  was  an  analogous 
feeling  towards  England.  The  growing  success  of  the  com¬ 
petitions  organised  by  the  National  Society  of  French  Masters 
showed  that  there  was  a  desire  here,  not  only  to  learn  the  French 
language,  but  to  become  familiarised  with  French  ideas,  and  to 
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develop  the  good  relations  existing  between  the  two  peoples,  and 
in  this  respect  the  competitions  were  of  great  value.  The  French 
masters  were  doing  a  patriotic  work  in  endeavouring  to  make  the 
relations  of  the  two  countries  more  and  more  cordial.”  ^  As 
recently  as  March  last  he  expressed  a  similar  desire  to  see  friend¬ 
ship  between  tiie  two  nations,  and  in  view  of  recent  political 
developments  his  words  have  much  significance.  “  It  is  indeed 
true,”  he  said  at  the  annual  banquet  of  the  Association  of  Cham¬ 
bers  of  Commerce,  “  that  I  consider  it  my  first  duty  to  work  for 
the  development  of  good  relations  between  our  two  countries.  It 
is  not  only  to  the  interest  of  England  and  France  to  he  on  good 
terms  and  to  lend  each  other  the  assistance  of  their  finances,  their 
commerce,  and  their  industry;  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  entire 
world,  and  it  would  be  against  the  very  idea  of  progress  to  try  to 
alienate  these  two  great  nations  which  have  so  often  been  asso¬ 
ciated  in  upholding  in  the  world  the  principles  of  justice  and 
liberty.”  Without  doubt  such  words  as  these,  which,  of  course, 
were  pronounced  with  the  entire  approval  of  M.  Eclcasse,  greatly 
assisted  in  the  establishment  of  our  present  cordial  relations  with 
France,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  King’s  visit  to  Paris  and 
M.  Emile  Loubet’s  journey  to  London. 

(Jutside  official  circles,  a  number  of  well-known  men  in  Paris 
have  in  various  ways  also  been  aiding  directly  in  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  the  Anglo-French  rapprochement.  Prominent  among 
these  is  Dr.  Thomas  Barclay,  an  eminent  English  lawyer,  who, 
over  since  he  came  over  to  Paris  thirty  years  ago  as  a  correspondent 
of  The  Times,  has  been  unceasing  in  his  efforts  to  bring  England 
and  France  into  more  cordial  relations.  He  was  the  founder,  in 
I8U5,  of  the  Franco-Scottish  Society,  one  of  whose  chief  objects 
is  the  strengthening  of  the  friendship  so  long  existing  between 
France  and  Scotland — a  Society  which  can  count  among  its  former 
presidents  such  distinguished  men  as  Lord  Kelvin  and  Lord  lieay. 
its  present  president  is  Lord  (jlenesk,  and  the  head  of  the  French 
committee  is  M.  Casimir-Perier,  the  former  President  of  the 
Kepubiic.  In  February,  I9U0,  Dr.  Barclay  made  the  readers  of  this 
ItEviEW  acquainted  with  his  desire  to  promote  a  kindlier  feeling 
on  both  sides  of  the  Channel^;  and  in  the  issue  for  June,  1901, 
he  explained  the  details  of  a  Permanent  Treaty  of  Arbitration 
between  Great  Britain  and  France,  on  the  lines  of  the  Anglo- 
American  Treaty  of  1897,  which  failed  to  come  into  force  through 
the  want  of  only  two  votes  in  the  Senate.  This  treaty  of  arbitra¬ 
tion,  which  would  do  away  with  the  danger  of  sudden  outbreak 

(1)  The  Times,  Februaiy  24th,  1902. 

(2)  A  Lance  for  the  F rench. 
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of  war  between  France  and  Englantl,  a  danger  which  of  recent 
years  has  made  itself  felt  on  at  least  three  occasions,  has  made 
great  progress  since  it  was  first  proposed  by  Dr.  Darclay  on  March 
2Tth,  1901,  atageneral  meeting  of  the  French  Society  for  Arbitra¬ 
tion  between  Nations.  In  France  it  has  met  with  the  support  of 
the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  lioulogne-sur-Mer,  Bordeaux, 
Havre,  Marseilles,  Lille,  Calais,  Dunkirk,  Toulouse,  Lyons,  Itouen, 
and  other  important  business  centres;  many  municipal  councils 
and  peace  societies  have  passed  resolutions  favourable  to  its  con¬ 
clusion;  eminent  jurisconsults  and  writers  have  expressed  them¬ 
selves  at  one  with  the  idea ;  and  many  leading  newspapers,  such  as 
Le  Temps  and  the  Journal  ties  Debats,  have  given  it  hearty  sup¬ 
port.  Still  more  encouraging  has  been  the  manner  in  which  the 
proposal  has  been  taken  up  in  England,  especially  during  the  past 
two  months.  The  practical  character  of  the  treaty  has  been  set 
forth  by  Dr.  Barclay  at  a  meeting  of  one  hundred  members  of 
I’arliament,  held  at  the  House  of  Commons ;  resolutions  have  been 
passed  in  its  favour  by  chambers  of  commerce  all  over  the  Lnited 
Kingdom ;  and  agitation  committees  have  been  formed  to  further 
the  movement.  Whether  diplomatists  in  this  country  and  in 
France  will  be  sufficiently  impressed  by  the  unanimity  of  public 
feeling  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel  to  carry  out  this  excellent 
proposal  remains  to  be  seen.  But,  whatever  its  eventual  fate  may 
be,  the  good  resulting  from  the  propaganda  of  its  principles  will 
certainly  remain,  and  in  the  list  of  those  who  have  contributed 
to  the  Anglo-French  entente  eurdiale,  Dr.  Thomas  Barclay  must 
be  given  a  high  place. 

The  fact  that,  in  1888,  M.  Frederic  Bassy  addressed  a  memorial, 
signed  by  111  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  to  the  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs  (M.  Goblet),  inviting  the  French  Government 
to  negotiate  a  similar  treaty  of  arbitration  between  France  and 
the  United  States,  reminds  me  that  our  thoughts  should  turn  to 
him  also  at  the  present  time.  This  veteran  apostle  of  peace  has 
for  the  past  thirty-six  years  been  endeavouring  to  promote  good¬ 
will  not  only  between  France  and  Gi-eat  Britain  but  among  all 
nations.  M.  Passy,  who,  in  December,  1901,  was  a  recipient  of 
half  one  of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prizes,  was  one  of  the  founders,  about 
1867,  of  the  Ligue  Internationale  et  Permanente  de  la  Paix, 
whence  sprang  the  Societe  Fran9aise  pour  PArbitrage  entre 
Nations,  of  which  he  is  the  president;  and  in  this  capacity,  as 
well  as  in  that  of  a  deputy,  he  has  done  a  great  and  lasting  work 
in  the  cause  of  peace.  Now  that  he  is  no  longer  a  member  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  his  place  there  has  been  taken  by  M. 
d  Estournelle  de  Constant,  who  presides  over  a  recently-formed 
group  of  over  one  hundred  members  which  has  pledged  itself  to 
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support  the  often  thankless  work  carried  on  by  arbitration  societies 
outside  Parliament. 

Mention,  too,  must  be  made  of  another  well-known  Frenchman 
who  is  a  friend  of  arbitration  and  international  peace.  M.  Anatole 
Leroy-Beaulieu  is  an  enthusiastic  advocate  in  the  work  of  bring¬ 
ing  European  countries  into  closer  political  and  economical  rela¬ 
tionship  by  means  of  lectures,  congresses,  treaties  of  commerce, 
and  treaties  of  arbitration.  With  M.  Ernest  Lavisse,  the  histo¬ 
rian  and  member  of  the  French  Academy,  he  shares  the  ideal  of 
being  able  to  bring  about  the  formation  of  a  “  United  States  of 
Europe,”  comprising  the  Continental  countries  of  central  and 
western  Europe  and  the  small  Christian  Balkan  States.  While 
recognising  thi\t  the  chief  difficulty  in  the  problem  arises  from 
England  and  llussia,  which  are  so  vast  that  they  might  com¬ 
promise  the  equilibrium  of  a  European  federation,  besides  being 
ditterent  in  “their  tendencies  and  traditions”  from  other  coun¬ 
tries,  he  thinks  a  step  might  be  made  in  the  desired  direction  by 
the  conclusion  of  “  customs  conventions,  if  not  a  complete  cus¬ 
toms  union,”  in  opposition  to  the  economie  expansion  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  As  in  Germany,  this  idea  has  gained 
many  adherents  in  France.  One  may  perhaps  question  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  aiming  a  blow  at  the  United  States.  But,  in  so  far  as  the 
formation  of  a  European  federation  would  lower  the  tariff  bar¬ 
riers  between  one  country  and  another,  the  revival  of  this  old 
proposal  is  not  an  unwelcome  sign  of  the  times. 

There  exists  a  third  and  extensive  category  of  Frenchmen,  con¬ 
sisting  of  economists,  publicists,  educationists,  and  writers  on 
general  topics,  whose  influence  in  directing  French  public  opinion 
into  peaceful  channels  has,  unlike  the  case  of  men  with  specially 
adapted  schemes  for  the  spreading  of  amity  among  nations,  been 
only  indirect  and,  in  some  instances,  but  slight.  Nevertheless, 
they  are  eminently  worthy  of  being  taken  into  account  in  an 
examination  of  the  causes  contributing  to  the  friendship  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  France.  Individually,  they  may  have  done  little;  but, 
collectively,  their  efforts  count  for  a  good  deal.  Une  cannot  con¬ 
ceive,  for  instance,  that  the  great  philosophic  truths  of  M.  G.  de 
Molinari  have  always  fallen  on  sterile  ground.  The  able  editor 
of  the  Journal  des  Economistes  has  conclusively  demonstrated  in 
his  Esquisse  de  V Organisation  politique  et  economique  de  la  societe 
future,  and  in  Grandeur  et  Decadence  de  la  Guerre,  that  war  is 
destined  to  disappear,  and  will  give  place  to  a  higher  form  of  com¬ 
petition — productive  or  industrial  competition.  “  War  results  in 
a  profit  to  the  governing  class,”  he  says  in  one  of  his  books,  “  an«l 
in  a  loss  to  the  people.  .  .  But  warfare  will  nevertheless  inevitably 
come  to  an  end.  By  increasing  in  continued  and,  one  might  say, 
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automatic  progression  tlio  burdens  of  the  people,  it  will  end  in 
exhausting  the  source  of  the  revenue  of  the  governing  class. 
Then,  the  veiy  influences  which  artificially  maintain  the  state  of 
war  since  it  has  lost  its  raison  d’etre  will  put  an  end  to  it,  and  a 
new  and  better  period,  a  period  of  peace  and  liberty,  will  open  for 
humanity.” 

This  theory  has  operated  powerfully  in  instilling  into  men’s 
minds  a  new  ideal  of  life.  As  through  a  half-open  door,  they 
have  obtained  a  glimpse  of  a  fresh  era  in  which  battles  are  to  bo 
won  not  by  brute  force  but  by  means  of  greater  busi¬ 
ness  ability.  For  many  years,  Frenchmen  have  been  trying 
to  discover  the  secret  of  Englishmen’s  striking  success  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  and,  having  come  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  it  lies  to  a  great  extent  in  our  system  of  education,  a 
number  of  enlightened  thinkers  have  been  suggesting  that  some 
of  its  best  features  be  introduced  into  French  schools.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  that  physical  culture  has  not  been  given  a  sufficiently 
important  place  in  the  education  of  the  French  schoolboy;  that 
the  programme  of  studies  which  he  has  to  follow  in  order  to  get 
through  his  examinations  is  so  overcharged  as  to  leave  him  no 
time  for  healthful  outdoor  sports ;  in  short,  that  the  system,  wdiich 
leads  to  the  majority  of  young  Frenchmen  aspiring  to  Govern¬ 
ment  posts  rather  than  to  independent  professions,  does  not  call 
forth  that  manly  self-reliance  which  is  so  characteristic  a  feature 
of  the  English  schoolboy.  The  advisability  of  reform  w'as  first 
suggested  by  Victor  Duruy,  Jules  Simon,  and  Jules  Ferry;  but 
the  one  who  has  done  as  much  as  anybody  in  bringing  about  its 
partial  realisation — for  it  is  not,  as  yet,  by  any  means  complete 
— is  Baron  Pierre  de  Coubertin.  As  far  back  as  1888,  he  pub¬ 
lished  a  book  on  education  in  England,  giving  the  results  of  an 
exhaustive  inquiry  which  he  made  into  the  working  of  our  great 
public  schools  and  universities,  and  advocating  the  application  of 
the  principles  of  our  system  in  the  case  of  French  schools.^  Speak¬ 
ing  of  the  education  of  children,  Montaigne  said :  “  In  order  to 
strengthen  the  soul,  you  must  harden  the  muscles.”  Jean  Jacques 
liousseau  enunciated  the  axiom  “  the  feebler  the  body,  the  more 
it  commands;  the  stronger  it  is  the  more  it  obeys.”  Guizot 
declared  that  “children  do  not  know  what  liberty  is  unless  they 
are  alone  together  and  left  to  their  own  resources.”  Finally,  Mgr. 
Bupanloup  stated  that  “  there  was  a  vast  difference  between  in¬ 
struction,  which  gives  knowledge,  influences  the  mind,  and  makes 
learned  men,  and  education,  which  develops  the  faculties,  uplifts 
the  soul,  and  produces  men.”  In  these  four  extracts,  Baron  Pierre 

(1)  L’ Education  en  Angh'terre.  Hachette  ct  Cie. 
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(le  Coubertin  finds  the  spirit  of  our  system  of  education  admirably 
summed  up.  lie  is  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  benefits  of  sport, 
and  his  influence  in  popularising  games  and  pastimes  in  France 
has  been  considerable.  Shortly  after  the  publication  of  the  above- 
mentioned  book,  the  Ecole  Monge  (since  purchased  by  the  State 
and  transformed  into  the  Lycee  Carnot)  adopted  his  ideas  as 
regards  physical  culture,  and  on  May  22nd,  1888,  he  accompanied 
the  manager  of  the  school,  some  of  the  professors,  and  a  dozen 
pupils  on  a  visit  to  Eton  to  receive  an  object  lesson  in  the  working 
of  that  institution.  Several  years  later,  he  inaugurated  a  series  of 
visits  from  French  football  clubs  to  England,  and  with  undoubted 
good  results  as  far  as  the  relations  of  the  two  countries  are  con¬ 
cerned,  for,  as  ho  himself  said  in  the  Fortnightly  Eeview  for 
May,  1900,  “  the  players  have  always  come  back  enchanted  with 
England,  and  with  the  reception  they  have  met  with,  and  filled 
with  enthusiasm  for  all  they  have  seen.”  “  The  boating  crews,  I 
must  admit,  were,”  he  adds,  “less  fortunate;  the  unlucky  incident 
at  Henley  in  1893,  when,  unhappily,  the  good  faith  of  our  com¬ 
petitors  was  questioned,  has  left  its  mark.  Hut  one  exception  does 
not  break  the  rule  that  the  general  eftect  of  these  visits  upon  the 
youth  of  France  has  been  excellent,  and  I  believe  that  the  English 
carry  back  equally  pleasant  memories  of  visits  to  Paris.  .  .” 

With  the  name  of  this  able  historian,  who,  in  addition  to  creat¬ 
ing  friendly  feeling  between  France  and  England  by  making  our 
country  better  known  to  his  compatriots  and  by  organising  inter¬ 
national  sporting  contests,  has  tried  to  cement  the  friendship  of 
the  two  countries  by  articles  in  reviews  and  newspapers, 
must  bo  coupled  the  names  of  M.  Ernest  Lavisse,  M. 
Edmond  Demolins,  and  M.  Max  Leclei'c,  all  of  whom 
have  also  striven  to  introduce  more  rational  methods  into 
the  French  system  of  education.  The  first-named  is  the  sup¬ 
porter,  if  not  one  of  the  founders,  of  the  College  de  Normandie, 
near  Itouen,  where  the  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  welfare  of 
the  pupils  receive  equal  attention ;  and  the  second,  who  is  the 
author  of  that  widely  known  book,  A  quoi  tient  la  supeiionte  dcs 
Anglo-Saxons,  was  the  originator,  in  1899,  of  a  similar  school,  the 
Ecole  des  Itoches,  near  Yerneuil.  M.  Max  Leclerc  has  perhaps 
taken  a  less  active  pai-t  than  these  three  educationists  in  grafting 
tbe  good  features  of  the  English  on  to  those  of  the  French  system 
of  education,  but,  as  the  writer  of  two  interesting  works,  entitled 
Ij  Education  dcs  classes  inoyennes  ct  dirigeantes  en  Angleterre  and 
Lcs  Professions  et  la  Societe  en  Anglcterref^  ^  he  is  recognised  as 
a  leading  authority  on  this  important  subject.  The  spirit  in  which 


(1)  Armand  Colin  et  Cie. 
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these  works  are  written  is  evident  from  a  (iuolation  from  Michelet 
which  M.  Leclerc  gives  in  the  introduction  to  the  last-named 
volume.  “  Such  vigour  in  action,  such  tenacity  and  grandeur  of 
will,”  wrote  the  historian  while  travelling  in  England,  “  is  calcu¬ 
lated  to  touch  one  who  has  heen  an  indefatigable  worker  since  his 
birth.  I  arrived  in  England  in  rather  a  hostile  state  of  mind.  .  . 
And  here  I  am  c|uite  ready  to  be  reconciled.  .  .”  ‘‘  To  be  recon¬ 

ciled,”  adds  M.  Leclerc,  ”  is  to  understand.  Instead  of  blindly 
hating  the  English  people,  let  us  understand  them  and  endeavour 
to  be  their  rivals  in  physical  vigour  and  moral  energy.”  Yet 
another  writer  who  had  had  this  laudable  aim  in  view  is  M. 
Philippe  Daryl  (Pascal  Grousset),  who  has  written  several  books 
in  which  England  is  held  up  to  Erench  people  as  a  country  well 
worthy  of  study. 

There  may  doubtless  be  others  whom  I  have  omitted  to  mention 
in  the  three  categories  into  which  1  have  divided  those  who  have 
contributed  to  the  Anglo-Erench  rapprochement,  but  sufHcient 
examples  will  perhaps  have  been  given  to  show  that  the  two  coun¬ 
tries  have  for  some  time  past  been  gravitating  the  one  to  the 
other.  One  can  see  no  reason  why  they  should  cease  to  be  on  a 
friendly  footing  provided  they  continue  to  understand  each  other’s 
character  thoroughly.  The  importance  of  such  a  mutual  under¬ 
standing  is  becoming  more  and  more  evident  in  France,  as  is 
shown  by  a  recent  remarkable  article  in  the  JJepeche  Coloniale, 
pointing  out  that  French  statesmen  can  secure  an  entente  cordiale 
as  beneficial  to  France  as  it  will  be  to  England  if  they  clearly 
understand  the  English  character,  “which  is  essentially  oppor¬ 
tunist  and  businesslike  in  dealing  wiih  foreign  alVairs.” 

Frederic  I/Ees. 


T1[E  GoNCOUirr  ACADEMY. 

(fOUxNDED  JANUARY  19x11,  1903.) 

I. — The  Goncourts. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  French  Government,  the  Conseil 
(1  Etat  has  at  last  gjiven  official  sanction  ^  to  the  Goncourt  Academy. 
The  President  of  the  Pepiiblic  has  signed  the  decree.  The  event 
has  created  something  of  a  stir  in  France,  not  only  in  literary 
circles,  but  among  the  public  at  large.  A  flattering  reception  has 
been  given  by  the  Press  to  the  new  Academy.  The  great  quarrel 
between  realists  and  idealists  is  at  an  end.  The  last  representa¬ 
tive  of  naturalism,  Emile  Zola,  is  dead,  and  the  younger  genera¬ 
tion  of  writers  have  evolved  a  literary  style  in  which  thought  is  as 
much  in  evidence  as  fact  and  action,  a  doctrine  that  to  the 
naturalist-realist  was  anathema.  Zola  himself,  in  his  last  works, 
in  Fecondite  and  in  Veritth  had  abandoned  the  impassive  attitude 
of  the  naturalists  for  the  passionate  advocacy  of  theories  which 
his  books  merely  served  to  illustrate. 

In  Paris,  where  the  gravest  things  are  treated  in  a  light  vein, 
the  Goncourt  Academy  has  been  made  a  pretext  for  a  number  of 
witty  shafts  aimed  at  the  Academic  Fran(^aise.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  the  choice  of  the  two  brothers  fell  upon  men  to  whom 
the  Academic  had  given  but  scant  encouragement,  upon  men  like 
Flaubert  or  Theophile  Gautier.  Many  have  attributed  this  pre¬ 
ference  to  a  fixed  bias,  of  which  they  find  further  proof  in  the 
rules  of  the  new  body,  which  seem  to  reflect  somewhat  severely 
upon  the  proceedings  of  the  official  Academic.  The  Goncourts 
stoutly  refused  admittance  to  mere  men  of  fashion,  to  diplomats 
and  poets.  They  gave  the  first  place  to  novelists  and  historians, 
and  decreed  that  their  chief  annual  prize  of  five  thousand  francs 
should  be  awarded  to  a  work  of  fiction,  in  prose.  Again,  while 
the  Academic  Fran^“aise  frequently  gives  its  prize  of  ten  thousand 
francs  to  one  of  its  own  members,  the  Goncourts  condemned  this 
practice. 

We  are  prepared  to  admit  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  Goncourts 
founded  their  Academy  in  a  spirit  of  rivalry.  Hut  ve  may 
])crhaps  be  allowed  to  call  such  rivalry  by  the  more  fitting  name 
of  emulation.  The  two  brothers  were  certainly  not  so  bigoted  as 
is  generallv  supposed,  for  they  actually  contemplated  the  possi¬ 
bility  that"  members  of  the  Goncourt  Academy  might  some  day 
stand  for  the  Academie  Fran^aise.  It  would  be  more  correct  to 

fl)  I,‘(toniiui»s(mcc  d'ufilite  publiqite. 
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say  that  the  new  Academy  was  intended  as  a  rallying  point  lor 
that  small  group  of  writers,  from  Descartes  and  Moliere  to  Balzac, 
Gautier,  and  riauhert,  whom  the  official  Academic,  fearful  of 
certain  reputations,  has  at  all  times  S3'’stematically  passed  over. 

The  belief  that  the  Goncoiirts  wore  by  nature  fierce  and  sub¬ 
versive  innovators  is  a  pure  myth.  As  frequently  happens,  what 
was  for  them  a  matter  of  necessity  has  been  mistaken  for  an 
impulse  of  their  own  free  will.  Having  no  alternative  biit  to 
renounce  either  their  work  or  the  hope  of  social  favours,  they  did 
not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  the  latter.  TTad  it  been  possible,  however, 
they  would  no  doubt  have  l)cen  only  too  glad  to  reconcile  both 
objects.  When  at  last,  after  a  twenty  years’  struggle,  the  elder 
Goncourt  was  appointed  a  Knight  of  the  Legion  of  TTonotir,  his 
first  sorrowful  thought  was  of  the  pleasure  it  would  have  given 
his  brother  to  have  obtained  the  same  distinction.  Kor  can  it 
be  questioned  that  they  would  both  gladly  have  joined  the 
Academic  Fran(:;aise,  whose  brightest  ornaments  they  would  have 
been.  But  the  Academie  has  ever  shown  itself  openly  hostile  to 
the  realistic  group  of  writers.  Neither  Balzac,  nor  Gautier,  nor 
Flaubert  gained  admittance  to  its  ranks,^  and  the  Goncourts 
neither  would  nor  could  so  far  disown  their  masters  as  to  solicit  a 
favour  arbitrarily  withheld  from  the  latter.  This  feeling  was 
shared  by  the  whole  realistic  school.  The  most  retiring  of  them 
all,  Daiulet,  pledged  himself  formally  never  to  seek  admission  to 
that  body  which  had  rejected  Balzac  and  spurned  Flaubert.  Zola, 
after  a  long  period  of  sturdy’  independence,  suddenly  changed  his 
mind  in  1888;  but  in  spite  of  repeated  attempts,  he  could  not 
prevail  upon  the  Academie  to  open  its  doors  to  him. 

It  will  be  remembered  how  Pierre  Loti,  that  distant  follower 
of  the  Goncourts,  on  the  occasion  of  his  formal  admission  to  the 
Academie  Fran^aise,  gave  an  address  which  was  nothing  less 
than  a  solemn  recantation.  And  even  to-day,  when  time  has 
softened  down  old  animosities,  many  of  the  younger  writers  show 
a  disposition  to  hold  aloof  from  the  venerable  company  of  the 
Immortals.  They  are  inclined  to  believe  that,  by  passing  over  all 
the  masters  of  the  realistic  school,  the  Academicians  have  broken 
the  chain  that  should  have  bound  them  to  the  future.  For  there 
is  not  a  man  of  letters  in  France  who  is  not  more  or  less  a  son  of 
Balzac  as  regards  his  mental  attitude,  and  of  Flaubert  in  point 
of  style.  Thus  the  most  far-reaching  literary  movement  of  our 
time  has  been  effected  outside  of  the  Academie. 

The  Goncourts,  the  extent  of  whose  illusions  we  have  already 
seen,  could  not  but  be  deeply  concerned  at  this  melancholy  state  of 
affairs.  If  they  preferred  glory  to  a  seat  in  the  Academie,  who 
(1)  Balzac  stood  twice  as  a  candidate,  and  was  twice  refused. 
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shall  blame  them?  But  they  certainly  brought  neither  hatred 
nor  malice  into  the  conflict.  Far  from  thinking  the  Academic 
FranQaise  a  wholly  detestable  institution,  they  looked  upon  it  as 
essentially  adapted  to  the  French  character,  to  the  spirit  of  the 
land  of  les  saloiis  on  Von  cause.  Edmond  de  Goncourt  himself 
founded  his  Grenier  d’Auteuil,  as  a  place  where  men  of  the  most 
diverse  literary  proclivities  might  hold  social  gatherings.  At 
the  Diners  de  Mafjny,  the  two  brothers  had  taken  part  in  many  a 
heated  debate.  Yet  the  guests  had  always  remained  on  the  beat 
of  terms,  being  only  too  happy  to  associate  with  such  charming 
protagonists  and  opponents  as  Gautier,  Benan  and  Berthelot,  to 
mention  only  those  who  had  a  ready  gift  of  speech. 

II. — Why  the  Academie  Fran(;atse  rematxed  closed  against 
THE  GoNCOCRTS. 

What  then  was  that  naturalist-realistic  school  which  so  mightily 
alarmed  the  Academie?  The  question  is  not  such  a  simple  one  as 
might  at  first  siprht  appear.  For  one  thing,  it  had  nothing  to  do 
with  politics.  The  Academie,  from  the  way  its  members  are 
recruited,  is  necessarily  conservative,  if  not  reactionary.  There 
was  nothing,  therefore,  to  prevent  it  from  accepting  Balzac,  whose 
political  creed  was  summed  up  in  a  monarchy  and  a  House  of 
Peers,  to  be  chosen  among  all  that  was  best  in  the  land,  in 
personal  ability,  in  rank,  or  in  wealth.  Yet  the  very  same 
body  that  admitted  the  truculent  Hugo,  the  bugbear  of  the 
classicists,  would  have  none  of  the  author  of  La  Comedic  Humaine, 
a  genius  commanding  universal  respect,  a  man  withal  of  the 
most  engaging  manners,  as  lavish  of  praise  as  of  his  talent,  and 
Wiio  would  have  been  only  too  willing  to  express  his  gratitude  for 
favours  received.  To  justify  their  attitude,  the  Academicians  put 
forward  many  lame  excuses.  Reasons  they  had  none,  save  only 
the  aversion  in  which  everything  that  smacked  of  realism  was  held 
by  the  pseudo-classical  school. 

In  spite  of  the  noise  it  made,  the  romantic  revolution  had  only 
touched  the  outward  form,  without  affecting  the  methods,  the 
habit  of  mind,  the  whole  philosophy  of  classical  tradition.  Every¬ 
thing  was  distorted,  but  nothing  disappeared.  All  the  essentials, 
the  social  and  religious  symbols  of  the  classicists,  were  again  to 
the  fore,  decked  out  in  new  apparel.  The  worthy  Academicians 
had,  indeed,  been  called  upon  to  fight  for  their  poetical  stage 
properties,  for  their  imagery  and  periphrases.  But,  realising  that 
no  vital  issue  was  involved,  they  could  well  afford  to  display  the 
facile  generosity  of  mock  combatants.  Hugo  had  never  struck 
them  as  anything  but  an  enfant  terrible.  With  Balzac  and  the 
realists  matters  assumed  a  different  complexion.  Mere  form 
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became  a  secondary  consideration,  for  now  the  whole  fabric  was 
shaken  to  its  foundations.  The  metaphysical  symbols,  the  purely 
abstract  notions  of  truth,  justice,  humanity,  honour  and  purity, 
were  replaced  by  a  searching  analysis  in  which,  as  at  first  appeared, 
must  perish  all  the  old-world  morality  together  with  the  beauty 
that  clung  to  it.  It  is  bad  enough  to  have  the  poet’s  steed  dubbed 
a  horse,  yet  even  this  may  be  forgiven  if  that  horse  is  still  a  noble 
mount,  breathing  fire  from  its  nostrils  and  galloping  through  space 
with  a  fine  disregard  for  oats- — its  food  the  stars,  and  its  drink  the 
four  winds  of  heaven.  But  matters  become  serious  when  you  arc 
ruthlessly  shown  the  grosser  elements  of  heroism  and  the  slow 
elaboration  of  the  virtues.  Virtues,  did  I  say?  Virtues,  then, with 
nothing  of  the  divine  left  to  them.  A  little  way  off  they  might 
easily  be  mistaken  for  physical  properties. 

The  characters  of  Balzac  are  dominated  by  two  or  three  leading 
motives :  the  pursuit  of  wealth  and  honours,  or  the  satisfaction  of 
certain  passions,  such  as  sensuality,  cupidity,  paternal  love,  .  .  . 
To  attain  these  objects  all  means  are  good.  Failure  is  the  only 
evil,  for  if  you  fail  both  natiire  and  society  fall  upon  you  and 
trample  you  under  foot.  The  virtues  are  utilitarian.  Society 
being  all-powerful,  you  will  meet  with  fanatics  of  commercial  pro¬ 
bity,  such  as  Cesar  Birotteau,  men  who  are  determined  at  all  cost 
to  take  up  a  bill  when  it  falls  due,  or,  if  they  have  become  bank¬ 
rupts,  to  pay  their  creditors  to  the  uttermost  farthing.  Yet  their 
honesty  looks  more  like  the  product  of  a  diseased  brain  than  the 
act  of  a  free  agent. 

Thus,  long  before  any  one  thoiight  of  experimental  psychology, 
Balzac  created  the  experimental  novel.  Nor  were  his  followers 
a  whit  less  daring.  Flaubert’s  Madame  Bovary  is  the  life-story 
of  a  woman  fatally  driven  to  her  ruin  by  the  compelling  influence 
of  educational  surroundings,  of  the  books  she  reads  and  the  society 
in  which  she  moves.  In  Germinie  Lacerteux,  the  Goncourts  pre¬ 
sent  to  us  with  scientifle  accuracy  a  pathological  picture  of 
hysteria  with  all  its  degrading  symptoms.  What  wonder  if  the 
Academic  Frangaise  was  horror-struck  ?  The  stately  edifice  of  the 
past  seemed  to  be  tumbling  into  ruin.  By  the  side  of  these  revo¬ 
lutionary  fiends  Hugo  was  a  very  angel  of  light. 

The  average  classical  writer  calmly  ignores  the  limitations  im¬ 
posed  by  physiology  and  circumstance.  He  considers  himself  free 
to  give  his  heroes  the  strength  of  purpose  and  the  means  to  reform, 
so  that  his  plot  may  work  out  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  virtuous 
author.  Awkward  situations  are  conveniently  argued  away. 

And  yet,  with  strange  inconsistency,  he  persists  in  creating 
a  series  of  immutable  types,  both  of  heroes  and  villains.  The 
romantic  school  respect  these  traditions.  Like  their  predecessors, 
they  exhibit  a  number  of  lea<ling  characters,  rigid  in  virtue  as  in 
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vice.  But  with  the  realists  it  becomes  a  matter  of  no  little 
sagacity  to  discern  good  from  evil.  Not  only  are  human  beings 
the  creatures  of  heredity  and  circumstance,  hut  they  are  constantly 
overstepping  the  limits  assigned  to  them  and  encroaching  on  their 
neighbours.  Genninie  Lacertcux,  the  drunkard,  the  thief,  and 
tlie  wanton,  is  withal  a  good  soul,  full  of  the  best  intentions. 
Again  the  virtuous,  moralising  bourgeois  of  Zola’s  Po<-5omi7Zc  are 
a  pack  of  arrant  knaves.  All  this  upset  the  law  and  order  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  classical  school,  and  introduced  the  methods  of 
science  into  the  divine  realm  of  literature. 

Unfortunately  the  realists,  stung  by  resistance,  often  put  them¬ 
selves  in  the  wrong.  Taxed  with  the  vulgarity  of  their  subjects, 
they  had  recourse  to  indecency,  and  the  general  public,  by  their 
attitude,  only  fanned  the  quarrel.  They  remained  faithful  to  the 
romantic  school,  to  the  very  poorest  of  the  classical  writers.  When 
they  did  read  the  works  of  the  realists,  they  professed  to  do  so 
out  of  mere  curiosity,  thus  putting  a  premium  upon  impurity 
and  coarseness.  It  is  a  fact  that,  in  spite  of  the  artistic  excel¬ 
lencies  with  which  they  abound,  the  most  successful  productions 
of  the  realistic  school  owed  their  popularity  to  scandal.  While 
his  purer  novels  hardly  obtained  a  reading,  Flaubert’s  Madame 
Ifovary  sold  by  the  thousand  for  the  sake  of  the  daring  scenes  it 
depicts.  The  Goncourts  met  with  very  little  appreciation  until 
they  published  La  Fille  Elisa,  which  is  far  from  being  their  best 
Avork,  but  which  deals  with  the  subject  of  prostitution. 

Thus  the  public  and  the  Academie  had  their  share  of  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  immorality  of  these  Avorks.  Art  has  nothing  to 
gain  in  thus  pandering  to  the  unhealthy  curiosity  of  the  public. 
Our  very  greatest  master  of  style,  Jean  La  Fontaine,  has  left 
Fables  far  more  perfect  than  his  licentious  tales.  And  all  the 
talent  lavished  by  Flaubert  upon  the  voluptuous  scenes  in  Madame 
Bovary  does  not  make  these  passages  the  most  thrilling,  the  most 
life-like,  or  the  most  beautiful  in  his  book.  No  doubt,  hoAA'eA'er, 
La  Fontaine  AA’ould  have  been  left  to  starve  had  he  not  AA-ritten 
his  Tales;  and  similarly,  finding  themselves  subjected  to  unmerited 
ostracism,  the  realists  of  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
did  not  hesitate  to  call  in  scandal  as  a  means  of  attracting  the 
reader.  In  this  way  the  piiblic  were  gradually  taught  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  AA'onderful  art  of  a  Gautier,  a  Flaubert,  or  a  Zola. 
Nor  was  it  long  before  the  feeble  productions  of  the 
neo-romantic  and  the  neo-classical  Avriters  began  to  appear 
insipid  and  intolerable.  It  is  often  thus  Avith  human  pro¬ 
gress,  evil  beginnings  eventually  making  for  good.  In  the  long 
run  both  mind  and  heart  have  everything  to  gain  in  building 
upon  truth  rather  than  upon  falsehood,  hoAA’ever  attractiA'e.  Lei 
us  hasten  to  add  that  the  Goncourts  made  but  little  use  of  the 
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bait  of  indecency.  La  Fille  Elisa  is,  it  is  trne,  tbe  story  of  an 
unfortunate  of  the  lowest  type,  but  the  subtlety  of  the  treatment 
divests  the  subject  almost  entirely  of  its  objectionable  character. 
In  Gerviinie  Laccrteiix  the  unwholesome  impression  is  completely 
obliterated  by  the  chasteness  of  the  style  and  the  compassionate 
tenderness  that  pervades  its  every  part.  The  remaining  novels  of 
the  Goncoiirts,  Charles  Dcinailly,  Renee  Mauperin,  Manette,  Salo¬ 
mon,  Madame  Gerraisais,  Cherie,  La  Faustin,  etc.,  are  one  and 
all  powerful  studies  of  individual  types  of  modern  society,  admir¬ 
able  works  in  whicli  two  noble  and  unselfish  men  pour  forth 
without  stint  all  the  talent  nature  had  bestowed  upon  them. 

It  might  have  been  thought  that  the  splendid  historical  works 
of  the  Goncoiirts  would  alone  have  been  a  sufficient  title  in  the 
eyes  of  a  company  that  has  admitted  to  its  ranks  so  many  inferior 
historians.  But  here  again,  no  doubt,  the  two  brothers  were  han¬ 
dicapped  by  their  realistic  tendencies.  History  proper,  with  its 
conventional  symbols,  was  distasteful  to  them.  They  studied  the 
eighteenth  century  in  works  of  patient  erudition,  as  lovers  of  art 
and  human  individuality.  This  delightful  manner,  judiciously 
as  it  was  applied,  was  held  unworthy  of  the  subject.  It  did  not 
suit  the  pompous  school  of  history.  The  Academic  ignored  the 
authors  of  Marie  Antoinette,  of  the  Pompadour,  of  the  Histoire  de 
la  Societe  Fran^aise  pendant  la  Revolution  et  pendant  le  Direc- 
toire,  etc.,  etc. 

The  divergence  must  have  been  fundamental,  for,  over  and 
above  their  literary  ability,  the  Goncoiirts  possessed  another 
quality,  well  calculated  to  commend  them  to  the  choice  of  the 
Forty.  They  were  perfect  men  of  the  world,  of  distinguished 
manners  and  noble  presence,  and  were  full  of  wit  and  refinement. 
It  is  impossible  to  question  the  unerring  delicacy  of  their  taste. 
They  got  together  a  collection  of  curios,  examples  of  Japanese  and 
eighteenth  century  art,  of  drawings,  prints  and  bronzes,  the  sale  of 
which  yielded  the  necessary  funds  for  the  endowment  of  their 
Academy.  Let  them  be  given  their  due.  By  the  lives  they  led, 
by  their  books,  and  by  the  way  they  disposed  of  their  property,  the 
Goncourts  set  an  example  of  passionate,  distinterested  love  of 
art,  of  unselfish  devotion  to  literature.  Strong,  handsome  and 
wealthy,  they  yet  sacrificed  to  their  work  family  joys,  the  sweet¬ 
ness  of  leisure  hours,  and  the  social  advantages  they  might  have 
reaped  in  some  other  field  of  labour.  They  neither  of  them 
married,  and  the  first  rays  of  dawn  frequently  found  them  bending 
over  their  work  as  if  they  had  belonged  to  those  classes  which 
earn  their  bread  with  the  sweat  of  their  brows.  In  point  of  fact, 
they  neither  derived,  nor  sought  to  derive,  any  material  profit 
from  their  nnremitting  toil. 

What  then  was  the  motive  of  so  strenuous  an  effort  ?  Some  have 
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pronounced  it  an  abnormal  development  of  ambition,  thus  ignor- 
ing  that  love  of  glory,  that  confident  hope  of  immortality,  that 
determination  not  to  live  and  perish  entirelv  in  their  own  time 
which  were  unquestionably  the  principal  motives  of  the  two 
brothers,  bhould  it  not  rather  be  termed  a  noble  ide<Uism,  and 
one  that  preserved  them  from  all  sordid  temptations  and  enabled 
them  to  pass  unscathed  through  some  of  the  most  appalling 
phases  of  French  history — the  Empire,  the  Franco-German  War, 
the  Commune — without  ever  losing  faith  in  humanity,  for  their 
conception  of  art  was  that  of  an  incorruptible  spirit,  enduring 
from  generation  to  generation,  and  dwelling  on  high,  far  above 
human  ills  and  vicissitudes? 

Were  it  to  become  general,  such  an  attitude  would,  no  doubt, 
be  productive  of  evil  rather  than  of  good.  The  future  of  mankind 
depends  upon  the  j)resent,  and  it  is  not  by  placing  ourselves  above 
our  daily  round  of  duties,  above  our  cares  and  responsibilities  as 
fathers  and  citizens,  that  we  can  further  the  greatness  of  our 
race.  But  the  Goncourts,  at  least,  redeemed  this  lack  of  solidarity 
by  their  devotion  to  work.  Not  theirs  the  life  of  the  rich  dilet¬ 
tante,  usually  leading  to  gentle  scepticism.  They  were  upheld 
by  burning  enthusiasm.  To  obtain  all  the  most  alluring  gifts  of 
glory,  they  had  but  to  write  one  or  two  strictly  conventional 
books,  some  commonplace  history  or  some  creditable  play.  But 
they  preferred  to  expend  their  effort  in  a  score  of  daring  novels, 
which  closed  against  them  the  doors  of  every  official  institution. 
Jules,  the  younger,  died  in  harness,  at  the  age  of  forty,  without 
even  having  been  made  a  Knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 

III. — The  Okigix  of  the  Goxcouut  Academy. 

The  Goncourts  were  not  alone  to  find  their  labour  unrequited. 
Throughout  the  Second  Empire,  art  and  literature  as  a  whole 
suffered  a  most  trying  eclipse.  The  Parisian  salons,  those  havens 
of  refuge  for  French  artists  and  writers,  were  closed  to  all  manner 
of  intellectual  life,  and  became  wholly  engrossed  with  politics  or 
the  pursuit  of  pleasure.  It  was  the  reign  of  mediocrity,  both 
in  society  and  at  Court.  A  young  relative  of  the  Emperor’s, 
Princess  Mathilde,  was  alone  daring  enough  to  receive  into 
her  intimacy  men  of  the  worth  of  Gautier,  h  laubert,  and  the 
Goncourts.  Not  that  she  appears  to  have  had  any  special  predilec¬ 
tion  for  literature.  Her  interest  lay  rather  in  the  direction  of 
painting,  and  it  was  the  painter  Giraud  who  introduced  to  his 
generous  friend  and  patroness  the  whole  pleiad  of  realistic  writers, 
of  whom  Gautier  was  then  the  leading  spirit.  But,  whether 
direct  or  indirect,  the  kindly  sympathy  of  the  Princess  somewhat 
alleviated  the  unjust  severity  of  society  and  the  public  at  large 
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towards  writers  of  such  remarkable  talent.  She  it  was  who 
caused  Flaubert  and  the  elder  Goncourt  to  be  appointed  to  the 
Legion  of  Honour.  The  second  of  these  always  remained  faithful 
to  the  Princess.  L  p  to  the  very  last  he  used  to  visit  her  at  her 
country  seat  at  St.  Gratien,  near  Paris,  where  he  spent  a  few 
weeks  as  her  guest  every  summer.  This  explains  his  leaving  her 
all  his  property,  to  be  applied  for  charitable  purposes,  in  case  his 
other  dispositions  could  not  be  fulfilled. 

Another  great  resource  of  both  Jules  and  Etlmond — 
later  on  of  Edmond  alone — was  the  Diner  dc  Magny. 
Ilerei  they  met  admirable  conversationalists  such  as  Herthelot, 

Penan,  Gautier,  Ste.  Beuve . and  here  every  great 

conception  that  was  formed  in  the  world  of  science  or  litera¬ 
ture  found  its  echo.  It  may  be  doubted,  perhaps,  whether  the 
Goncourts  always  thoroughly  understood  what  Berthelot  said  to 
them,  and  whether  they  did  not  take  Penan’s  words  too  literally,  as 
he  subsequently  taxed  them  with  doing.  However  that  may  be, 
they  derived  the  greatest  enjoyment  from  this  intercourse  of 
which  the  salient  features  are  faithfully  recorded  in  the  frequent 
allusions  to  the  Diner  dc  Magny  that  occur  in  their  diary.  Hence 
the  clause  in  the  statutes  of  the  Goncourt  Academy,  prescribing 
that  its  members  shall  meet  at  dinner  five  times  a  year.  Besides 
these  Magny  dinners,  there  was  the  Diner  des  Cinq,  comprising 
Flaubert,  Tourgueneif,  Zola,  Haudet,  and  Edmond  de  Goncourt, 
all  of  whom  except,  of  course,  the  last,  were  to  be  members  of  the 
future  Academy. 

At  the  death  of  Flaubert,  in  1880,  Edmond  de  Goncourt  opened 
what  was  called  the  Grenier,  to  continue  the  Sunday  receptions  of 
the  illustrious  author  of  Madame  Bovary.  The  said  Grenier  con¬ 
sisted  in  a  spacious  apartment,  obtained  by  removing  the  wall 
separating  two  rooms.  On  the  floor  Goncourt  laid  down  a  rich 
carpet,  with  a  blue  ground  relieved  here  and  there  by  a  dainty 
red  flower.  He  hung  the  walls  with  antique  tapestries,  with 
drawings  by  Gavarni  and  Kaki monos,  by  Japanese  masters.  At 
the  far  end  of  the  room  stood  a  broad  divan,  upon  which  the 
writer  has  often  seen  Haudet  and  Goncourt  seated  together.  A 
glass  cabinet  full  of  books  and  curios  was  placed  against  the  wall 
on  the  side  nearest  the  door.  Opposite,  more  cabinets,  and,  in 
the  place  of  honour,  the  rocking-chairs  in  which  the  two  brothers 
used  to  sit  and  smoke  together.  In  this  Grenier  would  assemble 
all  who  possess  to-day,  or  who  have  left  behind  them,  a  name  in 
literature  or  in  art :  Zola,  Haudet,  Guy  de  Maupassant,  Bourget, 
Bonnetain,  the  painters  Carriere  and  Paft'aeli,  the  sculptor  Podin, 
and  with  these,  all  the  present  Goncourt  Academy,  except,  perhaps, 
Bourges. 

The  Goncourts  looked  forward  to  a  time  when  their  Academy 
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should  have  a  place  of  its  own  in  which  to  hold  its  assemblies. 
Meantime,  and  until  some  "enerous  patron  shall  have  made  this 
possible,  they  have  expressed  the  desire  that  their  Academicians 
shall  meet  at  dinner  five  times  a  year.  The  Diner  de  Magny,  and 
the  Diner  dcs  Cinq  were  surely  in  Edmond  de  Goncourt’s  mind 
when  he  wrote  this  clause  of  his  last  will  and  testament. 

IV. — The  "Will,  the  Memuers  of  the  xew  Academy. 

The  will  of  the  Goncourts  was  a  literary  document  of  consider¬ 
able  length.  It  was  written  with  the  utmost  care,  but,  in  spite  of 
this,  it  gave  rise  to  litigation.  Yet  its  clear  and  precise  wording, 
the  pains  at  which  the  writer  had  been  to  prune  and  polish  his 
style  so  as  to  render  it  more  exact  and  more  harmonious,  could 
not  have  a  decisive  influence  upon  the  final  issue.  In 
the  preamble  to  the  judgment  finding  for  the  defendants, 
a  special  clause  was  inserted,  pointing  out  the  unequivocal 
character  of  the  intentions  of  a  testator  who  had  dwelt  at  such 
length  and  with  such  perfection  of  style  upon  the  organisation 
of  his  future  Academy. 

The  principal  clauses  of  the  will  are  well  known.  After  a  few 
words  of  introduction,  setting  forth  that  he  possessed  no  near  re¬ 
lation  in  straitened  circumstances,  Goncourt  left  his  entire  pro¬ 
perty  to  Alphonse  Daudet  and  Leon  Ilenniqiie,  stipulating  that 
they  should  solicit  official  sanction  for  a  literary  society  com¬ 
prising  ten  members.  If  sanction  were  refused,  the  estate  was 
to  revert  to  Princess  Mathilde,  who  was  instructed  to  make  it 
over  to  a  charitable  institution,  bearing  the  name  of  “  Our  Lady 
of  the  Seven  Sorrows,”  and  consisting  mainly  in  an  orphan-school 
for  girls. 

Goncourt  died  during  the  night  between  the  loth  and  Ibth  of 
July,  1896,  at  Champrosay,  in  the  country  house  of  his  friend, 
Alphonse  Daudet.  When  the  will  w^as  read,  it  was  found  to  give 
the  names  of  eight  Academicians  out  of  ten  :  Alphonse  Daudet, 
J.  K.  lluysmans,  Leon  llennique.  Octave  Mirbeau,  the  two 
brothers  J.  H.  Posny,  Gustave  Geffrey,  and  Paul  Margueritte. 
These  were  designated  by  the  testator  to  succeed  the  ten  original 
members,  Theophile  Gautier,  Louis  Veuillot,  Gustave  Elaubert, 
Paul  de  St.  Victor,  Fromentin,  Barbey  d’Aurevilly,  Theodore  de 
Banville,  Jules  Valles,  Emile  Zola, and  Alphonse  Daudet,  all  dead 
but  the  last  two.  Daudet’s  name  occurs  again  in  the  new  list; 
as  for  Zola,  he  had  been  struck  off  the  list  in  1888,  when  he  came 
forward  as  a  candidate  for  the  Academie.  The  eight  Academi¬ 
cians  named  in  the  will  were  empowered  to  fill  up  the  two  re¬ 
maining  vacancies. 

Apart  from  a  few  unimportant  legacies,  among  which  was  an 
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annuity  of  twelve  hundred  francs  to  Pelagic,  the  master’s  old 
servant,  the  entire  estate  was  left  to  the  Academy.  Little  Ldmee 
Uaudet,  the  god-daughter  of  Edmond  de  Goncourt,  was  also  to 
receive  a  sum  of  five  thousand  francs  to  biiy  herself  a  pearl,  the 
last  of  those  her  godfather  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  her  every 
year. 

The  property  consisted  partly  in  government  securities,  partly 
in  a  house  in  the  boulevard  Montmorency,  at  Auteuil,  and  finally 
in  a  collection  of  paintings,  drawings,  prints,  books,  and  curios. 
The  testator  was  convinced  that  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the 
collection  alone  would  amply  suffice  to  cover  the  annuities  of  six 
thousand  francs  each,  bestowed  upon  the  members  of  the 
Academy,  and  the  prize  of  five  thousand  francs  to  be  awarded 
every  year  to  the  author  of  some  work  of  fiction. 

Three  competent  men  were  appointed  to  make  arrangements  for 
the  sale  :  M.  Alidor  Delzant,  the  bibliophile,  drew  up  the  cata¬ 
logue  of  the  books;  M.  Iloger  Marx,  of  the  paintings  and 
Eighteenth  Century  curios,  and  M.  Ping,  the  well-known 
authority  on  the  art  of  Japan,  organised  the  sale  of  the  Japanese 
curios  and  drawings.  But,  whether  the  time  was  unpropitious, 
or  whether  Edmond  de  Goncourt  had  formed  too  high  an  estimate 
of  his  collection,  the  total  proceeds  barely  amounted  to  sixty-six 
thousand  pounds  sterling.  When  to  this  were  added  the  securities 
and  the  value  of  the  house,  there  was  still  a  prospect  of  approach¬ 
ing  the  necessary  amount,  but  the  Treasury  had  yet  to  be  reckoned 
with,  which,  under  different  pretexts,  mulcted  the  estate  of  nearly 
sixteen  thousand  pounds. 

The  executors,  Alphonse  Uaudet  and  Leon  Ilennique,  had  begun 
constituting  the  Academy,  when  legal  proceedings  were  taken 
against  them,  certain  distant  relations  of  the  deceased  opposing 
the  will.  The  latter  were  non-suited  by  a  judgment  delivered 
April  5th,  1897,  from  which,  however,  they  appealed.  In  1898 
Alphonse  Uaudet  died,  leaving  to  Leon  Ilennique  the  onerous 
task  of  defending  the  suit  alone.  At  last,  however,  the  Court  of 
Appeal,  under  the  presidency  of  M.  Eorichon,  after  hearing  M. 
Raymond  Poincare,  counsel  for  the  defendant,  confirmed  the 
judgment  of  the  lower  Court,  and  refused  to  invalidate,  on  the 
ground  of  technical  irregularity,  a  will  that  possessed  every 
characteristic  of  an  authentic  document,  clearly  expressing  the 
intentions  of  the  deceased. 

The  surviving  members  of  the  Academy  held  a  meeting  on 
November  23rd,  1900,  at  the  house  of  M.  Leon  Ilennique,  and 
filled  the  existing  vacancies  by  electing  MM.  Elemir  Bourges, 
Lucien  Uescaves,  and  Leon  Uaudet.  The  newly-formed  society 
was  only  waiting  to  receive  the  necessary  sanction  from  the 
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Council  of  State,  when  it  found  itself  in  the  meshes  of  the  recent 
law  on  Associations.  It  became  necessary  to  procure  the  consent 
of  the  ^lunicipal  Council,  the  signature  of  the  Prefect  of  the 
Seine,  etc.  In  the  course  of  these  lengthy  formalities,  the  young 
Academy  met  with  widespread  sympathy,  ilesides  the  learned 
opinion  of  Me.  Devin,  a  shining  light  of  the  Parisian  bar,  it  re¬ 
ceived  the  support  of  that  eminent  statesman,  M.  VValdeck 
Pousseau,  and  at  last,  by  a  Presidential  deciee,  dated  January 
19th,  1903,  the  Goncourt  Academy  was  definitely  constituted  as 
follows: — MM.  J.  K.  Iluysmans,  president;  Gustave  Geffroy,  vice- 
president;  the  elder  Posny,  treasurer;  Leon  llcnnique.  Octave 
Mirbeau,  the  younger  Posny,  Paul  Margueritte,  Elemir  Bourges, 
Lucien  Descaves,  Leon  Daudet,  members. 

The  early  works  of  these  writers  were  mostly  social  studies,  yet 
their  general  tendencies  do  not  necessarily  lead  them  all  to  realism. 

M.  J.  K.  Iluysmans,  after  writing  a  few  novels  of  the  purest 
naturalism,  Les  Samrs  Vatard,  A  l  ow  VEau,  En  Hade,  now 
favours  a  somewhat  different  manner.  While  still  displaying  his 
marvellous  talent  for  word-painting  and  analysis,  he  has  intro¬ 
duced  into  his  philosophy  a  supernatural  element,  dominating 
life.  The  transition  is  marked  by  a  curious  work,  A  Rehours,  of 
which  the  hero  is  a  seeker  after  pleasures  hitherto  unknown, 
whose  ultimate  fate  is  despair.  The  book  is  something  of  an  auto¬ 
biography,  in  a  philosophic  sense,  of  course.  Finding  the  times 
out  of  joint,  Iluysmans  took  refuge  in  religious  mysticism.  This 
new  direction  imparted  to  his  life  is  clearly  set  forth  in  his  novel, 
Ld-Bas,  and  in  its  sequel,  Ld-IIaut.  Again  restored  to  faith,  the 
author  retired  to  the  Abbaye  de  Liguge,  belonging  to  the  learned 
order  of  Benedictine  monks.  Here,  at  last,  he  had  found  peace, 
and  he  had  just  been  made  a  lay  member,  when  the  law  on 
Associations  brought  about  the  dissolution  of  the  Order.  He 
then  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  is  now  engaged  in  preparing 
for  publication  works  of  a  liturgical  and  archaeological  character. 

M.  Gustave  Geffroy,  the  judicious  critic  of  the  realistic  school 
of  art,  has  written  on  the  painters  Manet,  Monet,  Benoir, 
Whistler,  Lebourg,  Carriere,  etc.,  and  on  the  sculptor  Podin,  a 
number  of  masterly  studies,  distinguished  for  their  subtle 
analysis,  their  enthusiasm,  and  the  splendour  of  their  style. 
These  studies  have  been  collected  in  five  volumes  and  published 
by  Charpentier,  under  the  title  of  UArt  et  la  Vie.  But  M. 
Gustave  Geffroy  is  not  only  a  critic;  he  is,  moreover,  a  delicate 
and  scrupulous  historian,  a  thinker  of  no  mean  order.  His  bio¬ 
graphy  of  Blanqui,  the  revolutionist,  undoubtedly  ranks  among 
the  finest  productions  of  a  style  midway  between  history  and 
fiction,  combining,  as  it  does,  the  faithfulness  of  the  one  with 
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the  bright  animation  of  the  other.  A  friend  and  collaborator 
of  Georges  Cleinenceau,  the  former  great  leader  of  the  Extreme 
Left,  M.  Gustave  Geffroy  shares  most  of  his  political  opinions, 
only  with  a  stronger  leaning  towards  socialism,  lie  is  a  man  of 
tender  feeling  and  broad  sympathies. 

M.  Leon  llennique  is  a  Roman  Catholic,  like  M.  Huysmans. 
He,  too,  was  a  pure  naturalist  in  early  youth,  but  his  complex 
temperament  soon  led  him  to  write  works  of  a  spiritualistic  ten¬ 
dency,  tempered  with  keen  observation.  There  is  a  wide  gulf 
l)etween  U  Accident  de  M .  Hebert  and  UnCaiactevc.  M.  Hennique 
is  a  mystic,  a  spiritualist,  and  a  passionate  believer  in  re-incarna¬ 
tion. 

M.  Octave  Mirbeau  is  an  incisive,  satirical  writer,  full  of  verve 
and  passion,  llis  works  point  to  a  characteristic  evolution,  in 
which,  however,  the  author  appears  to  have  travelled  round  a  circle 
and  returned  to  his  starting  point.  Except  for  the  more  biting 
quality  of  its  irony,  Lc  Journal  d’une  Femme  de  Chambre  bears  a 
great  resemblance  to  his  early  work,  Le  Calvairc.  But  M.  Mir- 
beau's  individuality  is  too  strong  not  to  assert  itself  in  all  his 
writings,  llis  style  is  firm,  full  of  imagery,  and  of  surpassing 
clearness.  He  is  a  writer  of  the  very  first  order,  llis  political 
convictions  tend  to  make  of  him  a  democrat,  nay,  even  an 
anarchist.  A  fierce  anti-clerical,  a  defender  of  the  weak  and 
lowly,  his  attacks  upon  society  are  so  extraordinarily  vehement 
that  very  few  people  can  discern  beneath  the  furious  manner  the 
workings  of  the  noble  heart  that  has  prompted  them.  Nor  is  any 
light  afforded  them  by  his  enigmatical  Jardin  des  Suppliees. 

Paul  Margueritte,  who  writes  in  conjunction  with  his  brother, 
Victor,  is  an  author  of  delicate  refinement,  who  has  attained  to 
power  by  sheer  strength  of  will.  A  realist  and,  from  the  begin¬ 
ning,  a  sagacious  and  patient  observer,  as  witness  his  first  work. 
Toils  Qiiatre,  his  natural  bent  drew  him  towards  psychology,  and 
in  a  long  series  of  novels  which  have  made  him  famous,  he  has 
studied  the  secret  springs  of  human  action.  Jours  d'Epreuve,  TjO 
Force  des  Choses,  Lc  Tourment,  are  little  masterpieces  of  subtle 
observation  tinged  with  melancholy,  yet  full  of  loving  kindness. 
In  collaboration  with  his  brother,  he  undertook  to  tell  the  story  of 
the  Franco-German  War  and  of  the  Commune,  and  their  tales  are 
real  epics.  At  the  same  time  the  two  brothers  became  interested  in 
the  question  of  divorce,  and  their  last  novel.  Deux  Vies,  deals 
exhaustively  with  this  subject.  These  eminent  writers  profess  no 
extreme  political  opinions  or  philosophical  convictions;  they  hope 
for  all  things  from  Charity,  in  their  eyes  a  sovereign  power, 
capable  of  changing  the  face  of  the  world. 

Elemir  Bourges  has  published  three  volumes:  Sous  la  Hache, 
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Lc  Crepusculc  des  IJieiix,  Lex  Oiseau.v  s'envolcnt  et  les  Fleurs 
tombent,  distinguished  for  their  breadth  of  style  and  somewhat 
scornful  philosophy.  His  characters  are  princes  and  princesses 
who  are  a  prey  to  pessimism  and  lead  pompous,  dramatic,  and 
pitiable  lives.  The  author  is  a  scholar  who  lives  in  the  country, 
away  from  Paris,  with  his  hooks  to  keep  him  company.  For  a 
long  time  he  occupied  a  sort  of  hermitage  at  Samois,  near  Fon- 
tainebleaii ;  he  has  lately  moved  to  Versailles,  where  he  will  he 
nearer  to  his  colleagues  of  the  Academy.  He  is  not  known  to  have 
any  very  definite  political  opinions,  but  lives  for  art  and  litera¬ 
ture.  On  the  occasions  when  he  emerges  from  his  retreat,  this 
recluse  is  found  to  be  a  brilliant  and  witty  causeur. 

M.  Lucien  Descaves  is,  emphatically,  the  true  realist.  His 
books.  La  T eigne,  Sous-Offs,  Les  Enmures,  display  a  passionate 
love  for  truth.  The  care  he  bestows  on  his  work  entitles  him  to  a 
place  in  the  very  first  rank  of  scholars,  who  are  artists  enamoured 
of  the  sensuous  element  in  their  craft.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  connect  him  with  different  masters,  but,  in  reality,  Des¬ 
caves  takes  after  none.  He  is  perfectly  original.  His  prose  is 
highly  polished,  incisive,  not  to  say  caustic,  but  caustic  only  to 
serve  the  noblest  ends.  He  loves  the  poor,  the  suffering,  and  for 
them  he  labours,  heart  and  soul.  He  is  a  democrat  and,  above  all, 
a  defender  of  the  oppressed,  a  man  of  tender  sympathy.  Even  his 
political  enemies  do  justice  to  his  honesty,  to  his  kindness. 

M.  Leon  Daudet,  the  son  of  Alphonse  Daudet,  has  a  complex, 
disquieting  mind.  He  has  written  books  of  the  most  different 
character.  Dramatic  and  universal  in  Hocres,  scathing  in  Les 
Morticoles,  weird  and  speculative  in  Le  Voyage  de  Shahespeare,  he 
is  a  man  of  great  imaginative  power,  teeming  with  ideas  on  all 
manner  of  subjects,  and  excelling  in  satire,  which  he  wields  with 
great  effect.  His  political  and  philosophical  evolution  is  not  easy 
to  trace.  Starting  out  as  a  republican  and  a  free-thinker,  he  would 
appear  to  have  reverted  with  a  certain  violence  to  monarchy  and 
Catholicism.  He  is  to-day  an  uncompromising  anti-Semite. 

Such  are  the  members  of  this  purely  literary  Academy.  In 
spite  of  their  wide  divergences  of  opinion,  they  all  take  pleasure 
in  meeting  once  a  month  at  the  same  table.  They  have  one  sub¬ 
ject  of  conversation  that  is  ever  new,  ever  delightful — literature. 
I'he  Goncourts,  then,  were  justified  in  their  belief  that  art  can 
soar,  like  an  incorruptible  spirit,  above  chance  and  circumstance, 
and  serve  as  a  bond  between  man  and  man,  between  generation 
and  generation. 

J.  H.  Rosny. 

{T ranslatcd  by  C.  Heyicood.) 
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AUGUST  BEBEL,  THE  LEADER  OF  THE  STRONGEST 
PARTY  IN  GERMANY. 


Tiikee  is  always  a  touch  of  excitement  in  the  Reichstag,  when 
the  President  announces  that  Ilerr  August  Behel  “  has  the 
word.”  Members  who  are  lounging  in  the  lobby  hiirry  back  to 
their  places ;  pens  are  throAvn  down ;  papers  are  cast  aside ;  and 
all  signs  of  drowsiness  vanish.  The  most  listless  of  the  officials 
is  on  the  alert  for  the  time  being,  and  the  strongest  of  the 
Ministers  waxes  apprehensive.  AYhen  Prince  Bismarck  was 
Chancellor,  there  was  nothing  he  enjoyed  more  than  crossing 
swords  with  the  Socialist  leader;  but  the  men  who  rule  Germany 
now  are  of  a  different  mettle.  Even  in  those  bygone  days,  wheii 
he  was  a  pariah  in  the  land,  and  passed  much  of  his  time  in 
prison,  Ilerr  Bebel  was  always  sure  of  an  attentive  audience 
when  he  spoke.  Although  the  Nationalists  dubbed  him  a  traitor 
for  whom  hanging  on  a  high  gibbet  was  much  too  good  a  fate, 
and  the  Junkers  were  wont  to  shake  their  fists  in  his  face — in 
their  part  of  the  house  manners  are  not  a  strong  point — yet  thej'- 
paid  more  heed  to  his  words  than  to  those  of  any  other  member. 
They  used  to  greet  his  statements  with  cries  of  lies,”  it  is  true ; 
they  greet  them  sometimes  in  the  same  fashion  to-day;  but 
whereas  then  they  did  so  boldh*,  without  even  a  trace  of  doubt  in 
their  voices,  now  they  do  so  but  half-heartedly.  For  they  have 
learnt  by  painful  experience  that  this  man  whom  they  so  hate 
is  no  vain  babbler;  that  when  he  hurls  accusations  around — de¬ 
clares  that  in  Germany  soldiers  are  driven  to  suicide  by  the 
brutality  with  which  they  are  treated ;  that  in  Africa  men  and 
women  are  done  to  death  by  German  governors,  in  sheer  wanton¬ 
ness — he  has  proof  at  hand  for  what  he  says. 

Even  Ilerr  BebeTs  enemies  admit  that  as  a  Parliamentary 
orator  he  is  without  a  rival  in  Germany.  Some  of  his  speeches, 
indeed,  are  perfect  models  of  eloquence,  original  in  matter,  terse 
and  vigorous  in  style.  Ilis  language  is  singularly  beautiful ;  and 
the  Fates  have  given  him  one  of  the  very  sweetest  voices  in 
all  Europe,  lie  has  not,  it  is  true,  that  power  of  exciting  wild 
enthusiasm  which  his  colleague,  Ilerr  Liebknecht,  possessed.  For 
that  he  is  himself  too  many-sided,  perhaps,  too  “  sweetly  reason¬ 
able,”  his  friends  would  say.  None  the  less  he  is  by  far  the  most 
convincing  speaker  in  the  Reichstag.  There  is  a  certain  fatalistic 
ring  about  many  of  his  utterances,  which  is  in  itself  singularly 
impressive.  As  men  listen  to  him  a  curious — and  eminently 
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unpleasant — sense  of  the  iiievitableness  of  the  changes  he 
advocates  steals  over  them :  the  very  calmness  Avith  which  he 
enunciates  his  doctrines  seems  to  render  them  the  more  incon¬ 
trovertible,  Although  there  is  rarely  a  trace  of  violence  in  his 
speeches,  until  within  quite  recent  days  they  were  undoubtedly 
somewhat  ruthless  in  tone;  for  he  is  the  veriest  Mahomet  in  his 
views  as  to  the  measure  to  he  meted  out  to  opponents :  he  smites 
them  hip  and  thigh  when  they  fall  into  his  power.  It  is  to  his 
skill  as  a  fighter,  indeed,  a  dealer-out  of  hard  blows,  that  he  owes 
much  of  his  popularity  among  the  Avorking  classes  in  Germany, 
especially  among  the  toAvn-Avorkers.  In  that  part  of  the  world,  it 
is  AA'ell  to  remember,  toAvn-worker  is  hut  another  name  for  Social 
Democrat.  They  look  upon  him  not  only  as  a  leader,  hut  as 
a  champion,  a  champion  alAA*ays  on  the  alert  to  throAv  himself 
into  the  fray  on  their  behalf.  They  chuckle  Avith  delight  as 
they  tell  how,  when  the  Emperor  himself  entered  the  lists  against 
them,  proclaiming  them  traitors,  ‘‘  eine  llotte,  Yaterlands-lose 
Gesellen,”  ^  August  Debel  seized  as  it  fell  the  gauntlet  his 
Majesty  thrcAv  down.  There  is  hardly  a  factory  hand  in  the 
Empire  but  knoAvs  by  heart  his  reply  to  the  famous  Breslau 
speech.  From  his  place  in  the  lleichstag  Ilerr  Bebel  denounced 
that  speech — just  as  only  the  other  day  he  denounced  another 
speech — as  outrageous  slander,  an  insult  not  only  to  his  own 
party,  but  to  all  Germany.  What  must  foreign  nations  think 
of  Germans,  he  asked,  Avhen  their  OAvn  Emperor  declares  that 
the  great  mass  of  them  are  traitors? 

No  man  AA'as  CA’cr  less  of  a  demagogue  than  this  Socialist 
leader :  it  is  not  by  paying  court  to  the  mob  that  he  has  Avon 
his  position  as  chief  of  the  strongest  party  in  Germany.  He  rules 
his  followers  Avith  a  firm  hand,  and  shows  restiveness  but  scant 
consideration.  Again  and  again  he  has  withstood  them  face  to 
face,  for  he  has  no  sympathy  with  a  leader  that  allows  himself 
to  be  led.  More  than  once  he  has  deliberately  run  counter  to 
their  most  cherished  prejudices;  has  told  them  roundly  that  the 
gods  they  AA'ere  Avorshipping  were  but  of  clay.  He  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  Jews,  it  is  interesting  to  note,  at  the  very  time  when 
the  popular  excitement  against  them  was  at  its  height  in 
Germany;  Avhen,  in  the  eyes  of  the  workers,  the  Avhole  tribe 
were  anathema,  oppressors  of  the  poor,  extortioners  whom  it 
would  be  a  righteous  deed  to  exterminate.  In  his  speech  on 
Anti-Semitism — one  of  the  finest  he  ever  made — he  scofis  at  the 
idea  of  Jcavs  being  worse  than  other  men,  more  dishonest  in  their 
dealings,  harder  taskmasters.  “  If  they  beat  you  in  the  struggle,” 
he  informed  his  audience,  “  it  is  because  they  haA’e  more  brains 
than  you  haA'e — are  more  industrious,  more  sober.”  For  a  popular 
(1)  A  rabble — fellows  without  a  Fatherland 
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loader  in  Germany  to  utter  such  a  taunt  as  this,  was  to  do  a 
braver  deed  than  many  a  one  that  has  secured  for  its  doer  the 
Victoria  Cross.  Herr  Behel  has  the  people  on  his  side  to-day, 
but  there  was  a  time  when  they  stoned  him. 

Auffust  Bebel  has  not  always  been  a  Socialist;  on  the  contrary, 
in  his  younger  days,  he  was  a  strong  individualist,  a  Eadical 
of  the  Bradlaugh  type,  one  with  infinite  scorn  for  the  feeble  folk 
who  wish  the  State  to  fight  for  them  their  battles.  Even  now, 
some  of  those  who  know  him  well  maintain — and  they  point  to 
liis  recent  speeches  in  proof  of  what  they  say — that  the  Democrat 
is  much  stronger  in  him  than  the  Socialist.  By  birth  he  belongs 
to  the  lower  middle  class.  His  father,  a  Pole,  was  a  non¬ 
commissioned  officer  in  an  infantry  regiment,  and  his  mother 
was  the  daughter  of  a  small  burgher,  a  native  of  Wetzlar.  He 
was  born  at  Cologne  in  1840,  and  was  only  two  years  old  when 
his  father  died.  His  mother,  after  a  time,  married  her  brother- 
in-law,  an  official  in  the  Brauweilen  prison.  While  he  was  still 
a  child,  however,  his  step-father  died,  whereupon  his  mother  re¬ 
turned  to  Wetzlar,  her  old  home,  taking  him  with  her,  of  course. 
She  sent  him  to  the  Volksschule,  where  he  was  taught  reading 
and  writing,  but  not  much  besides;  for  the  standard  of  popular 
education  was  at  its  lowest  in  Germany  just  then.  When  he 
was  fourteen  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  wood-turner.  By  this  time 
he  was  practically  alone  in  the  world,  for  his  mother  was  dead — 
she  died  two  years  before. 

When,  in  1858,  August  Bebel  started  on  his  Wanderjahr,  he 
was  already  a  skilled  artisan,  for  he  has  deft  and  delicate  fingers ; 
and  not  only  had  he  mastered  all  the  secrets  of  his  craft,  but  he 
had  developed  a  keen  appreciation  of  beauty — of  graceful  lines 
and  symmetrical  forms — which  stood  him  in  good  stead  in  his 
work.  Thus,  although  he  was  poor  in  this  world’s  goods — he 
could  carry  all  his  possessions  in  his  knapsack  without  fear  of 
breaking  his  back — he  sallied  forth  into  the  world  cheerfully,  for 
he  knew  he  was  sure  of  finding  employment  wherever  he  went. 
He  was  sure,  too,  of  finding  friends,  for  he  had  kindly,  winning 
manners,  a  singularly  interesting  face — the  face  of  a  poet, 
strange  to  say,  with  the  brain  of  a  shrewd,  practical  man.  He 
turned  his  steps  southward,  travelling  about  from  town  to  town 
in  Austria  and  Switzerland,  working  first  here  for  a  month,  then 
there,  earning  his  dinner  as  often  as  not  the  same  day  as  he  ate 
it.  He  made  good  use  of  his  eyes  while  on  this  tramp,  gaining 
much  experience  of  the  world  and  its  ways,  and  learning  to 
know  his  fellows.  Jfor  was  this  all :  in  every  place  where  he 
stayed,  his  first  inquiry  was  as  to  whether  there  was  not  some 
night  school  that  he  might  attend.  Eor  he  had  quite  a  craving 

•  for  knowledge  in  those  days,  and  would  stint  himself  almost  of 
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bread  that  be  might  have  the  w’here^yithal  to  buy  books.  Besides, 
he  was  ambitious,  bent  on  winning  a  foremost  rank  in  the  race, 
and  he  was  wise  enough  to  know  that  his  lack  of  education 
handicapped  him  heavily.  He  was  probably  aware  even  then  that 
his  head  was  clearer  and  his  Avits  were  keener  than  those  of  nine- 
tenths  of  the  men  he  met;  and  he  was  resolved  that  there  should 
be  no  hiding  away  in  a  napkin  of  the  talents  he  had  received.  He 
would  gladly  have  given  his  finger-ends  to  be  able  to  go  to  college, 
but  for  that  he  had,  of  course,  neither  the  time,  nor  the  money. 
Still  teaching  of  one  sort  or  another  is  always  to  be  had  by  those 
whose  hearts  are  set  on  learning.  By  dint  of  patient  research,  he 
found  evening  classes  and  lectures  in  most  of  the  towns  he  visited, 
and  in  some  of  them  regular  night-schools.  At  Saltzburg,  he 
studied  diligently  for  months  at  the  Gesellverein  Institute,  where 
his  teachers,  oddly  enough,  were  Jesuits.  To  think  of  August 
Bebel  sitting  at  the  feet  of  Jesuits !  Well  might  Herr  Windhorst 
wish,  as  he  did,  that  those  Fathers  had  been  fast  asleep  in  their 
beds  when  they  gave  their  lessons  in  logic,  their  hints  in  the 
art  of  debating,  to  this  man  who,  in  later  days,  was  to  wage  such 
pitiless  warfare  against  him  and  them. 

The  ’59  Italian  Campaign  put  an  end  for  a  time  to  Bebel’s 
studies;  for  he,  as  the  rest  of  the  world  in  Tyrol,  Avas  seized 
with  war  fever,  and  nothing  would  content  him  but  to  be  a  soldier. 
He  Avas  anxious  to  join  the  Tyroler  Jiiger  as  a  volunteer,  but  the 
authorities  AA’Ould  have  none  of  him  as  he  was  a  foreigner.  There 
AA^ere  rumours  afloat,  hoAv^eA^er,  that  the  war  would  spread  to  Xorth 
Germany ;  he  therefore  hastened  back  to  Cologne,  but  only  to  meet 
AA'ith  another  disappointment.  He  Avas  a  delicate  lad,  and  when 
he  presented  himself  as  a  conscript,  the  doctors  refused  to  pass 
him,  assigning  as  a  reason  his  “  allgemeine  KorperschAvache,” 
Thus  he  had  no  resource  but  to  turn  to  his  lathe  and  his  books 
again.  He  AA'ent  to  Leipzig,  AA’here  he  obtained  a  post  as  journeA'- 
man  turner. 

Up  to  this  time  Herr  Bebel  had  been  much  too  busy  Avith  his 
own  affairs,  with  reading,  studying,  fitting  himself  for  his  AA'ork 
in  the  Avorld,  and  earning  his  own  daily  bread,  to  take  much 
interest  either  in  politics  or  in  social  questions.  He  had  probably 
never  attended  a  public  meeting  or  heard  a  political  speech, 
until  he  Avent  to  Leipzig.  But  in  Leipzig,  in  those  days,  the  A'ery 
air  Avas  alHe  with  politics;  in  eA-ery  factory  the  one  subject  of 
discussion  Avas  the  great  fight  that  Avas  then  going  on  betAA-een 
the  Prussian  GoA’ernment  and  the  ProgressiA^es ;  and  the  AA'orking 
men  there— it  Avas  the  one  city  in  Germany  in  Avhich  there  AA  as  a 
strong  Labour  Party — Avere  all  warm  supporters  of  the  Pro- 
gressiA’es.  It  was  impossible  to  liA’e  among  them  and  remain 
untouched  by  their  enthusiasm  :  before  many  months  had  passed 
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Bebol  liatl  joined  the  Labour  Party,  and  was  as  keen  a  politician, 
as  staunch  a  Democrat,  as  the  best  of  them.  It  is  noteworthy, 
however,  that  he  lost  none  of  his  old  solicitude  for  education,  even 
in  the  first  flush  of  his  interest  in  public  affairs — when  he  was 
working  his  hardest  for  the  Progressives,  sure  that  if  they  could 
but  be  installed  in  power  they  would  speedily  make  the  rough 
places  of  this  world  smooth.  He  soon  became  one  of  the  most 
active  members  of  the  Arbeiterbildungs-verein,  an  association 
founded  to  prepare  the  way  for  universal  suffrage,  by  educating 
the  workers.  Already  in  1862  he  was  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  this  Yerein,  and  two  years  later  he  became  its 
President. 

Meanwhile  he  was  taking  an  active  part  in  the  Unity  prop¬ 
aganda,  which  Dr.  von  Miquel  and  Herr  von  Bennigsen,  after 
preaching  in  vain  to  the  classes,  were  then  carrying  on  among 
the  masses.  He  is  German  to  the  core,  although  he  does  talk 
cosmopolitanism  from  time  to  time;  and  the  thought  of  a  united 
Germany  appealed  to  him  strongly,  nay,  it  held  him  enthralled. 
Still,  it  was  no  mere  question  of  sentiment  with  him.  He  was 
firmly  convinced  that  the  German  people’s  one  chance  of  winning 
freedom,  of  securing  political  rights  and  self-government,  lay  in 
founding  a  united  Empire.  So  long  as  Germany  was  split  up  into 
petty  States,  arrayed  each  one  against  the  other,  it  was  but  labour 
in  vain,  he  was  sure,  to  try  to  bring  about  those  social  and 
political  reforms  on  which,  from  day  to  day,  his  heart  was  be¬ 
coming  more  and  more  set.  He  threw  himself,  therefore,  eagerly 
into  the  movement  the  Xationalverein  had  inaugurated;  Dr.  von 
Miquel  himself  was  not  more  bent  than  he  was  on  inducing  the 
workers  to  bestir  themselves,  and  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  their 
rulers  to  force  them  to  wield  all  those  little  rival  principalities 
into  one  great  empire.  “  United  Germany,”  he  once  exclaimed, 
with  bitter  scorn,  in  reply  to  some  taunt  or  other,  in  the 
Iteichstag,  “  I  was  fighting  for  a  united  Germany  at  a  time  when 
the  Hohenzollerns  and  the  Junkers  to  a  man  were  against  it — its 
bitterest  opponents ;  at  a  time,  too,  when  Prince  Bismarck  himself 
used  to  ‘  spotten  mit  holmischem  Lacheln  fiber  den  Zauber,  der  in 
dem  "lYorte  deutsch  zu  liegen  scheint.’  ”  ^ 

About  the  end  of  the  year  1862  there  occurred  one  of  those 
little  incidents  Avhich  are  so  characteristic  of  latter-day  Germany. 
A  man  named  Eichler,  one  of  the  Berlin  Labour  leaders,  went 
to  Leipzig  on  a  mission,  the  object  of  which  was,  as  was  proved 
later,  to  ”  capture  ”  the  working  men  there  for  Prince  Bismarck. 
The  Prince,  who  found  their  demonstrations  of  sympathy  for 
his  opponents  embarrassing,  was  anxious,  it  seems,  to  make  them 

(1)  To  jest,  with  a  contemptuous  smile,  about  the  spell  which  seems  to  lie  in  the 
word  “  German.” 
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understand  that,  by  taking  sides  against  him,  they  were  running 
counter  to  their  own  interests,  as  he  was  both  able  and  willing 
to  pay  a  higher  price  for  their  support  than  the  Progressives 
either  could  or  would.  And  he  had  given  his  agent  practically 
a  free  hand  to  promise  whatever  he  chose — universal  suffrage. 
State  help  in  every  form — if  by  so  doing  he  could  induce  them 
to  desert  the  Progressives.  But  the  Leipzigers  turned  a  deaf  ear 
to  Eichler’s  wooing ;  nay,  they  did  more,  they  promptly  sent 
three  members  of  their  party  to  Berlin  to  denounce  him  as  a 
traitor,  and  to  enter  into  a  close  fighting  alliance  with  the  Pro¬ 
gressives.  The  Progressives,  however,  who  were  becoming 
alarmed  at  the  rapidity  with  which  Democratic  opinions  were 
spreading  among  the  workers,  received  these  ambassadors  some¬ 
what  coldly,  and  looked  decidedly  askance  on  their  proposal  to  hold 
a  great  Labour  conference  as  a  demonstration  against  the  Berlin 
Government.  It  was  not  the  time  for  such  a  demonstration, 
they  said,  and  they  insisted  strongly  that  their  visitors  must  leave 
to  them  the  management  of  affairs.  In  the  course  of  the  next 
year  the  Leipzig  working  men  had  much  the  same  sort  of  treat¬ 
ment  meted  out  to  them  by  the  leaders  of  the  jSationalverein, 
who  not  only  refused  their  request  that  universal  suff’rage  might 
be  idaced  on  the  party  programme,  but  also  gave  them  to  under¬ 
stand.  phiinly  that  they  would  do  well  not  to  meddle  at  all  in 
politics.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  the  German  Liberals, 
Nationalists,  and  Progressives,  were  capitalists  first  and  Liberals 
afterwards;  and  this  being  the  case,  although  delighted  to  allow 
the  working-classes  to  fight  their  battles  for  them — they  used 
them  deliberately  as  a  bugbear  wherewith  to  frighten  their 
opponents — they  had  no  intention  whatever  of  supporting  either 
universal  suffrage,  or  any  other  measure  that  would  increase  the 
power  of  the  said  classes,  and  thus,  perhaps,  bring  the  Labour 
problem  to  the  fore. 

As  soon  as  August  Bebel  obtained  proof  that  those  Liberal 
leaders,  for  whom  he  and  his  comrades  were  working  so  zealously, 
were  playing  them  false,  using  them  merely  as  tools,  exciting 
in  them  hopes  they  never  intended  to  gratify,  he  resigned  his 
post  as  member  of  the  executive  council  of  the  Labour  Party, 
and  washed  his  hands  of  politics.  He  might,  perhaps,  have 
adopted  a  different  course,  had  it  not  been  that  there  was  much 
dissension  in  the  Party  at  the  time,  and  he  was  heartily  tired 
of  the  eternal  cavilling  that  went  on  at  its  meetings.  Socialism, 
too,  was  spreading  among  its  members,  and  he  still  looked  on 
Socialism  with  suspicion. 

From  the  day  of  his  arrival  in  Leipzig,  Bebel  had  been  sorely 
troubled  in  his  mind  by  the  signs  of  poverty  and  suffering  he 
met  with  at  every  turn.  The  conditions  of  labour  there  were 
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then  much  the  same  as  they  had  been  in  England  in  the  early 
’forties,  that  is  to  say,  the  life  of  the  great  mass  of  the  workers 
was  one  long  struggle  to  ward  oft'  starvation.  Even  when  in  full 
health  and  strength,  it  was  no  easy  task  for  a  man  to  provide 
bread  for  his  children;  and  when  evil  days  came,  if  he  were  laid 
aside  but  for  a  week,  he  must  turn  them  out  to  beg,  or  see  them 
hunger.  Bebel  was  keenly  alive  to  the  intolerable  misery  of  this 
state  of  things;  the  injustice  of  it,  too,  drove  him  wild  with 
indignation.  What  had  these  men,  his  own  comrades,  done, 
he  asked,  that  this  fate  should  be  theirs — hard  work,  early  and 
late,  scant  rations,  and  the  end  of  it  all,  charity  or  starvation? 
The  whole  world  was  so  completely  out  of  joint,  he  felt,  that 
it  must  be  put  right,  and  with  all  possible  speed.  But  how? 
That  was  the  question  with  which  he  troubled  his  brain  cease¬ 
lessly  for  years.  At  first  he  pinned  his  faith  to  legislation,  and 
had  never  a  doubt  but  that  the  Liberal  Party,  if  in  power,  both 
could  and  would  secure  for  the  workers  decent  conditions  of  life. 
Then,  when  he  found  that  in  putting  his  trust  in  political  leaders 
he  was  leaning  on  broken  reeds,  he  came  to  look  on  popular 
education  as  the  one  means  whereby  the  wrongs  of  labour,  as  of 
everything  else,  were  to  be  righted.  It  was  the  gross  ignorance 
of  the  workers,  he  held,  that  placed  them  at  the  mercy  of  their 
employers.  They  must  be  roused  from  their  apathy,  be  taught 
to  think,  be  educated,  in  fact,  and  then  they  would  be  able  to 
make  fair  terms  for  themselves,  and  work  out  their  own  salvation, 
without  being  beholden  either  to  Liberals  or  Conservatives. 
When  he  withdrew  from  politics,  he  threw  himself  heart  and 
soul  into  the  work  the  Bildungsverein  was  carrying  on,  and 
never  rested  until  he  had  brought  education  within  reach  even 
of  the  poorest. 

Just  when  Bebel  was  in  the  midst  of  his  schemes  for  the  re¬ 
organisation  of  the  Bildungsverein,  Ferdinand  Lassalle  arrived 
in  Leipzig,  and  delivered  there  his  famous  “  Zur  Arbeiter  Frage  ” 
address,  which  excited  great  enthusiasm,  and  won  for  him  crowds 
of  adherents.  Bebel,  however,  listened  to  it  quite  unmoved — the 
theatrical  does  not  appeal  to  him.  Besides,  although  he  appre¬ 
ciated  to  the  full  the  State-Socialist  leader’s  great  ability,  he 
seems  to  have  been  completely  out  of  sympathy  with  him,  both 
as  a  man  and  a  politician — to  have  regarded  him,  in  fact,  as  a 
disturbing,  even  a  dangerous,  factor  in  the  labour  movement. 
Therefore,  while  many  of  those  around  him  were  drinking  in 
Lassalle’s  teaching  eagerly — talking  of  nothing  but  L^niVersal 
Associations,  and  indulging  in  wild  dreams  as  to  what  the  State 
was  going  to  do  for  them— he  stood  aloof,  coldly,  mistrustfully, 
and  devoted  himself  more  than  ever  to  his  work  as  a  teacher. 

August  Bebel  is  a  strong  man  himself;  it  was  hard  for  him. 
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therefore,  to  realise  the  weakness  and  helplessness  of  the  average 
Avorker;  still  the  fact  was  brought  home  to  him  at  length,  that 
this  trying  to  educate  the  starving,  to  teach  them  self-reliance,  was 
at  best  but  a  hopeless  business.  Besides,  as  years  passed,  he  came 
to  see,  and  it  was  a  gloomy  time  for  him  when  he  did  so,  that 
popular  education,  with  all  its  merits,  was  no  solution  whatever 
for  this  terrible  labour  problem.  Even  though  every  man  in 
Leipzig  were  a  scholar,  without  a  shackle,  too,  free  to  sell  his 
labour  in  the  very  highest  market,  he  might  yet  be  forced  to  work 
for  hunger-wages.  What  was  tlie  use  of  book-learning,  or  of 
political  rights,  for  that  matter,  to  factory  hands  who  must  submit 
— having  no  alternative  but  starvation — to  whatever  treatment 
their  masters  chose  to  impose  on  them.  The  worst  evils  of 
capitalism  were  rampant  in  Leipzig  at  the  time;  for  there  were 
no  factory  laws  then,  and  employers  might  draw  out  the  very 
life’s  blood  of  their  employes,  and  no  one  dare  to  raise  a  protest. 
Little  Avonder  that  Bebel  should  lose  faith  in  his  old  fetishes, 
forced,  as  he  was,  to  stand  aside  and  watch  the  misery  of  the 
Avorkers  becoming  from  day  to  day  more  intense;  to  see  men, 
Avomen,  and  children  sinking  lower  and  loAA-er,  becoming  poorer 
and  more  degraded;  or  that  he  should  have  begun  to  feel  that 
more  drastic  remedies  than  either  education,  or  the  franchise, 
would  have  to  be  devised  if  the  Ha’Cs  of  these  people  were  to  be 
rendered  worth  living. 

It  chanced  that,  just  about  this  time — it  Avas  in  the  year  1865 — 
Wilhelm  Liebknecht,  whom  Prince  Bismarck  had  banished  from 
Berlin,  went  to  live  in  Leipzig.  Herr  Liebknecht,  who  was  not 
only  an  enthusiastic  Social  Democrat,  but  a  born  fighter — he  was 
a  lineal  descendant  of  Martin  Luther — had  been  carrying  on  a 
sort  of  guerrilla  warfare  against  capitalism,  and  many  other 
’isms,  ever  since  1848,  when  he  cut  short  a  brilliant  university 
career  for  the  sake  of  having  his  share  in  the  general  fling  against 
tyrants.  Between  him  and  Bebel  there  soon  sprang  up  a  warm 
friendship,  and  many  were  the  long  discussions,  the  heated 
arguments,  the  two  men  had,  especially  when  Das  Kapital  ”  AA^as 
published.  The  end  of  it  all  Avas  that  Liebknecht  succeeded  in 
convincing  Bebel,  AA'ho,  indeed,  Avas  already  more  than  half  con¬ 
vinced  before  he  met  him,  that  much  of  the  sufiering  they  saAV 
around  them  Avas  the  inevitable  result  of  the  working  of  the 
capitalist  system;  and  that,  in  the  re-organisation  of  society  on 
a  Socialist  basis,  lay  the  one  hope  of  securing  for  the  poor,  fair 
treatment,  the  chance  of  leading  decent  lives,  and  of  having 
their  share  of  the  good  things  of  this  world.  The  result  was  a 
foregone  conclusion :  Bebel  straightway  joined  the  Socialist 
Party. 

Herr  Bebel’s  enemies  are  neA-er  weary  of  depicting  him  as  a 
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self-seeking  politician,  one  who  plays  alwa3'^s  for  his  own  hand; 
but  if  their  view  of  his  character  were  correct,  he  would  hardly 
have  thrown  in  his  lot,  when  he  did,  with  the  Socialists.  For 
in  those  days  Socialists  in  Germany  were  Ishmaels,  men  to  he 
hunted  about  from  pillar  to  post;  scoffed  at  as  dreamers  by  the 
charitable;  clubbed  together  in  the  e\'es  of  the  authorities  with 
sturdy  beggars,  rogues  and  vagabonds.  And  he  was  then  a 
prosperous  citizen,  for  things  had  gone  well  with  him  in  Leipzig, 
so  well  indeed  that,  although  he  was  barely  six  and  twenty,  he 
had  ceased  to  be  a  wage-earner,  and  was  the  master  of  a  workshop 
of  his  own.  lie  had  drifted  back  into  politics  again;  had  won 
for  himself  a  reputation  as  a  public  speaker;  and  was  counted  the 
best  debater  in  all  Leipzig.  From  the  death  of  Lassalle,  his 
popularity  among  the  workers  had  increased  steadily;  already  he 
was  recognised  as  the  leader  of  the  Independent  Democratic  Party. 
As  a  Democrat,  therefore,  he  was  sure  of  being  able  to  play  a 
role  in  the  world,  of  making  his  influence  felt;  whereas,  as  a 
Socialist,  all  that  he  could  count  upon  with  certainty  was  much 
buffeting.  Thus  he  had  everything  to  lose  and  seemingly 
nothing  to  gain  by  becoming  a  Socialist;  and  a  Socialist  he 
certainly  would  never  have  become  had  it  not  been  that  his  desire 
to  give  a  helping  hand  to  the  more  luckless  of  his  kind  was 
stronger  even  than  his  ambition. 

Bebel  is  a  propagandist  by  instinct :  no  sooner  did  he  become  a 
Socialist  than  he  promptly  set  to  work  to  preach  Socialism  from 
the  very  housetops;  and  so  great  was  his  influence  among  the 
working  classes  in  Leipzig,  that  he  soon  induced  the  majority 
of  them  to  embrace  his  new  creed.  He  then  carried  his  gospel 
into  more  distant  regions :  he  went  about  from  town  to  town 
holding  meetings,  and  wherever  he  went  he  made  converts, 
although  he  had  to  fight,  on  the  one  hand,  against  Lassalle’s 
followers,  the  State  Socialists,  and,  on  the  other,  against  the 
Anarchists.  Meanwhile  he  had  developed  a  quite  extraordinary 
talent  as  an  organiser,  and  in  conjunction  with  Herr  Liebknecht 
was  striving  his  hardest  to  wield  into  a  united  party  the  various 
groups  into  which  the  German  Socialists  were  then  divided.  It 
is  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  work  he  did  in  those  days 
that  the  Social  Democrats  are  to-day  the  best  organised  and  best 
disciplined  party  in  the  Reichstag.  He  made  his  mark,  too,  as  a 
writer,  especially  as  a  pamphleteer.  In  “  TJnsere  Ziele,”  one  of 
his  best  known  tracts,  he  defines  the  objects  for  which  hq  ami 
his  party  were  then  striving.  They  were  bent,  he  tells  us  plainly, 
on  making  a  clean  sweep  of  the  whole  capitalist  community,  and 
on  re-organising  industry  on  the  co-operative  system,  so  as  to 
secure  for  the  workers  the  full  value  of  their  labour.  The  State, 
as  it  then  existed — the  tract  was  written  more  than  thirty  years 
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ago,  when  its  writer  knew  less  of  the  world  than  he  does  to-day — 
was  to  be  transformed  “  in  einen  Staat,  in  dem  es  keine 
Privilegien  irgcnd  einer  Art  gieht,”  ^  one  in  which  all  men  should 
be  equal  in  fact,  and  go  share  and  shaie  alike.  Bebel  holds  with 
Heine  that:  — 

“  Es  wiiclist  hienieden  Brod  gomig 
Fiir  alle  Mensclioidiinder, 

Acch  I’osen  urid  Mvrthen,  Pchiiiilieit  iind  Lust 
Uiid  Zuekerorbscn  niclit  minder.”  2 

Hut  some  “  Menschenkinder  ”  are  so  very  greedy,  he  declares, 
that  they  insist  on  plucking  other  people’s  roses  as  well  as  their 
own,  and  on  eating  other  people’s  sugar-plums.  And  a  stop 
was  to  be  put  to  this  nefarious  conduct.  How  the  great  trans¬ 
formation  was  to  be  broxight  about,  whether  in  a  peaceful,  law- 
abiding  fashion,  or  by  bayonets,  was  to  depend  entirely,  it  seems, 
on  the  way  the  capitalist  class  demeaned  themselves  when  called 
upon  to  surrender  their  privileges.  Hut  the  significant  assurance 
is  given  us  that  “  mit  Sprengen  von  Hosenwasser  wird  die  Frage 
auf  keinen  Fall  gelost.”  ^  Of  course  Hebei  speedily  came  into 
collision  with  the  authorities  :  in  1869  he  was  sent  to  prison  for 
three  weeks  for  teaching  doctrines  dangerous  to  the  State — in  a 
speech  that  to-day  would  be  voted  tame  by  any  Exeter  Hall 
audience.  And  again  and  again  the  same  fate  befell  him. 

Already  in  1867  he  had  made  Prince  Bismarck’s  acquaintance 
at  the  North  German  Ileichstag,  to  which  the  town  of  Glauchau- 
Meerane  had  sent  him  as  its  representative;  and  the  Prince  had 
singled  him  out  for  special  notice  as  a  man  to  beware  of,  owing 
to  his  denunciation  of  the  Austio-Prussian  War  as  a  war  between 
brothers,  one  that  would  entail  another  war,  too,  before  long. 
When,  in  1870,  this  prophecy  was  fulfilled,  and  the  second  war 
came,  he  again  brought  down  on  his  head  the  Prince’s  wrath, 
first,  by  stoutly  refusing  to  vote  one  penny  for  it,  and  then,  by 
calling  upon  the  Government  to  pledge  themselves  to  annex  no 
French  territory.  At  the  very  time  when  the  enthusiasm  en¬ 
gendered  by  the  war  was  at  its  height  ;  when  the  masses,  as  the 
classes,  had  quite  lost  their  heads  in  their  delight  at  the  thought 
that  their  enemy  was  laid  low ;  when  they  were  swearing,  in  their 
arrogance,  that  nothing  but  their  full  pound  of  flesh  should 

(1)  Into  a  slate  in  which  there  are  no  privileges  of  any  kind. 

(2)  There’s  bread  for  every  child  of  earth. 

Enough  for  great  and  small, 

With  roses  and  myrtles  and  beauty  and  joy, 

And  sugar-plums,  tco,  for  all. 

(3)  “It  is  not  by  sprinkling  rose-water  that  the  question  will,  in  any  case, 
be  settled.” 
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content  them,  August  Bebel  and  Herr  Liebkneclit  went  about 
insisting  that  the  French  must  be  dealt  with  not  as  foes,  but  as 
friends  who  had  been  led  astray  by  an  unworthy  ruler.  Above 
all,  there  must  be  no  annexation  of  territory,  Bebel  declared;  for 
Germany  to  retain  Alsace  and  Lorraine  would  be  a  supreme  act 
of  folly.  “  For  our  own  sakes,  if  not  for  hers,  we  must  restore 
to  France  the  provinees  we  have  conquered,”  he  told  his  fellow- 
countrymen  roundly.  “  If  we  hold  back  but  a  single  village,  we 
shall  drive  the  French  into  the  arms  of  llussia,  and  transform  all 
Europe  into  a  huge  camp.”  “  By  keeping  Alsace  and  Lorraine 
you  are  playing  the  game  of  llussia,”  he  told  Bismarck  again  and 
again.  “  You  are  paving  the  way  for  llussia,  our  bitterest  enemy, 
to  become  the  dictator  of  Europe.” 

To-day  many  Germans  have  a  certain  amount  of  sympathy  with 
the  attitude  Herr  Bebel  assumed  in  1871;  they  are  even  willing  to 
allow  that,  in  assuming  it,  he  gave  proof  both  of  patriotism  and 
statesmanlike  foresight;  but,  at  the  time,  it  was  far  otherwise. 
Then  he  was  denounced  on  all  sides  as  a  traitor;  he  was  hooted 
in  the  streets ;  burnt  in  efiigy ;  and,  cruellest  touch  of  all,  his  own 
Leipzigers  turned  against  him  and  broke  his  w'indows.  Even  in 
the  Socialist  Party  there  were  many  who  approved  of  the  annexa¬ 
tion  of  the  French  provinces. 

But  he  was  not  to  be  turned  from  his  course  by  popular  clamour. 
In  spite  of  all  the  elforts  alike  of  friends  and  foes,  he  and 
Liebknecht  continued  their  propaganda  until,  at  length.  Prince 
Bismarck — he  was  at  Yersailles  at  the  time — alarmed  as  to  what 
the  result  of  it  might  be,  called  upon  the  Saxon  Government  to 
have  them  arrested  on  a  charge  of  high  treason.  Then  the  wildest 
rumours  were  spread  abroad :  Bismarck  held  proof,  it  was  stated, 
even  in  the  semi-olhcial  Press,  that  they  were  in  league  with  the 
French,  that  they  had  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  free  the  French 
prisoners  in  Germany,  and  lead  them  to  attack  from  the  rear  the 
German  army  before  Paris.  The  public  indignation  was  intense, 
of  course :  never  were  there  such  miscreants  as  these.  But  when 
the  trial  came  it  proved  a  fiasco :  the  Public  Prosecutor  was 
forced  to  confess  that  he  had  no  evidence  to  show  that  the 
prisoners  had  had  any  dealings  whatever  with  the  French;  and, 
as  for  the  great  plot,  why  he  did  not  believe  that  there  had  ever 
been  one.  As  Bismarck,  however,  insisted  that  both  Bebel  and 
Liebknecht  must  be  kept  under  lock  and  key,  the  old,  old  charges 
of  preaching  dangerous  doctrines,  and  of  plotting  against,  the 
State,  were  once  more  brought  against  them;  and  they  were  sen¬ 
tenced  to  two  years’  imprisonment.  Four  months  later,  in  July, 
1872,  Bebel  was  condemned,  for  having  scoffed  at  the  new  German 
Emperor,  to  a  further  term  of  nine  months’  imprisonment,  and 
also  to  the  loss  of  his  mandate  as  a  member  of  the  lleichstag. 
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This  sentence  was  practically  Bismarck’s  reply  to  an  attack 
Bebel  had  made  on  his  policy,  when  the  constitution  of  the  newly- 
founded  Empire  was  under  discussion  in  the  Eeichstag.  Bebel,  as 
Dr.  von  Miquel  and  many  other  patriotic  Germans,  objected  strongly 
to  the  new  Empire  being  placed  under  the  tutelage  of  Prussia. 
Sooner  or  later  the  other  German  States  would  find  the  Prussian 
rule  intolerable,  he  warned  Bismarck,  in  a  speech  to  which  special 
significance  is  now  attached,  owing  to  the  strong  anti-Prussian 
feeling  that  prevails  in  South  Germany.  And  the  result  would 
be,  he  declared,  first  friction  and  cavilling,  then  secessions  and 
chaos.  It  was  another  speech  of  his,  made  about  this  time,  the 
famous  Commune  speech,  which  convinced  Bismarck  that  no 
quarter  must  be  shown  to  the  Social  Democrats.  As  the  Prince 
listened  to  it — it  was  certainly  unpleasantly  bitter  in  tone,  but 
Bebel  was  sorely  beset  just  then — he  resolved,  he  told  the  world 
later,  that  the  anti-Socialist  laws  should  be  passed.  Little  did  he 
think  though  that,  thanks  in  a  great  measure  to  Herr  Bebel’s 
efforts,  it  would  take  him  seven  good  years  to  pass  them,  even 
though  twice  a  helping  hand  was  given  him  by  would-be 
regicides. 

Bebel’s  old  constituency  stood  by  him  loyally  in  these  evil  days ; 
and  in  spite  of  all  the  Government  could  do,  sent  him  again  and 
again  to  the  Reichstag.  Thus  it  was  only  during  the  Par¬ 
liamentary  recesses  that  he  could  be  kept  in  prison.  There  he 
occupied  himself  with  writing  various  pamphlets  and  books,  among 
others  “  Die  Frau  und  der  Sozialismus  ”  ^  which  has  run  through 
some  thirty  editions,  and  has  been  translated  into  half  a  dozen 
languages.  The  book  is  certainly  interesting  reading;  it  is  often 
original  in  matter,  and  is  always  vigorous  in  style.  Still  the 
subject  with  which  it  deals  is  not  one  on  which  its  writer  can  claim 
to  speak  as  an  expert;  and,  although  there  are  many  who  look 
upon  it  as  a  revelation,  there  are  others — and  they,  friends  not 
foes — who  regard  it  as  a  proof  how  very  far  even  the  cleverest 
of  men  go  astray  when  once  they  begin  to  think  that  they  under¬ 
stand  women. 

Meanwhile  the  power  of  the  Social  Democrats  was  increasing 
rapidly,  so  rapidly,  indeed,  that  in  1878  Bismarck  decided  that 
it  was  a  case  of  now  or  never  with  the  Anti-Socialist  laws.  He 
strained  every  nerve  to  force  them  through  the  Reichstag  in  the 
spring  of  that  year,  but  in  vain.  In  the  autumn,  however,  the 
Bill  was  passed  by  a  Reichstag  elected  when  the  popular  indigna¬ 
tion  was  at  its  height  at  the  two  attempts  to  kill  the  Emperor. 
While  the  elections  were  going  on.  Prince  Bismarck  had  practi¬ 
cally  pledged  his  word  that  these  two  attempts  were  the  work 
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of  the  Social  Democrats,  although  he  knew  full  well  that  the 
Social  Democrats  were  no  more  responsible  for  them  than  he  was, 
and  that  they  had  infinitely  greater  reason  than  he  had  to  regret 
them.  All  the  world  knows  hoAv  ITerr  Behel  and  his  friends  were 
treated  in  Germany,  during  the  twelve  years  the  Exceptional 
Laws  were  in  force :  how  they  were  harried,  worried,  and 
plundered,  hunted  down  as  criminals,  prevented  from  speaking 
or  writing.  All  the  world  knows,  too,  the  result  of  it  all;  how 
they  became  stronger  and  stronger,  and  won  adherents  by  the 
thousands;  for,  as  Bebel  is  never  weary  of  declaring,  it  is  not 
fine  speeches  that  make  men  Socialists,  but  the  conditions  under 
which  they  live ;  and,  above  all,  the  oppression  to  which  they  are 
subjected.  Ilerr  Liebknecht  was  once  asked  why  Socialism  made 
so  little  progress  in  England?  “Because  you  have  never  had  a 
Bismarck  in  Downing  Street,”  he  answered  promptly. 

By  the  year  1889  the  failure  of  Exceptional  Legislation  as  a 
means  of  stamping  out  Socialism  was  so  manifest,  that,  when 
Bismarck  called  upon  the  Reichstag  both  to  renew  and  render 
more  severe  the  Anti-Socialist  Laws,  he  met  with  opposition  from 
the  most  unexpected  quarters.  Not  only  did  many  of  his  old 
supporters  turn  against  him,  but  even  his  own  pupil,  the  young 
Emperor  himself.  “  Die  Sozialdemokratie  tiberlassen  Sie  mir. 
Mit  der  werde  ich  bald  fertig,”  ^  his  Majesty  announced,  with  the 
sublime  self-confidence  that  distinguishes  him.  Whereupon 
Prince  Bismarck  retired  to  Eriedrichsiuhe ;  the  Anti-Socialist 
Laws  were  allowed  to  lapse ;  and  the  Emperor  started  on  his  career 
as  the  working-man’s  friend. 

So  long  as  Bismarck  was  in  power,  there  could  be  no  question 
as  to  the  policy  of  the  German  Social  Democrat  Party;  every 
member  pledged  himself  gladly  to  root  and  branch  opposition 
to  the  Government.  But  after  the  Prince’s  fall,  things  were 
different;  and  a  certain  section  of  the  party  were  in  favour  of 
coming  to  terms  with  his  successor.  Both  Count  Caprivi  and  the 
Emperor  were  evidently  bent,  they  said,  on  doing  their  uttermost 
to  better  the  condition  of  the  working  classes;  and  this  being 
the  case,  it  behoved  the  Social  Democrats  to  support  them  cor¬ 
dially  in  their  efforts.  But  Herr  Bebel  refused  even  to  hold  parley 
with  the  enemy :  he  had  suffered  too  m\ich  at  the  hands 
of  the  GoA’ernment — it  was  on  him  and  Liebknecht  that  the  brunt 
of  the  battle  had  fallen  during  the  previous  twelve  years — to  pin 
his  faith  either  to  princes  or  ministers,  lie  was  willing  to  allow 
that  the  Emperor  was,  for  the  time  being  at  any  rate,  quite  sincere 
in  his  desire  to  further  the  interests  of  the  workers ;  but  he  main¬ 
tained  that  the  sons  of  Zeruiah  would  certainly  prove  too  strong 


(1)  “  You  leave  social  democracy  to  me ;  I  will  soon  make  an  end  of  ft,' 
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for  him.  “  It  is  neither  the  Emperor,  nor  his  Ministers,  who  rule 
Germany  in  this  our  day,  nor  yet  the  Bundesrath,”  he  declared. 

“  It  is  Herr  von  Stumm  and  his  friends ;  and  they  will  make  short 
work  of  the  Emperor’s  reforms.”  And  before  many  months  had 
passed  there  was  evidence  that  he  was  right;  for  Caprivi  had 
fallen;  and  the  talk  was  again  all  of  Anti-Socialist  Laws. 
Although  still  opposed  to  making  terms  with  the  Government, 
Herr  Bebel  is,  as  he  has  proved  more  than  once  of  late,  fully 
alive  to  the  fact  that  the  time  is  come  when  the  Socialist  Party 
can  no  longer  stand  aloof  from  combinations  with  other  parties. 
He  joined  with  his  old  enemies,  the  National  Liberals,  to  defeat 
Count  Zedlitz’s  Education  Bill;  he  has  joined  again  and  again 
with  the  Progressives  and  the  IJltramontanes  to  defeat  other 
reactionary  measures;  and  he  would  have  joined  gladly  even  with 
the  Capitalist  Party,  nay,  with  the  Devil’s  own  party  itself,  he 
would  tell  you,  if  by  so  doing  he  could  have  defeated  the 
Agrarians’  pet  scheme  for  raising  the  duty  on  corn.  This  smacks 
of  opportunism,  of  course,  but  then,  as  befits  a  practical  politician, 
he  certainly  has  opportunist  leanings  now,  whatever  he  may  have 
had  in  the  past.  And  the  same  may  be  said  of  his  chief  colleagues, 
Herr  von  Vollmar,  Herr  Bernstein,  and  Herr  Auer;  they  are 
all  keenly  alive  to  the  necessity  of  keeping  in  touch  with  the  times, 
and  eager  to  adapt  their  doctrines  to  the  existing  state  of  things. 
Whatever  differences  of  opinion  there  may  be  in  the  party,  are 
differences  with  regard  not  to  principles,  but  to  tactics. 

The  Social  Democrats  in  Germany  are  increasing  in  power  at 
once  steadily  and  rapidly;  for,  as  Ilerr  Bebel  declares,  every 
speech  the  Emperor  makes  secures  for  them  thousands  of 
adherents,  adherents  of  whom  quite  a  fair  percentage  now  belong 
to  the  Intelligentia — are  lawyers,  professors,  journalists,  artists, 
etc.  Already  the  party  numbers  nearly  seven  million  members;  it 
owns  seventy-five  journals,  of  which  some  thirty  are  issued  daily; 
and  the  Berlin  branch  alone  has  under  its  control  a  revenue  of 
£20,000  a  year.  At  the  General  Election  in  1874,  their  candidates 
received  351,671  votes;  in  1884,  although  the  Exceptional  Laws 
were  then  in  force,  they  received  549,990  votes;  and  in  1893, 
1,786,738.  Thus,  already  at  that  time  they  were  numerically  the 
strongest  party  in  the  Empire,  as  the  Ultramontanes  received 
only  1,468,000  votes;  and  the  Conservatives,  1,038,300.  At  the  ’98 
General  Election  no  fewer  than  2,120,000  votes  were  recorded  for 
the  Socialists;  and,  at  the  last  Election,  that  held  only  the  other 
day,  some  3,000,000.  Thanks  to  the  Emperor’s  speeches,  thanks, 
too,  to  the  new  Tariff,  Herr  Bebel  and  his  friends  practically  swept 
eveiything  before  them  in  the  first  ballot,  and  captured  seats 
everywhere — five  out  of  the  six  in  Berlin,  and,  what  is  much  more 
notable,  eighteen  out  of  the  twenty-three  seats  in  Saxony,  the 
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most  ultra-Conservative  and  clerical  of  all  the  States.  Were  every 
constituency  of  equal  size  in  Germany,  and  thus  every  vote  of 
equal  value,  the  Socialist  Party  would  already  to-day  he  the 
dominant  party  in  the  Eeichstag. 

Little  wonder  the  Junkers  are  alarmed,  and  have  taken  to  fur¬ 
bishing  up  their  arms,  for  the  triumph  of  Socialism  spells  for 
them,  of  course,  danger,  if  not  ruin — if  they  wish  to  keep  the 
privileges  they  now  enjoy,  they  will  have  to  fight  for 
them,  sooner  or  later.  Already  they  are  clamouring  for 
the  abolition  of  universal  suffrage,  a  fact  which  is  in  itself 
significant :  did  they  not  feel  themselves  in  very  sore  straits, 
indeed,  they  would  hardly,  in  this  oiir  day,  even  suggest  so 
drastic  a  remedy  as  a  revision  of  the  Imperial  Constitution.  Nor 
is  it  the  Junkers  alone  who  view  with  fear  the  ever-increasing 
power  of  the  Socialists;  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
Capitalist  classes  also,  though  for  a  different  reason,  regard  it 
as  ominous.  It  bodes  ill  for  the  future  they  say,  that  the  strongest 
party  in  the  State,  the  one  party  that  is  waxing  stronger  and 
stronger,  should  be  Socialist.  And  whereas  a  few  years  ago  they 
scoffed  at  Herr  Behel’s  political  programme,  and  held  it  up  to 
ridicule,  they  study  it  now  with  keen  anxiety.  Thereby  they 
certainly  give  proof  of  wisdom,  for  the  political  programme  of 
a  leader  with  3,000,000  voters  at  his  hack  must  always  be  a  docu¬ 
ment  of  interest  to  his  fellow-countrymen,  nay  even  to  other 
nations. 

“  Ihr  wollt  die  gewaltsame  Ilevolution,  ihr  wollt  den  Umsttirz; 
ihr  wollt  alles  zu  Grunde  Ilichten,”’-  his  opponents  go  .about  de¬ 
claring,  Herr  Bebel  tells  us,  and,  he  added,  with  a  significant  little 
shrug,  “  They  must  indeed  think  we  are  fools.”  The  day  is  past 
for  barricades  and  all  such  follies,  he  holds  strongly,  now  that 
working  men  have  votes.  If  preparations  for  a  revolution  are 
going  on,  it  is  not  among  the  workers,  hut  in  the  highest  circles. 
‘‘Wir  sind  nicht  die  Bevolutionare,  die  Umsttirzler,”  ^  he  de¬ 
clared  emphatically,  in  the  Reichstag,  some  five  years  ago. 
“  Weit  mehr  als  die  ganze  Sozial  Demokratische  Fraction  sttirzt 
z.  B.  Herr  von  Stumm  um.”  It  is  tlie  J  unkers,  the  Agrarians, 
the  great  capitalists,  he  maintains,  who  are  the  dangerous  re¬ 
volutionists  in  Germany.  He  and  his  friends  are  evolutionists, 
he  maintains.  They  are  eager  for  the  complete  reorganisation  of 
the  State,  because,  as  it  is,  it  is  no  longer  in  harmony  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age.  The  fitting  time  is  come  for  sweeping ,  away 
feudal  rights  and  class  privileges,  and  placing  the  Empire  on 

(1)  “You  wish  for  a  violent  revolution;  you  wish  for  an  upheaval;  you  wish  to 
make  a  general  smash  up.” 

(2)  “We  are  not  revolutionists;  we  are  not  upheavers.” 

(3)  Far  more  than  the  whole  Social  Democratic  Party,  Herr  Von  Stumm  paves 
the  way  for  a  revolution.” 
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a  democratic  basis.  Among  tbe  articles  of  his  programme  are  :  — 
Universal  Suffrage,  for  men  and  women  alike,  and  for  all 
elections;  the  Disestablishment  of  the  Church;  freedom  of  the 
Press ;  free  and  compulsory  education,  secondary  as  well  as 
primary;  the  abolition  of  indirect  taxation;  and,  of  course,  the 
reorganisation  of  industry  on  a  co-operative  basis.  He  would 
like  to  see  the  present  standing  army  replaced  by  a  national 
militia,  in  which  every  able-bodied  German  would  be  enrolled; 
and  he  is  strongly  opposed  to  all  schemes  for  big  navies  and 
"World  Empires,  holding  that  Germany  is  not  rich  enough  to 
indulge  in  such  extravagances.  Nor  does  he  see  the  utility  of 
colonies  in  which  two  officials  and  perhaps  a  missionary  have  to 
be  maintained  for  every  colonist.  The  burden  of  much  of  his 
preaching  is  that  Germany  must  try  to  live  in  peace  with  her 
neighbours,  especially  with  France  and  England,  if  only  as  a 
means  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  ever-increasing  power  of  Russia, 
wherein  lies,  he  believes,  the  danger  the  German  people  have  most 
to  fear.  The  neutralisation  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  is  a  marked 
feature  of  the  policy  he  advocates,  and  so  is  also  a  close  alliance 
between  England  and  Germany.  No  man  has  fought  harder,  or 
more  successfully,  to  stem  the  tide  of  Anglophobia  in  Germany; 
it  is,  thanks  to  his  influence  in  a  great  measure,  that  the  working 
classes,  especially  in  Berlin,  are  much  more  friendly  in  their 
feelings  towards  this  country  than  either  the  middle-classes  or 
the  Junkers.  Even  when  the  pro-Boer  enthusiasm  was  at  its 
height,  he  denounced  the  anti-English  agitation  in  unsparing 
terms,  and  told  his  fellow-countrymen  roundly  that  to  turn  against 
England  was  to  court  disaster. 

Herr  Bebel  has  never  a  doubt  but  that  the  social  and  political 
changes  he  desires  will  be  brought  about  sooner  or  later;  for  he 
is  firmly  convinced  that  the  majority  of  his  countrymen  arc  just 
as  bent  as  he  is  on  bringing  them  about;  and  he  holds  that  the 
day  is  past  when  minorities  could  say  nay  to  majorities  with 
impunity.  He  holds,  too,  that  the  work  will  be  done  peacefully, 
in  a  law-abiding  fashion ;  for  now  that  Germans  have  votes,  they 
can  dispense  with  firearms,  he  maintains.  Should  they  lose  their 
votes,  however,  should  the  Emperor,  yielding  to  Junker  pressure, 
abolish  universal  suffrage,  then,  of  course,  things  might  be  other¬ 
wise.  What  might  happen  then  it  would  be  hard  to  say,  but 
probably  the  peace-loving  would  soon  shake  from  off  their  feet 
the  dust  of  Berlin.  August  Bebel  is  hardly  the  man  to  bid  his 
followers  stand  with  folded  hands  should  their  enemies  take  to 
forging  fetters. 


Edith  Set.t.ers, 


SOME  LETTERS  FllOM  ARTHUR  JIALLAM. 


Rather  more  than  two  years  ago  my  father’s  only  surviving 
sister  died  at  Sheffield,  and  when  I  went  there  in  connection  wuth 
that  event,  Mr.  Thomas  Gould — a  relation  of  the  family — told 
me  of  a  certain  old  chest  that  had  lain  in  his  office  for  some  sixty 
years,  and  contained,  inter  alia,  several  letters  from  Tennyson 
and  Arthur  Ilallam  to  my  father.  These  letters  he  proposed  to 
hand  over  to  me,  and  I  gratefully  accepted  his  offer.  Meanwhile 
the  rumour  that  they  had  come  to  light  excited  a  certain  amount 
of  interest  in  the  literary  world,  and  wffien  I  had  leisure  to 
examine  them  I  had  received  invitations  and  suggestions  from 
more  than  one  quarter  to  publish  the  whole  collection.  This  I 
soon  saw  it  would  he  impossible  to  do,  and  for  various  reasons, 
among  which  the  most  obvious  was  a  due  regard  for  the  feelings 
and  rights  of  certain  members  of  the  families  concerned. 
It  is  emphatically  true  to  say  of  either  Tennyson  or  Arthur 
ITallam,  what  could  truly  he  said  of  very  few  other  great  men, 
that  the  minutest  information  we  could  derive  about  their  private 
opinions  and  personal  habits  would  only  increase  the  high  esteem 
in  which  their  memories  are  already  held ;  hut,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  would  be  unfair  to  them  to  reveal  indiscriminately  every  passing 
opinion  they  may  have  expressed  in  the  supposed  freedom  of  an 
intimate  correspondence,  and  most  unfair  to  persons  whose 
character  and  conduct  may,  in  the  same  way,  have  been  discussed 
and  possibly  criticised.  But  the  few  Hallam  letters  here  presented 
are  not  open  to  these  objections.  I  think  they  contain  nothing  that 
the  writer  would  have  disliked  the  present  generation  to  know, 
and  nothing  that  can  give  pain  or  annoyance  to  any  people  who 
are  now  alive,  or  whose  lives  are  still  remembered.  The  publica¬ 
tion  is,  moreover,  made  with  the  consent  of  those  who  now 
represent  the  Hallam  family. 

I  hesitated  at  first  as  to  the  extent  to  which  I  should  accom¬ 
pany  the  letters  with  explanatory  comments  and  notes  of  my  own. 
Here  and  there  something  of  that  kind  seemed  to  he  required, 
but  I  trust  I  have  rightly  judged  the  public  taste  in  these  matters 
by  my  own.  I  have  always  resented  the  stock  kind  of  intrusions 
made  by  the  commentator — such  as  superfluous  or  misleading 
suggestions  as  to  what  some  phrase  “  probably  referred  to,”  or 
irritating  repetitions  of  the  word  “  sic,”  in  brackets,  after  every 
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small  eccentricity  of  grammar  or  spelling.  On  the  other  hand 
I  thought  myself  justified  in  inserting,  as  u  kind  of  prelude  to 
the  series,  one  letter  to  Ilallam  from  my  father,  written  seventy 
years  ago,  when  they  were  both  Cambridge  undergraduates. 

(From  William  Henry  Brookfield*  to  Arthur  Hallam.) 

Sheffield,  15iA  Jmi.,  1831. 

My  Dear  Hallam, 

That  I  have  had  great  inclination  to  write  to  you  sooner,  I  profess  : — 
that  I  have  not  been  without  sufiBcient  leisure,  I  am  free  to  acknowledge  : — 
hut  that  my  brain  has  been  dry  as  the  remainder  biscuit*  I  am  not  at 
liberty  to  deny.  At  length,  however,  I  tax  my  energies  for  three  sides 
entirely  in  the  hope  of  provoking,  rather  than  deserving  to  myself,  the 
pleasure  of  a  reply.  You  have  long  ago  discovered  that  (to  convert  Addison’s 
bumptious  metaphor)  I  carry  most  of  my  money  loose  in  my  pocket,  and 
that  any  draughts  upon  my  bank  stand  a  marvellous  chance  of  being 
dishonoured.  I  premise  this  in  order  to  disarm  you  if  I  be  dull.  You  must 
not,  in  catalogueing  me  as  a  correspondent,  look  for  many  Birdisms;  my 
feathers,  if  I  have  any,  moult  when  I  would  pluck  them  for  quills ;  and 
when  seated  in  the  deliberate  solemnity  of  a  letter,  your  paraquito  droops 
into  a  penguin.  Our  house,  too,  is  no  aviary,  and  in  the  stupid  fog  of  a 
“serious  and  well-regulated  family,”  the  lint-white  and  the  throstlecock 
get  as  hoarse  as  ravens.  This  mewing,  however,  will  soon  have  an  end 
in  a  fresh  plumage,  and  in  a  fortnight  we  will  all  up  and  crow  once  more 
in  Trinity  : — 

Blow  up  the  fire  Gyp’  Haggis, 

Bring  brandywine  for  three  : 

Bard  Alfred,  Bird  William,  and  Clerk  Arthur, 

This  night  shall  merry  be. 

I  just  discover  that  I  might  have  saved  you  and  myself  much  trouble  by 
inscribing  on  the  last  side  nothing  more  than  a  very  large  I.  I  w’ill  now, 
however,  try  a  few  variations  on  U.  I  and  U  parted  last  at  the  Ball.  I 
am  particularly  anxious  to  learn  how  many  things  you  fancied  yourself 
besides  a  Swan,  a  shower  of  gold,  a  Dragon,  a  Bull,  and  a  flash  of  lightening, 
according  to  Jupiter  : — a  finger  and  thumb  going  to  crush  a  rose  leaf,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Alfred  : — a  shepherd  seeking  a  pet  lamb  according  to  Shenstone  : — 
a  quart  or  so  of  dew  dropping  upon  a  Violet,  according  to  Waller  : —  a 
melody  falling  upon  an  ear  that  loves  to  hear  it,  according  to  (very 
probably)  Mrs.  Hemans  : — a  mountaineer  chasing  a  Gazelle,  according  to 
Mirza  Djami  : — and  a  dove  hastening  home  according  to  all  the  world. — I 
am  aware  that  you  would,  like  Grumio,  “  knock  me  here  soundly,”  if  you 
were  here ;  but  a  tender-boned  thing  like  myself  feels  that  face  to  face  and 
sheet  to  sheet  are  very  different  modes  of  intercourse.  Standing,  there¬ 
fore,  like  .lEsop’s  goat  on  the  house  top,  I  beseech  you,  most  valourous  lion, 

(1)  Afterwards  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Brookfield,  Chaplain  to  Queen  Victoria,  Rector  of 
Somerby,  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  and  one  of  H.M.’s  Inspectors  of 
Schools.  The  best  biographical  account  of  him  is  to  be  found  in  the  Dictionary  of 
National  Biografhy. — Ed. 

(2)  “As  dry  as  the  remainder  biscuit 

After  a  voyage.” 

As  You  Like  It. — Act  II.,  Sc.  7. 

(3)  “  Gyp  ”  is  the  Cambridge  name  for  a  college  servant,  like  “  Scout  ”  at  Ox¬ 
ford. — Ep, 
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to  make  a  merit  of  necessity  and  tell  me  all  that  I  know.  Indite  me  a  few 
sighs;  they  will  reach  me  in  very  good  appetite,  as  I  am  myself  once  more 
sobbing  and  floundering  in  that  Fount  of  Love  I  told  you  of,  having  again 
encountered  the  bright,  romantic,  harp-playing  Sonnettee  of  last  summer, 
liy  the  way,  it  just  occurs  to  me  that  a  mind  more  apt  than  your  own  at 
malconstruction  might  think  the  allusions  I  have  made  to  Jove  more  jovial 
than  delicate,  but  1  am  sure  you  will  credit  me  when  I  say  that  I  meant 
the  nonsense  to  bo  quite  free  from  sense,  i.e.,  to  bo  altogether  spiritual, 
I  do  not  make  this  apology  for  the  sake  of  the  pun. 

I  Constitutional  Historo'  for  the  last  few  days,  and  find  it  would  have 
been  advisable  to  have  Moddle  Ogen‘  first.  I  began  the  former  by  reason 
that  I  had  heard  you  pronounce  it  the  moister  hook.  I  enjoy  it  v^ery  much, 
but  will  not  commit  myself  by  vague  criticism. 

I  was  delighted  to  find  that  Tennyson  had  been  reviewed  in  the  West¬ 
minster.  I  was  about  preparing  a  sort  of  Newspaper  notice  of  the  poems, 
with  extracts,  for  the  Sheffield  Courant  :  but  in  the  meantime  the  Editor 
had  extracted,  rather  injudiciously,  a  part  from  the  Westminster,  so  that 
I  can  not  now  well  do  what  I  purposed. 

I  don’t  know  whether  this  will  find  you  in  London  or  at  Trinity ;  if  the 
latter  remember  me  to  them  all.  I  think  of  leaving  this  place  on  Monday 
week,  and  going  by  Town,  where  I  shall  be  on  Tuesday.  You  may,  perhaps, 
know  that  a  requisition  was  getting  up  for  me  to  stand  for  the  Presidency 
of  the  Union  next  term.*  But  if  chance  will  have  me  King,  chance  may 
crown  mOj  for  I  will  not  move  in  the  matter.  I  shall  hope  to  hear  from  you 
in  a  day  or  two.  Direct  W.H.B.,  Sheffield. 

Lest  you  should  think  from  the  sublimities  about  moulting  feathers,  in 
the  first  side,  that  you  are  corresponding  with  Warburton,  I  beg  to  add 
myself. 

My  dear  |  9  [  ,  (hearts  being  trumps), 

Yours  very  affectionately, 

Wm.  Henry  Brookfield. 


It  is  my  misfortune,  and  that  of  any  reader  whom  these  letters 
may  interest,  that  they  are  each  of  them  isolated,  that  they  are 
unaccompanied,  that  is,  by  the  complemental  letters  which  either 
preceded  or  followed  them.  However,  the  first  Hallam  letter 
that  I  am  able  to  publish  bears  the  date  “  March  4th,  Saturday,” 
and  this  would  appear  to  have  been  in  1831,  and  therefore  should 
come  next  in  chronological  order  to  the  one  written  by  my  father 
a  few  weeks  before  in  the  same  year.  It  chiefly  deals  wdth 
Ilallam’s  attachment  to  Emily  Tennyson,  the  main  facts  of  which 
have  already  been  given  to  the  world:  — 


(1)  See  in  the  preceding  paragraph  the  writer’s  own  explanation  of  his  allusions 
to  Jove.  I  am  prepared  with  a  commentator’s  comment  about  the  Middle  Ages, 
but  prefer  net  to  hazard  it. — Ed. 

(2)  He  was  in  due  course  elected,  and  I  have  his  rough  draft  of  the  speech  in 
which  he  returned  thanks  for  that  distinction.  It  commences  with  :  “  Gentlemen, 
it  would  be  affectation  to  deny  that  I  foresaw  to  some  extent  the  result  of  this 
evening’s  ballotting.” — Ed. 
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{Ffuiii  Arthur  Hallam  to  William  Henry  Brookfield.) 

March  4th,  Saturday. 

My  Dear  Brooks, 

Although  you  hinted,  when  I  was  last  with  you,  that  you  had  an 
objection  to  short  letters,  you  can  hardly  expect  me  to  reform  my  conduct 
in  this  respect  at  present.  Indeed,  I  find  no  sort  of  time  as  yet  for  anything 
the  interest  of  which  is  not  strictly  confined  within  the  walls  of  Somersby. 
How  I  am  to  read  Blackestone  here  is  one  of  those  mysteries  which  I  consider 
insoluble  by  human  reason  :  even  Dante,  even  Alfred’s  poetry,  is  at  a 
discount. 

Dear  Brooks,  you  encouraged  me  to  write  personal  twaddle,  and  I  have 
need  of  telling  you  how  happy  I  have  been,  am,  and  seem  likely  to  be. 

I  would  you  were  happy  too — for,  however  I  trust  your  friendship,  and 
know  besides  that  the  mind  takes  a  strange  delight  sometimes  in  the  con¬ 
templation  of  moods  more  joyous  than  its  own,  I  cannot  but  feel  that  there 
must  mingle  some  pain  with  your  knowledge  of  my  joy.  All  things  hitherto 
I  have  found  as  well,  better  than  I  could  have  expected.  Emily  is  not 
apparently  in  a  state  of  health  that  need  much  disquiet  me,  and  her  spirits 
are,  as  1  hoped,  more  animated  by  confidence  and  hope.  Every  shadow 
of — not  doubt,  but  uneasiness,  or  what  else  may  be  a  truer  name  for  the 
feeling — that  Alfred’s  language  sometimes  cast  over  my  hopes,  is  destroyed 
in  the  full  blaze  of  conscious  delight  with  which  I  perceive  that  she  loves  me. 
And  I — I  love  her  madly',  1  feel  as  though  I  had  never  known  love  till  now. 
The  love  of  absence  I  had  known,  and  searched  its  depths  with  patient 
care,  but  the  love  of  presence  methinks  I  knew  not,  for  heretofore  I  was 
always  timid  and  oppressed  by  the  uncertain  vision  of  futurity,  and  the 
warning  narrowing  form  of  the  present.  (I  am  writing  arrant  nonsense 
— never  mind.)  Now  1  feel  above  consequence,  freed  from  destiny,  at  home 
with  happiness.  Never  before  have  I  known  at  one  moment  the  luxury  of 
actual  delight,  the  reasonable  assurance  of  its  prolongation  through  a  happy 
life,  and  the  peace,  which  arises  out  of  a  tranquil  conscience  to  sanctify 
and  establish  all  the  rest.  Not  without  the  blessing  of  God  has  this  matter 
been  brought  thus  far  :  I  humbly  hope  this  is  a  sign  of  its  continuance  . 
but  I  believe  I  speak  my  heart,  when  I  say,  that  eagerly  as  I  love  her,  I 
truly  desire  to  submit  all  my  hopes  and  desires  to  the  love  of  God — and 
that  it  would  cost  me  little  to  lose  the  highest  blessings  of  this  life,  would 
God  but  grant  me 

“  Soul  to  soul  to  grow  deathless  hers.” 

Do  you  want  details  of  what  I  do?  I  know  not  where 
to  begin  :  yet,  to  be  a  little  more  sober,  I  will  try  to  bethink  me  of  what 
has  occurred.  I  found  no  great  fear  of  Cholera ;  thanks  to  shortsightedness 
or  something,  nobody  found  out  the  Marylebone  case  in  the  paper,  tho’ 
there  it  was,  large  as  life,  or  death  I  should  say.  Alfred  is,  as  1  expected, 
not  apparently  ill  :  nor  can  I  persuade  myself  anything  real  is  the  matter. 
His  spirits  are  better  :  his  habits  more  regular,  his  condition  altogether 
healthier.  He  is  fully  wound  up  to  publication,  and  having  got  £100  from 
Mrs.  Russell*  talks  of  going  abroad.  C.  and  F.*  well  :  the  former  has 

(1)  Written  from  Somersby,  with  postmark  “Spilsby”  (without  date).  I  may 
here  perhaps  be  allowed  to  say  that  the  living  given  to  my  father  many  years  after¬ 
wards,  by  Lady  Willoughby  de  Eresby,  was  Somerby — also  in  Lincolnshire — and 
not  Somersby.  The  two  names,  and  the  circumstance,  have  sometimes  been 
confused. — Ed. 

(2)  Alfred  Tennyson’s  aunt. 

(3)  Alfred  Tennyson’s  brothers,  Charles  and  Frederick. 
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written  two  sonnets  :  all  three  have  taken  to  digging  -  one  more  resem¬ 
blance  of  Somersby  to  Paradise.  Several  things  are  changed  here  since  my 
former  visits;  some  for  tho  worse,  c.ij.,  Emily  and  Mary  have  shamefully 
neglected  their  singing.  I  marvel  at  your  indulgent  mention;  on  the 
faith  of  a  lover,  they  sang  six  times  as  well  two  years  ago.  I’ai't  of  my 
mind  is  cut  away  by  it.  There  are  no  horses  rideable,  which  is  a  bore  :  on 
tho  other  hand,  there  are  curtains  in  the  Dining-room,  which  is  a  lounge. 
Charles  sleeps  much  less  than  he  did,  but  never  reads.  I  have  been  endeav¬ 
ouring  to  find  time  to  teach  Horatio  his  Latin,  but  since  the  strange 
revolution  in  the  course  of  nature  by  which  the  number  of  hours  in  the 
day  has  become  so  much  smaller  it  is  difficulty  you  know,  to  find  time 
and  leisure  for  anything.  Much  Italian  lesson  goes  on  after  breakfast  :  “  amo 
ami,”  etc.  We  expect  that  ....  hero  soon.  I  w’onder  why  Tennant 
never  told  me  that  Miss  ....  pulled  his  hair.  Mary  seems  well,  and 
learns  Italian  prettily;  nevertheless,  I  think  her  somewhat  diminished  in 
beauty  since  my  former  sojourn.  I  am  an  impartial  judge  certainly,  for 
I  looked  much  less  at  her  face  then,  than  now.  The  whole  state  of  the 
music  is  sadly  inferior  to  what  it  used  to  be  :  I  must  try  to  reform  things.  .  . 

Write  homo,  will  you?  Tell  mo  about  all  things,  specially  yourself.  I 
believe  M.  and  G.  must  come  here;  Fred,  seems  to  have  changed  his  mind, 
and  I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  not.  More  of  this.  Love  to  Trench,  and 
the  few. 

Very  affect  V.’".  yours, 

A.  11.  H. 


The  next  letter  is  one  written  nearly  a  year  afterwards,  from 
Tunbridge  Wells.  The  first  part  of  this  communication  is  a 
comic  rhyming  lament  on  the  unattractiveness  of  this  admired 
watering-place,  which  Tennyson,  in  the  Tennyson  Memoirs  by  his 
son,  speaks  of  as  his  “  abomination.”  It  is  but  fair  to  Tunbridge 
Wells  to  point  out  that,  whatever  opinions  the  Tennyson  and 
Ilallam  set  may  have  expressed  about  the  place,  they  always 
seem  to  have  gone  there  again,  and  to  have  sent  their  friends  and 
relations  there  also. 

II. 


{From  Arthur  Hallam  to  William  Henry  Brookfield.) 

Itose  Hill,  Tunbridge  IFeZ/s.  Saturday  Evening.^ 

Dear  Brooks, 

I’m  sure  you  will  compassionate 

Tho  sad  condition  I’ve  been  in  of  late. 

Doomed  to  a  series  of  most  awful  dinners 
With  coteries  of  ancient  Tunbridge  sinners. 

And  cards,  where  all,  save  I,  are  always  winners; 

Then  every  morning  forced  to  play  the  lion 
Along  the  dusty  summits  of  Mount  Zion, 

Or,  niched  ’tween  first  and  second  maidens  prim. 

To  do  the  honours  of  Mount  Ephraim, 
r  faith,  but  that  I  bear  you  better  will 
Than  to  inflict  such  penance,  honest  Bill, 

I  half  could  bribe  you  with  some  shag  and  beer 
To  share  my  troublesome  quandary  here. 

Cut  in  at  whist,  or  help  me  at  a  pinch 
When  tete  a  fete  with  hideous  Mistress  .... 


(1)  The  date  on  one  of  the  postmarks  is  Feb.  6th,  1832. 
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You  might  resolve  the  problem,  whether  Cholera 
Could  do  more  service  than  by  killing  Molly  .... 

Or  whether  any  reasonable  men  co- 

-exist  a  second  hour  with  Mr . 

With  the  Archbishop’s  brother,  parson  Pope, 

Your  fluent  tongue  might  have  some  chance  to  cope, 

And,  unlike  me,  perhaps  by  Mrs.  N.  Tigho 
You  would  not  be  set  down  Ass  in  Priesenti. 

What  can  1  do,  alas?  I  cannot  prate 
Of  the  last  altered  road  or  mended  gate. 

Nor  weigh  the  merits  of  each  rival  thickhead 
Who  tells  the  poor  at  Church  not  to  be  wicked. 

Nor  wonder  how  much  Miss  Pug  gives  in  charitj'. 

Nor  swear  “  Sir  Bobby’s  timber  is  a  rarity.” 

Woe  to  my  skull !  Nor  Essay  nor  Oration 
Are  worth  a  straw  for  Tunbridge  reputation. 

It  really  is  a  most  unpleasant  station  ! 

In  plain  prose.  Brooks,  I  am  affected  towards  the  place  pretty  much  in 
Touchstone’s  fashion.  In  respect  that  it  is  secluded,  I  like  it;  in  regard 
that  it  is  dull,  I  am  bored  by  it.  That  there  are  few  people  here  is  well; 
that  those  who  are  are  nuisances  is  by  no  means  well.  I  have  plenty  of 
leisure  and  inclination  for  reading,  which  is  a  comfort;  but  then  I  have 
a  terrible  aptitude  to  indigestion,  which  is  much  otherwise.  Altogether,  I 
shall  be  well  pleased  to  go  away;  the  more  so  as  I  am  getting  very  nervous 
about  Somersby,  and  shall  not  be  easy  till  I  find  myself  there.  I  am 
oppressed  with  the  weight  of  the  future — sometimes  I  feel  as  if  it  would 
be  gain  to  lie  down  and  die.  “  Don’t  be  a  fool,”  you  will  say  :  “  much 
better  get  up  and  be  married.”  Why  so  I  think  too,  on  the  whole.  .  .  . 

I  have  two  commissions  at  Cambridge  which  it  will  cost  you  very  little 
of  that  pleasure  commonly  called  trouble  to  execute  for  me.  The  first,  to 
call  at  Bridge’s  :  and  desire  him  to  send  two  copies  of  Oration  and  two  of 
Essay  in  a  parcel  to  Capt  :  Elton,  R.N.,  17  Lower  Crescent,  Clifton,  Bristol  : 
also  one  copy  of  each  to  Eton,  directed  to  the  Rev"?  E.  Hawtrey,  Eton 
College,  Windsor.  In  the  last  you  may  stick  “  from  the  Author,”  in  my  hand¬ 
writing,  if  you  chuse.  Secondly,  will  you  desire  Merivale  to  be  so  good  as 
to  write  in  my  behalf  to  his  brother  at  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Club, 
where  I  am  about  to  be  proposed  and  am  afraid  of  rejection,  which  fate, 

I  understand,  has  happened  to . owing  to  remissness  of  friends. 

Write  soon;  I  trust  your  spirits  are  in  good  order;  yet  it  may  hardly 
bo.  Purl  to  me  a  little,  however,  whether  blithe  or  mournful  be  the  sound. 

I  can’t  help  feeling  that  Frederic  has  bagged  one  of  my  razors.  Do  you 
know  anything  of  it?  Commend  me  to  all  knights  of  my  square  table; 
much  to  Garden  and  Monteith,  if  they  are  returned.  Fare  thee  well. 

Thine  very  faithfully, 

A.  H.  Hallam. 

The  next  letter,  written  a  few  days  later,  is  in  very  striking 
contrast  to  the  one  we  have  just  seen;  for  it  contains  religious 
counsel — offered  in  a  tone  at  once  lofty  and  entirely  unaffected — 
serious  philosophical  reflection,  and  the  rough  outlines  of  two 
historical  essays.  I  believe  the  two  stanzas  of  poetry,  at  the  end, 
were  afterwards  published,  and  that  they  are  to  be  found  among 
Sir  John  llowring’s  works. 
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111. 

{From  Autuur  Hallam  to  William  Henry  Brookfield.) 

Rose  Hill,  Feb.  IZth. 

Dear  Brooks, 

It  was  very  kind  of  you  to  send  me  an  answer  so  soon.  I  wish  from 
my  heart  I  could  say  or  do  anything  of  benefit  to  you  in  your  sad  dis¬ 
appointment.  You  will  endeavour,  1  know,  to  endure  ivith  humility,  and 
to  make  it  good  for  yourself  to  have  been  aftlicted.  I  know  it  is  hard  to 
chain  the  Bay  of  Biscay;  yet  there  is  One  whose  Spirit  moves  on  the  face 
of  the  waters,  evermore,  as  on  the  first  day,  bringing  light  and  peace  out 
of  chaotic  darkness  and  confusion.  1  am  not  talking  thus  from  any  sort 
of  parade  or  affectation,  but  from  the  desire,  which  I  cannot  but  have, 
that  you  should  if  possible  feel  as  I  feel. 

I  have  this  moment  heard  that  seven  cases  of  Cholera  have  occurred 
in  London,  whither  1  was  going  on  Friday.  What  if  this  note  should  be 
the  last  bit  of  chaff  between  us?  My  intention  has  been  to  come  to 
Cambridge  about  Saturday  week  :  perhaps,  however,  this  news  may  make 
a  difference;  it  may  not  be  right  for  me  to  leave  homo,  unless  the  rest  do — 
and  it  is  possible  Mrs.  Tennyson  may  take  it  into  her  head  that  my  visit 
is  dangerous.  Nobody  that  one  meets  seems  to  care  at  all  about  Cholera 
now  :  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  what  the  effects  of  its  coming  to  town  may 
be. 

With  regard  to  your  Declamation.  I  am  entirely  without  books  at 
present,  and  do  not  carry  much  history  in  my  head  ;  nevertheless,  although 
I  can’t  well  sketch  an  outline,  at  least  till  1  get  more  materials,  I  can 
give  a  hint  or  two.  What  think  you  of  this  subject — the  persecution  of 
the  Catholics  under  Elizabeth?  There  is  much  to  bo  said  on  both  sides. 
If  you  defend  it,  Southey’s  Book  of  the  Church,  and  Vindicim  Ecclesim 
Anglicanm  are  your  books;  if  not,  Butler’s  Book  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  Historical  Memoirs  of  English,  Irish,  and  Scottish  Catholics; 
also  Lingard’s  History,  and  my  father’s.  I  think  it  a  very  good  subject. 
On  the  one  side  the  plots  of  the  Jesuits  and  partizans  of  Mary  may  be 
made  the  most  of ;  on  the  other  the  loyalty  of  Catholics  against  the  Armada, 
the  hardship  of  the  acts  against  recusants,  the  execution  of  Campion  and 
others,  the  use  of  torturOj  etc.  If  you  do  not  relish  this,  I  must  endeavour 
to  find  you  another. 

Meantime  I  send  you  two  stanzas,  kindly  communicated  by  Dr.  Bowring, 
and  intended  to  form  part  of  his  forthcoming  volume,  entitled  “  Pastorals 
of  the  Bug  and  Dnieper.” 

Old  tree,  thou  art  not  the  same 
I  have  loved  of  old  ; 

Tho’  thou  bearest  no  other  name, 

’Tis  another  mould 

That  thy  broad  roots  hold  ; 

Other  winds  are  around  thee  fighting. 

Old  tree,  tho’  thou  art  not  the  same, 

Yet  at  morning  tide, 

When  the  dawn  mist  nigh  thee  came. 

And  the  stirred  branch  sighed, 

I  forgot  all  beside. 

And  thought  thee  the  tree  I  delight  in. 

Good-bye.  Monteith’s  letter  is  not  come.  Give  my  correspondents  notice 
that  after  Friday  I  am  in  London.  Distribute  my  love. 

Ever  yours  very  faithfully, 

A.  H.  Hallam. 

P.S. — I  have  not  hoard  a  syllable  from  Somersby,  which  rather  worries 
me.  Let  me  know  if  you  have. 
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The  next  letter  returns  to  the  subject  of  tho  Prize  Essay  or  “  Oration 
Prize,” — conunonly  called  tho  “Declamation  Cup,” — which  was  awarded 
to  my  father  tliat  year,  1832. 


IV. 

{Ffuin  Autiiuk  to  Wh.liam  Henry  Brookfield.) 

Saturday} 

My  Dear  Brooks, 

I  am  loth  to  treat  your  request  in  what  you  will  consider  a  stingy 
manner,  but  I  vow  and  protest  to  you  I  can  give  you  no  light  on  tho  subject 
but  what  I  might  extract  from  the  windows  of  Southey’s  Church,  a  process 
which  you  will  perform  much  more  satisfactorily  for  yourself.  The  “  cheese  ” 
of  my  knowledge  is  unfortunately  more  filled  with  maggots  of  my  own 
imaginations  than  with  sober  mouldiness  of  facts.  It  does  not  seem 
to  me  that,  if  you  take  Southey’s  statement  of  the  case  as  a  true  state¬ 
ment  whereon  to  found  your  argument,  you  need  be  much  embarrassed  about 
the  difficulty  of  defending  persecution.  For,  according  to  worthy  Master 
Bobert,  there  was  not  a  shadow  of  persecution  from  beginning  to  end. 
A  Sovereign  defended  her  realm  against  traitors  within  and  avowed 
enemies  without.  In  the  course  of  this  necessary,  and  therefore  just 
defence,  it  happened  that  many  Catholics  suffered  tho  penalties  of  the 
law ;  but  the}’  suffered,  not  as  professing  a  different  religion,  but  as  ad¬ 
hering  to  a  different  allegiance.  Southey  gives  a  large  detail  of  instances, 
which,  for  tlie  purposes  of  your  declamation,  will  sufficiently  warrant  the 
inference  that  the  mass  of  the  English  Catholics  was  disloyal,  and  that, 
with  the  Head  of  their  Church  her  open  enemy,  the  seductive  Queen  of 
Scots,  her  declared  rival  claimant  of  the  English  throne,  in  tho  very  heart 
of  her  dominions;  tho  fierce  fanaticism  of  the  French  Catholics  reeking 
from  the  carnage  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  the  recent,  still  lively  remem¬ 
brance  of  the  Marian  persecution.  Queen  Bess  could  hardly  have  acted  more 
wisely  than  by  passing  and  enforcing  these  restrictive  statutes.  I  really 
cannot  think  of  anything  more  to  hint;  besides,  when  I  read  formerly  on 
the  subject,  I  was  on  the  other  side,  and  I  am  not  yet  lawyer  enough 
to  plead  very  warmly  against  my  conscience. 

Yesterday  I  saw  that  tall  man,  Glasgow,  who  told  me,  what  I  suppose 
must  be  a  mistake  of  his  own  brewing,  that  you  were  going  to  Somersby 
with  tho  uncle  and  nephew.  I  hear  every  week,  but  no  arrival  “  fro’  Canta- 
brig”  has  yet  been  mentioned.  The  accounts  are  good;  yet  I  trust  them 
not  so  well  as  I  should  my  own  eyes,  short-sighted  though  they  be. 

Alfred  is  gone  to  Sutton — nobody  knows  why.  Charley  is  I  believe  at 
Holton;  Arthur  at  Dalby,  where  he  has  seen  a  ghost.  The  lion  remains 
in  the  old  lair,  to  look  after  his  own,  and  to  growl  at  supervening  Sawnies. 
I  would  fain  hear  whether  that  visit  takes  place,  and  when  :  if  thou  art 
in  a  writing  mood  sit  down  and  tip  me  a  line.  Jog  Tennant’s  elbow  also, 
that  he  write. 

I  am  groaning  grievously  under  the  burthen  of  London.  I  cannot  get  well, 
and  the  Blue  Devils,  (not  cholera),  gripe  hard.  Will  thy  face  bo  visible 
in  London,  thinkest  thou?  I  am  going  to  eat  a  term  in  the  Temple,  me 
miserable.  So  fare  thee  well. 

Thine  faithfully, 

.\.  If.  If. 

(1)  This  is  the  only  date  or  heading  given.  I’nt  the  me  postiv.ark  is  April  2nd, 
1832 ;  and  there  is  internal  evidence  that  the  letter  was  written  in  London. 
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The  letter  that  follows  (about  a  month  later  in  the  same  year, 
1832}  is  described  by  the  writer  as  a  “scrap,”  and  he  apologises 
for  not  being  in  a  writing  mood.  To  us,  however,  there  is  much 
pathos  in  the  opening  sentence  when  we  remember  that  only  a 
few  months  afterwards — September,  1833 — this  altogether  pheno¬ 
menal  life  was  suddenly  extinguished.  From  a  lighter  standpoint 
the  principal  matter  dealt  with  may  be  found  amusing,  if  only  as 
establishing  the  fact  that  receiving  unwelcome  bills  is  the  occa¬ 
sional  lot  of  all  mankind.  The  “  67  ”  at  the  commencement  of  the 
letter  would  mean  67,  Wimpole  Street,  Mr.  llallam’s  house  in 
London,  referred  to  in  In  Memoriam.^ 

V. 

{From  Arthcu  Hallaij  to  William  Henkt  Brookfield.) 

67.  Tuesday,  May  29<A. 

Mt  Dear  Brookfield, 

The  very  wretched  state  of  mind,  and  frequent  touches  of  illness,  I 
have  had  since  I  saw  you,  must  be  my  excuse,  if  you  need  one,  that  I  have 
not  written  to  you.  And  now  I  am  in  no  writing  mood  :  as  soon  as  I 
am  you  shall  hear  from  me.  What  is  the  use  then,  you  will  very  naturally 
ask,  of  making  you  pay  the  postage  for  this  scrap?  It  is  as  follows.  I 
received  this  morning  a  dunning  letter  from  .  .  .  .  ,  for  nine  pound  odd, 
which  I  have  owed  him  the  greater  part  of  the  past  eternity.  I  suppose 
I  forgot  to  mention  his  name  to  you  among  the  others.  At  any  rate,  I  forgot 
whether  you  told  me  anything  about  him.  I  don’t  feel  as  if  I  had  a 
receipt  from  the  snob,  so  I  fear  it  must  be  a  true  bill.  In  case,  however,  you 
should  have  already  paid  it,  I  would  fain  know.  In  the  probable  event  that 
you  can  give  no  such  favourable  answer,  I  wish  you  would  put  on  your 

very  blandest  look,  and  declare  to  Mr . ,  on  my  part,  that  my  sorrow 

to  hear  of  his  maltreatment  by  me  is  only  equalled  by  my  surprise ;  that  I 
fully  thought  he  had  been  paid  in  a  general  commission  to  pay  entrusted 
to  a  friend ;  (you  needn’t  say  it  was  yourself,  unless  you  chuse) ;  that  I  should 
he  much  obliged  to  him  to  wait  rather  more  than  a  month  longer,  at 
which  time  I  shall  certainly  be  passing  through  Cambridge,  and  will  have 
great  pleasure  in  paying  him.  Should  this  not  serve,  put  on  another  bland 
look,  and  entreat  Garden  and  Monteith  to  take  between  them  this  debt 
on  their  hands,  and  they  shall  be  paid,  without  fail,  this  summer.  The 
fact  is,  I  do  not  like  just  at  this  present  moment  asking  my  governor  for 
more  money,  which  I  must  do,  if  I  discharge  this  demand  now. 

Write  to  me  speedily,  and  tell  me  how  you  are,  and  whether  there  is 
any  chance  of  seeing  you. 

Ever  your  affectionate  friend, 

A.  H.  Hallam. 

The  letter  with  which  I  will  conclude  this  series  is  without  any 
date  whatever,  and  the  single  postmark  only  consists  of  the  word 
“Spilsby.”  It  was  written  from  Somersby,  however,  as  will  be 
seen;  and  as  reference  is  made  to  the  Hallam  and  Tennyson 


(l)“Dark  house,  by  which  once  more  I  stand 
Here  in  the  long  unlovely  street.” 
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expedition  to  the  Ehine,  which  took  place  in  July,  1832,  as  an 
event  that  had  quite  recently  happened — (“we  have  now  re¬ 
turned  ”) — while  at  the  same  time  the  “  full  pride  of  leafy 
summer  ”  is  spoken  of,  I  think  it  is  correct  to  assume  that  the 
letter  was  written  about  the  end  of  August,  in  the  year  1832. 

VI. 

{From  Arthur  Haulam  to  William  Henry  Brookfield.) 

Dearest  Brooks, 

Well  may  you  have  thought  my  conduct  atrocious,  and  atrocious  in 
sober  fact  it  may  be  considered ;  but  I  have  not  been  without  excuse.  When 
your  first  letter  reached  me,  months  ago,  I  was  very  unwell,  and  very 
wretched — not  merely  hypped,  as  usual,  but  suffering  the  pressure  of  a 
severe  anxiety,  which,  although  past,  has  left  mo  much  worn  in  spirit.  As 
I  began  to  get  better  Alfred  came  up  to  town,  and  persuaded  me  to  go 
abroad  with  him.  So  we  went  to  the  Rhine  for  a  month,  and,  as  we  had 
little  coin  between  us,  talked  much  of  economy;  but  the  only  part  of  our 
principles  we  reduced  to  practice  was  the  reduction  of  such  expenses  as 
letter-writing,  etc.  Really,  I  often  vowed  to  Alfred  I  would  write  to  you, 
and  as  often  he  got  into  a  pet,  and  jingled  the  bag  of  Naps,  whose  ringing 
sound  began  to  come  daily  fainter  on  the  ear,  and  their  fair  golden  forms 
daily  to  occupy  less  space  in  the  well-stuffed  portmanteau.  We  have  now 
returned,  and  are  at  Somersby.  I  fear  I  cannot  stay  here  long  :  but  I 
snatch  the  gift  of  the  hour,  and  am  thankful.  I  have  been  very  miserable 
since  I  saw  you  :  my  hopes  grow  fainter  and  fewer,  yet  I  hope  on,  and 
will,  until  the  last  ray  is  gone,  and  then — .  Emily,  thank  heaven,  is 
better  than  she  has  been,  and  I  think  rather  more  cheerful.  Somersby  looks 
glorious  in  full  pride  of  leafy  summer.  I  would  I  could  fully  enjoy  it :  but 
ghosts  of  the  Past  and  wraiths  of  the  Future  are  perpetually  troubling  me'. 
I  am  a  very  unfortunate  being;  yet,  when  I  look  into  Emily's  eyes,  I  some¬ 
times  think  there  is  happiness  reserved  for  me.  Certainly  I  am  by  nature 
sanguine  and  hopeful ;  I  was  not  framed  for  despondency.  If  circum¬ 
stances  were  as  I  wish  them  I  hardly  think  I  should  mooui'ry  seek  for  new 
causes  of  disquiet.  .  .  . 

I  heard  the  other  day  from  Trench  :  he  is  at  Stradbally,  mild  and  happy, 
bless  him  !  and  thinking  about  the  Church  and  the  Morning  Watch  still. 
Tennant  is  at  Cambridge,  also  Spedding — I  saw  them  passing  through. 
Charley  is  a  Rev'*  !  .  .  .  .  Alfred  is  better  in  health  and  spirits  than  I 
have  seen  him  this  long  while. 

Now  good-bye,  old  cove,  for  the  present ;  and  prithee  don’t  talk  of  alien¬ 
ation  and  all  that,  when  thou  writest  next.  If  sometimes  under  the  imme¬ 
diate  touch  of  new  pain  or  pleasure  I  do  not  look  on  all  sides  and  remember 
how  much  existence  there  is  out  of  my  actual  mood,  why  bear  with  me 
a  little  ;  it  is  selfish,  but  it  is  human  :  a  word,  a  tone,  a  look  at  any  time, 
I  believe,  recalls  me  to  a  sense  of  what  I  owe  to  those  whom  I  love,  inter 
alios,  to  Master  Brooks. 

Believe  me,  therefore,  alw.ays, 

Your  very  affectionate, 

A.  H.  H. 

(1)  It  may  interest  some  chance  reader  to  know  that  what  may  be  called  Hallam’s 
“  Italian  ear  ”  (he  was  a  perfect  Italian  scholar)  betrayed  him  into  spelling  this 
word,  very  unmistakably  and  distinctly,  “  mi.”  As  the  oversight  was  obvious  and 
the  point  rather  obscure,  I  corrected  it  in  the  text. — En. 

Arthur  M.  llROOKriELD. 
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The  vitality  and  acerbity  of  tbe  interest  wbicb  questions  of 
literary  biography  may  excite  long  after  the  death  of  the  person 
or  persons  involved  in  them  was  curiously  illustrated  when  Mrs. 
Heccher  Stowe  published  her  alleged  solution  of  the  mystery  of 
the  life  of  Byron ;  whilst  still  more  recently  the  theory  that  the 
real  Shakespeare  was  Bacon  has  evoked  as  much  temper  about 
facts  of  the  days  of  Elizabeth  as  we  now  see  displayed  in  the  heat 
of  a  contested  election.  It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  the 
controversy  which  some  twenty  years  ago  was  provoked  by 
Froude’s  publication  of  the  memoirs  of  Carlyle  and  his  wife  has 
now  been  blown  into  something  like  its  old  flame  by  the  sudden 
production  of  Mrs.  Carlyle’s  New  Letters  and  Memorials,  a  volume 
the  object  of  which  is  to  vindicate  Carlyle’s  memory  by  trans¬ 
ferring  such  discredit  as  has  been  attached  to  it  from  him  to  his 
distinguished  biographer.  “So  long  as  the  Carlyles  lived,”  as 
Mr.  Birrell  has  lately  observed,  “dignity  was  their  portion.  They 
led  their  lives  after  their  own  fashion,  and  in  a  way  which,  while 
it  attracted  no  particular  attention,  won  universal  respect  and 
even  admiration.  ...  It  did  seem  as  if  at  last  we  were  to  find  in 
Carlyle  a  modern  instance  of  the  hero  as  a  man  of  letters.  .  .  . 
Here  he  was — a  veritable  man  of  genius.  .  .  .  who  was  also  a 
man  of  the  nicest  honour,  and  with  a  tender  human  heart;  who 
paid  his  bills  though  he  never  went  to  church ;  who  scorned  all 
the  vulgarities  of  life,  and  disregarded  many  of  its  conven¬ 
tions,  and  through  it  all  lived  under  the  same  roof  with  his  own 
wife,  to  whom  he  was  known  to  be  strongly  and  even  devotedly 
attached.  All  these  things,”  Mr.  Birrell  proceeds  to  observe, 
“  remain  severely  true  ....  and  yet  something  has  happened 
to  blacken,  or  at  least  obscure,  the  simple  retrospect  of  a  life 
noble  and  well  spent.”  And  this  something,  as  Mr.  Birrell  truly 
insists,  was  the  portrait  of  Carlyle  given  to  the  world  after  his 
death  by  one  who,  of  all  his  friends,  was  probably  the  most  in¬ 
timate,  and  to  whom,  for  biographical  purposes,  he  had  left  all 
his  papers.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how  those  who  worshipped 
Carlyle  from  a  distance,  and  imputed  to  him  a  personal  character 
in  complete  accord  with  his  teachings,  resented  a  picture  which 
showed  the  revered  face  lined  by  some  of  the  homeliest  and 
most  signal  of  human  failings ;  and  how  they  turned  on  .Mr. 
Froude  with  a  species  of  pious  ferocity,  like  that  with  which 
Bishop  Colenso  was  assailed  when  he  ventured  to  criticise 
Leviticus. 
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This  ferocity  was,  as  I  say,  perfectly  natural,  even  if  somewhat 
excessive;  and  if  the  publication  of  these  Nexo  Letters  and 
Memorials  shows,  as  it  is  said  to  show,  that  the  original  feeling 
against  Mr.  Fronde  can  now  be  definitely  justified  by  facts  which 
were  not  then  knowm,  the  recrudescence  of  the  feeling,  besides 
being  no  less  natural,  is  incomparably  more  reasonable  than  it 
could  have  been  when  it  first  expressed  itself,  llelated  as  I  am 
to  Mr.  Froude,  knowing  him  well  as  I  used  to  do,  and  remem¬ 
bering,  as  I  do,  the  singular  fascination  of  his  manner,  his 
integrity  and  his  sensitive  kindness,  I  can  yet  understand  and 
sympathise  with  the  position  of  those  who  have  thought  that,  as 
Carlyle’s  biographer,  he  was  not  true  to  his  trust;  and  that,  not 
in  deference  to  veracity,  but  actually  at  the  expense  of  it,  he 
had,  owing  to  some  obliquity  of  moral  or  literary  vision,  blackened 
a  character  which,  in  reality,  had  hardly  an  appreciable  stain 
upon  it,  and  the  honour  of  which  should  have  been  dearer  to 
Mr.  Froude  than  it  was  to  anybody  else.  Persons,  however,  who 
take  this  view  of  Mr.  Fronde’s  conduct  in  the  matter,  will,  if  they 
are  reasonable,  understand  with  equal  ease  the  sentiments  of 
others  by  whom  their  view  fails  to  be  shared,  and  by  whom,  in¬ 
deed,  it  is  known  to  be  w'holly  false  and  mistaken.  To  those  w’ho 
possess  this  knowledge,  the  charges  brought  against  Mr.  Froude 
on  account  of  the  manner  in  which  he  dealt  with  Carlyle’s 
character,  have  seemed  from  the  first  to  be  absurd  in  their  per¬ 
verse  inappropriateness.  That  they  seemed  so  to  Mr.  Froude  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say.  Mr.  Froude,  however,  forebore  from 
defending  himself,  though  the  materials  for  defence  were  in  his 
hands,  partly  because  he  looked  on  his  assailants  with  a  somewhat 
over-indolent  contempt,  partly  because — as  the  reader  will  see 
presently — of  his  tenderness  to  the  memory  of  the  man  whom 
he  was  accused  of  so  wantonly  vilifying ;  and  had  not  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  New  Letters  and  Memorials  of  Mr.  Carlyle’s  wife  been 
made  the  ground  for  a  fresh  attack  upon  Mr.  Froude,  of  a  sin¬ 
gularly  bitter  and  largely  irrelevant  kind,  Mr.  Fronde’s  repre¬ 
sentatives  would  have  imitated  his  own  forbearance.  The  New 
Letters  and  Memorials,  however,  are  commended  to  the  attention 
of  the  public  in  a  long  Introduction  from  the  pen  of  a  well-known 
doctor,  which  is  little  more,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  than  a 
bitter  attack  upon  Mr.  Froude  personally;  whilst  a  number  of 
newspapers  and  reviews  have  exhibited  a  reckless  emulation  in 
repeating  the  charges  brought  by  Sir  James  Crichton-Browne,  in 
language  compared  to  which  his  own  is  well-bred  and  reasonable. 
Of  such  language  the  reader  shall  have  a  few  examples,  taken 
firstly  from  a  thoughtful  essayist,  who  enjoys  a  deserved  reputa¬ 
tion,  and,  secondly,  from  one  of  the  foremost  of  the  London 
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evening  newspapers.  Mr.  Lilly,  writing  on  tlie  subject  in  the 
last  number  of  this  Review,  gives  us  more  information  about 
himself  than  he  Joes  about  Mr.  Carlyle  or  Mr.  Rroude;  the  latter 
of  whom  he  met  once,  and  the  former,  I  believe,  never.  With 
regard  to  both  of  these,  however,  Mr.  Lilly’s  views  are  strong, 
lie  is  moved,  we  are  given  to  understand,  to  defend  the  character 
of  Mr.  Carlyle,  because  Mr.  Lilly  himself,  when  he  contemplates 
his  own  genius,  “  is  conscious  of  vast  spiritual  and  intellectual 
obligations  to  him.”  This  statement  reminds  me  of  an  incident 
at  a  certain  club,  which  will  help  to  elucidate  Mr.  Lilly’s  mean¬ 
ing.  The  chairman  of  the  committee  had  been  finding  fault  with 
the  secretary,  who  was  the  son  of  a  peer,  in  the  hearing  of  a 
well-known  baronet.  “Now,  look  here,”  said  the  baronet  to  the 
chairman  afterwards,  “  Do  you  know  that  that  man  would  go  into 
dinner  before  me?  And  I  can’t  sit  still  and  hear  him  spoken  to 
in  that  way.”  Mr.  Lilly  refuses  to  sit  still,  on  precisely  similar 
grounds;  and  by  means  of  reference  to  sayings,  and  lectures,  and 
visits,  and  experiences  of  his  own,  he  proceeds  to  attack  the 
biographer  who  had  ventured  to  deal  too  freely  with  one  who 
would  go  into  immortality  even  before  Mr.  Lilly  himself,  lie 
quotes  conversations  of  his  own  with  a  variety  of  distinguished 
jiersons,  in  which  he  had  praised  Carlyle,  and  said  withering 
things  about  IToude,  or  in  which  withering  things  about  Froude 
had  been  said  to  him  by  the  distinguished  persons.  “  An 
eminent  man  of  letters  ”  once  said  to  Mr.  Lilly  that  “  w'e  don’t 
know  what  tricks  Froude  may  have  played  with  the  Carlyle  docu¬ 
ments.”  “  A  highly-gifted  woman,”  having  observed  to  Mr.  Lilly 
that  Mr.  Fronde’s  treatment  of  Carlyle  would  ruin  his  reputation 
for  honesty,”  Mr.  Lilly  replied,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Wegg  to  Mr. 
Boffin,  “  I  should  not  put  it  that  way.  He  has  left  no  such 
reputation  to  be  shattered.”  Mr.  Lilly,  some  years  ago,  as  he 
tells  us  in  friendly  confidence,  had  the  pleasure  of  paying  a  visit 
to  a  distinguished  friend  in  Northumberland,  and  this  distinguished 
friend  took  him  to  see  a  distinguished  ex-Cabinet  Minister.  “  The 
venerable  man,”  in  conversation  with  Mr.  Lilly,  “  struck  with 
his  stick  on  the  floor,  and  said,  ‘  Don’t  quote  Gladstone  to  me. 
I  have  sat  with  him  in  more  than  one  Cabinet,  and  know  that  he 
is  congenitally  incapable  of  speaking  the  truth.’  ”  “  This,”  says 

Mr.  Lilly,  coming  to  his  point  in  a  somewhat  roundabout  way, 
“  may  be  justly  urged  in  behalf  of  Froude.”  In  plain  English, 
Mr.  Froude  was  a  born  liar;  and  this  view  of  the  matter,  Mr. 
Lilly  continues,  “I  urged  myself  elsewhere  some  years  ago,  in 
words  which,  as  I  am  glad  to  know,  brought  consolation  to 'some 
of  his  friends.”  In  his  present  article,  however,  Mr.  Lilly  is  less  con¬ 
solatory,  for  he  summons  the  spirit  of  Saint  Thomas  Aquinas 
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to  help  him  to  state,  with  complete  scholastic  accuracy,  that  Mr. 
Froude  was  a  liar  in  the  triple  sense  of  the  word — firstly,  in  the 
sense  that  the  matter  of  what  he  said  was  false;  secondly,  in  the 
sense  that  he  uttered  it,  fully  knowing  its  falseness ;  and,  thirdly, 
in  the  sense  that  he  desired  to  mislead  others  by  his  utterance  of 
it.  So  far  as  I  can  make  out,  he  applies  this  appalling  accusation 
to  Mr,  Fronde’s  writings  as  a  whole;  but  their  special  application 
here  is  naturally  to  his  account  of  Carlyle ;  and  if  any  one  should 
ask  how  a  person  like  Mr.  Froude  could  bring  himself  to  be  guilty 
of  such  base  and  scandalous  conduct,  Mr.  Lilly,  who  abandoning 
the  office  of  consoler  to  Mr.  Froude’s  friends,  seems  to  speak  in 
the  character  of  the  confessor  of  Mr.  Froude  himself,  tells  us  that 
he  did  it  because  he  wanted  to  make  money,  and  “  knew  that 
nothing  pays  like  a  succes  de  scandale.”  He  acted,  in  short,  Mr. 
Lilly  adds  in  a  footnote,  “  like  Judas  covenanting  for  thirty  pieces 
of  silver.” 

Mr.  Lilly  writes,  as  the  most  careless  reader  will  see,  like  a 
highly-polished  man  of  the  world,  and  the  language  of  any  news¬ 
paper  will  seem  vulgar  when  compared  with  his;  but  I  give  the 
following  passages  from  an  article  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  as 
specimens  of  the  newspaper  criticisms  to  which  the  present  in¬ 
cident  has  given  rise.  “  Sir  James  Crichton-15 rowne’s  fully 
realised  mission  is  to  rip  up  in  the  name  of  truth  and  justice  the 
Froude  portrait,  by  which  a  great  and  worthy  writer  has  been 
dishonoured,  and  to  avenge  the  misuse  of  a  saered  legacy  and 
the  betrayal  of  a  sadly  misdirected  trust.”  “With  regard  to  the 
credibility  of  Froude’s  stoiy  we  may  say  at  once  that  the  attack 
delivered  by  his  adversary  seems  to  us  to  be  altogether  over¬ 
whelming.  It  will  not  surprise  those  equipped  with  a  critical 
knowledge  of  this  historian  to  hear  of  his  inaccuracy,  or  his 
aptitude  for  special  pleading :  but,”  the  writer  continues,  “  he  is 
here  convicted  of  a  reckless  interpretation  of  documents,  of  the 
suggestion  of  non-existent  evidence,  of  assumptions,  and  of  a 
systematic  garbling,  to  which  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  the 
toughest  conscience  could  have  assented.” 

Such  being  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Froude’s  character  has 
been  assailed,  firstly,  by  Sir  James  Crichton-Browne,  and, 
secondly,  by  his  supporters  in  the  Press,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  Mr,  Froude’s  son  and  eldest  daughter  have  thought  fit 
to  give  to  the  world  a  document  which  Mr  .Froude  had  written 
for  his  own  satisfaction,  and  which  had  never,  till  his  death,  been 
seen  by  other  eyea  than  his,  in  which  he  states  with  a  clearness 
which  he  had  shrunk  from  employing  publicly,  what  the  real 
state  of  affairs  with  which  he  was  called  on  to  deal  had  been. 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  understand  what  the  purport  of 
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this  document  is,  let  me  remind  him  that  the  attacks  on  Mr. 
Froude,  which  have  been  made  in  the  present  connection,  com¬ 
prise  only  one  allegation  of  any  real  importance,  though  a  member 
of  the  Carlyle  family  endeavoured  to  supplement  this  by  a 
singularly  ungracious  quarrel  with  him  about  the  business  details 
of  the  publication.  Of  these  last  I  will  say  but  a  few  words  here, 
for  they  are  dealt  with  in  a  long  letter  from  the  late  Mr.  J  ustice 
Stephen,  which  is  printed  in  the  present  volume ;  and  I  mention 
them  only  because  they  bear  on  a  question  to  which,  as  the  reader 
has  seen,  Mr.  Lilly  gives  special  prominence.  Mr.  Lilly  declares 
that  Mr.  Froude  deliberately  traduced  Carlyle  in  order  to  make 
money  by  a  piece  of  prurient  scandal  and  sold  his  friend,  like 
Judas,  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver.  If  Mr.  Lilly  will  turn  to  pages 
67 — 71  of  the  present  volume,  he  will  realise  that  even  so  con¬ 
summate  a  man  of  the  world  as  himself  may  sometimes  prove 
deficient,  not,  indeed,  in  delicacy  of  conjecture,  but  in  actual 
approximation  to  fact,  lie  will  find  that  one  of  the  first  things 
which  Mr.  Froude  did,  when  the  question  of  the  profits  of  the 
publication  of  the  Carlyle  Reviiniscences  arose,  was  to  offer  to 
give  nearly  the,  whole  of  them  to  Mr.  Carlyle’s  niece;  and  that 
this  lady  not  only  accepted  the  price  of  blood,  but  was  nearly 
going  to  law  wdth  Mr.  Froude  because  she  imagined  she  had  not 
got  the  whole  of  it.  Had  she  really  believed  of  Mr.  Froude  what 
Sir  James  Crichton-Browne  affects  to  believe,  her  behaviour  would 
have  been  like  that  of  the  eleven  apostles,  had  they  gone  to  law 
with  Judas  for  a  share  of  the  potter’s  field.  Mr.  Froude  relates 
this  incident  with  a  perfect  taste  and  temper,  and  if  Mr.  Lilly 
will  compare  with  Mr.  Fronde’s  account  Sir  James  Stephen’s 
opinion,  as  given  on  page  58,  he  will  see  that  whatever  Mr.  Froude’s 
motives  may  have  been,  the  motive  imputed  to  him  by  Mr.  Lilly 
was  honourably  and  conspicuously  absent.  Mr.  Lilly’s  language 
affords  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  value  of  most  of  the  critic¬ 
ism  to  which  Mr.  Froude  has  been  subjected. 

And  now  let  us  turn  from  this  paltry  subject  of  dispute  to  the 
main  allegation  that  has  been  brought  against  Mr.  Froude — the 
only  one  that  affects  seriously  his  reputation  as  a  man  or  a  writer. 
This  allegation,  though  grave,  is  strictly  limited  in  its  scope.  It 
is  not  that  Froude  did  injustice  to  Carlyle’s  character  generally, 
but  that  he  did  injustice  to  it  in  one  specific  respect — that  is  to 
say,  in  respect  of  Carlyle’s  behaviour  to  his  wife,  in  which,  more¬ 
over,  are  included  his  relations  to  one  other  woman.  The  man  of 
the  nicest  honour,  to  repeat  my  quotation  from  Mr.  Birrell,  the 
man  with  the  tender  human  heart,  who  scorned  all  the  vulgarities  of 
life  and  many  of  its  conventions,  but  who  paid  his  bills  though  he 
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never  went  to  church — this  man  duly  appears  in  Mr.  Froudc’s 
portrait ;  but  what  does  not  appear  is  the  correspondingly  admirable 
husband.  To  put  the  matter  shortly,  Mr.  Froude  represented  Car¬ 
lyle,  in  whom  countless  disciples  had  been  finding  their  guide  to 
the  higher  life,  as  a  husband  who  had  treated  his  wife  with  so  crude 
and  persistent  a  selfishness  that  his  life,  after  he  had  lost  her,  was 
one  long  remorse  for  his  conduct,  coupled  with  a  longing,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  to  make  some  sort  of  atonement  for  it.  Is  this  portrait  a  true 
one?  That  is  the  point  at  issue.  Some  objectors  may  have  con¬ 
tended  that  even  if  it  were  true,  Froude  should  have  tampered  with 
the  truth,  and  left  out  all  uglier  details.  Most  of  his  assailants, 
however,  have  not  taken  up  this  ground.  They  have  admitted  that 
whatever  was  the  truth,  it  was  his  business  as  a  biographer  to  tell 
it,  and  have  contented  themselves  with  maintaining  that  what  he 
did  tell  was  a  reckless  and  unprincipled,  even  if  not  a  malicious, 
falsehood.  Now,  that  Mr.  Carlyle’s  married  life  was  not  free  from 
certain  faults  and  troubles,  no  one  pretends  to  deny,  nor  does  any 
one  deny  that  he  did,  after  Mrs.  Carlyle’s  death,  describe  himself  as 
consumed  by  remorse  for  the  manner  in  which  he  had  treated  her. 
The  question  at  issue  is  chiefly  a  question  of  degree.  It  is  not 
whether  Mr.  Carlyle  was  a  perfect  husband  or  not,  but  whether 
Mr.  Froude  has,  or  has  not,  painted  him  as  a  little,  or  much,  or 
very  much  W’orse  than  he  was.  Mr.  Froude’s  assailants  contend 
that  he  has  painted  him  as  very  much  worse — that  instead  of  a 
portrait,  he  has  produced  a  libellous  and  sinister  caricature.  Mr. 
Carlyle,  they  admit,  had  weaknesses — the  irritabilities  of  a  man 
preoccupied  with  great  thoughts,  impatient  of  external  disturbances, 
and  disturbed  internally  by  dyspepsia.  But,  they  say,  this  irrita¬ 
bility  after  all  formed  merely  little  ripples  on  the  surface  of  a 
married  life  that  was  fundamentally  happy  and  beautiful ;  and  his 
frequent  expression  of  remorse,  after  Mrs.  Carlyle’s  death,  shows 
not  how  exceptionally  faulty  his  conduct  as  a  husband  had  been, 
but  how  exceptionally  exalted  was  his  idea  of  what  the  conduct  of 
a  husband  should  be.  Such  is  the  argument  put  forward  by  Sir 
James  Crichton-Browne,  who  contends  that  Carlyle  used  the  word 
“  remorse  ”  in  a  Pickwickian  sense,  meaning  by  it  some  slight  form 
of  regret,  such  as  that  which  he  describes  himself  as  experiencing 
when  he  looks  back  on  an  occasion  when  he  pained  his  wife  by 
refusing  to  go  into  a  dressmaker’s  shop  with  her.  This  trivial 
incident,  says  Sir  James  Crichton-Browne,  is  the  most  serious  case 
of  anything  like  “  specific  unkindness  ”  with  which  Carlyle  ever 
taxed  himself,  or  which  there  is  any  ground  for  imputing  to  him. 
All  his  talk  about  remorse  resulted,  according  to  Sir  James,  from 
the  fact  that  having  “  canonised  her  in  his  memory,  and  looking 
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back  at  her  in  her  saintly  transfiguration,  he  felt  conscience- 
stricken  because  he  had  not  spent  all  his  days  on  his  knees  wor¬ 
shipping  her.”  And  “with  all  his  perverse  ingenuity,”  Sir  James 
adds,  “  Froude  has  failed  to  discover  in  any  of  Carlyle’s  copious, 
and,  latterly,  most  dejected  w'litings,  one  tangible  proof  of  ill-  . 
treatment  of  his  wife.” 

There  remains,  however,  one  other  marital  delinquency  which  is 
attributed  to  Carlyle  in  Mr.  Fronde’s  pages,  and  with  which  it  still 
remains  for  Mr.  Fronde’s  critics  to  deal.  This  is  Carlyle’s  rela¬ 
tions  to  an  alleged  rival  of  his  wife’s,  whom  Mr.  Lilly  might 
rightly  have  described  as  “a  highly  gifted  woman,”  and  whom 
Sir  James  Crichton-Browne  will  persist  in  calling  by  the  impos¬ 
sible  name  of  Lady  Harriet  Ashburton.^  Sir  James  maintains  that 
Froude  has  wronged  Carlyle’s  memory  by  his  manner  of  treating 
this  incident  more  than  by  anything  else.  He  admits  that  Car¬ 
lyle’s  devotion  to  Lady  Ashburton  did  have  the  effect  of  making 
Mrs.  Carlyle  unhappy;  but  for  this  result,  he  maintains,  Mrs.  Car¬ 
lyle  was  herself  to  blame.  Her  real  grievance  against  Lady  Ash¬ 
burton  was,  according  to  Sir  James,  that  she  found  her  a  better 
and  a  wittier  conversationalist  than  herself.  This,  says  Sir  Janies, 
wounded  Mrs.  Carlyle’s  vanity,  and  made  her  resent  any  homage 
paid  by  her  husband  to  a  woman  who  had  thus  humiliated  her, 
whilst  an  access  of  nervous  disorder  put  the  finishing  touch  to  the 
situation,  and  converted  these  trifling  resentments  into  a  fit  of 
groundless  jealousy.  As  for  the  truth  of  the  matter,  it  was 
nothing  more  than  this — that  Lady  Ashburton  was  a  charming 
and  hospitable  woman,  who  introduced  Carlyle  to  the  most  bril¬ 
liant  society  of  the  day,  who  was  naturally  and  very  properly 
appreciated  and  much  admired  by  him ;  but  who  was  never  for  a 
moment  the  object  of  a  single  feeling  which  could  place  her  even 
in  comparison,  to  say  nothing  of  rivalry,  with  his  wife.  In  a  word, 
according  to  Sir  James,  and  the  various  critics  who  have  followed 
him,  the  married  life  of  the  Carlyles  was  an  idyll  of  such  substan¬ 
tial  beauty  that  a  few  superficial  disturbances  did  nothing  that 
could  really  mar  it,  and  that  although  there  were  doubtless  faults 
on  either  side,  if  there  were  any  that  were  other  than  trivial,  such 
faults  were  hers,  not  his. 

Such  is  the  picture  drawn  by  Sir  James  Crichton-Browne — a 
picture  of  a  married  life  more  than  ordinarily  happy  and  beautiful, 
marred  only  by  trifling  impatiences  on  the  husband’s  part,  and  one 
foolish  fit  of  jealousy  caused  by  ill-health  on  the  wife’s.  And  now, 
says  Sir  James  in  effect,  compare  Froude’s  picture  with  this. 

(1)  Lady  Harriet  Baring,  after  becoming  Lady  Ashburton,  on  her  husband’s 
accession  to  the  peerage,  was  still  known  amongst  her  intimate  friends  as  “Lady 
Harriet.” 
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Fronde  actually  would  have  us  believe  that  there  were  between 
these  two  rare  beinp^s  long  periods  of  deep  and  bitter  estrange¬ 
ment;  that  the  author  of  Sartor  Rcsartus  actually  allowed  his 
mind  to  be  dominated  by  a  female  image  not  that  of 
his  lawful  partner;  and  that  he  of  whose  ill-treatment 
of  his  wife  “  there  is  not  one  tangible  proof,”  did  a 
number  of  things  that  were  very  much  more  unkind  than 
refusing  to  go  into  a  shop  with  her  to  look  at  her  new  gown — 
an  incident  which,  Sir  James  contends,  is  the  most  direct  offence 
against  her  which  Mr,  Froude  could  find  out  that  he  had  com¬ 
mitted. 

It  seems,  I  confess,  to  me,  that  when  reduced  to  its  true  pro¬ 
portions,  the  whole  accusation  brought  against  Froude  by  his 
assailants  is  not  after  all  very  serious.  It  has  the  air  of  being 
serious  for  two  accidental  reasons.  One  reason  is  that  the  faults 
with  which  Froude  charges  Carlyle  look  incalculably  blacker  than 
they  are  by  being  placed  in  artificial  contrast  with  a  Carlyle  ideally 
perfect,  who  was  the  gratuitous  invention  of  his  admirers.  The 
other  reason  is  that  just  as,  according  to  Mr.  Froude’s  assailants, 
Mr.  Froude  caricatured  what  Carlyle  really  was,  so  do  these  assail¬ 
ants  themselves  caricature  what  Mr.  Froude  said.  Sir  James 
Crichton-Browne,  for  example,  says  that,  according  to  Froude, 
Carlyle  was  “a  raging,  snarling  egoist,  a  miserable  dyspeptic,  a 
restless  Annandale  eccentric,  a  venomous  iconoclast  of  other  men’s 
reputations,  a  boor,  a  brute,”  and  a  victim  of  “demoniacal  pas¬ 
sion.”  Now,  what  does  all  this  mean?  Several  of  the  charges 
which  Sir  James  thinks  so  monstrous  are  mere  truisms.  Carlyle 
loas  a  dyspeptic,  he  was  very  often  miserable,  he  was  notoriously 
eccentric,  and  he  undoubtedly  came  from  Annandale;  whilst  Mr. 
Lilly,  who  quotes  his  description  of  Jowett,  illustrates  the  justice  of 
calling  him  an  iconoclast  of  the  reputation  of  others.  “  A  poor 
little  good-humoured  owlet  of  a  body,  Oxford  Liberal,  and  very 
conscious  of  being  so;  not  knowing  right  hand  from  left  other¬ 
wise.”  This  is  what  Mr.  Lilly  calls  “  the  photographically  accu¬ 
rate  delineation,”  which  Mr.  Carlyle  gave  of  the  late  Master  of 
Balliol.  Now  Jowett,  in  my  opinion,  had  many  faults  and  weak¬ 
nesses,  but  no  one  who  knew  him  as  I  did,  and  as  Mr.  Lilly 
evidently  did  not,  can  doubt  that  Carlyle’s  words  fail  of  being 
iconoclastic  (whether  venomously  so  or  not)  only  because  they  are 
so  completely  wide  of  the  mark.  The  only  fault,  then,  which  Sir 
James  Crichton-Browne  really  imputes  to  Froude’s  description  of 
Carlyle  is  not  that  it  represents  him  as  being  distinguished  by 
certain  faults,  but  that  it  represents  him  as  being  distinguished 
by  them  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  characteristics.  This  it  is 
that  Sir  James  means  to  imply;  it  is  this  implication  only  that 
gives  his  charge  any  meaning :  and  of  this  implication  it  is  enough 
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to  say  that  it  is  nonsense.  A  glance  at  Mr.  Fronde’s  pages  is 
enough  to  show  it  to  be  so.  Even  if  he  exaggerated  Carlyle’s  bad 
qualities,  he  was  enthusiastic  in  his  recognition  of  all  that  was 
good  and  great  in  him.  And  now  let  us  come  to  the  question  of 
whether  Froude  did,  as  a  fact,  exaggerate  what  was  bad  in  him. 
Did  he,  in  other  words,  in  describing  Carlyle’s  behaviour  as  a 
husband,  garble  his  evidence,  and  suppress  or  distort  facts,  in 
order  to  represent  the  character  of  his  dead  friend  as  worse  than 
it  really  was,  and  expose  it  to  the  reprobation  of  the  public? 

The  volume  which  has  been  just  issued  by  Mr.  Fronde’s  family 
answers  this  question  in  a  way  which,  though  it  will  cause  little 
surprise  amongst  those  who  really  knew  the  Carlyles,  will  prove  to 
have  been  wholly  unexpected  hy  the  majority  of  his  recent  critics. 
A  part  of  the  charge  preferred  against  himself,  Mr.  Froude  admits 
to  have  been  correct.  He  did  garble  his  oA’idonce.  He  did  suppress 
facts ;  but  he  did  this,  as  he  shows  us,  not  in  order  to  blacken  his 
friend’s  memory,  but  to  screen  it.  Whether  Mr.  Froude  was  right 
in  acting  thus  or  no,  the  point  here  to  be  noted  is  that  his  fault, 
if  fault  there  was,  was  of  a  kind  precisely  opposite  to  that  with 
which  the  literary  vulgar  taxed  him.  For  the  facts  now  revealed 
the  reader  interested  in  the  question  will  naturally  turn  to  the  new 
volume  itself.  I  will,  however,  briefly  indicate  the  salient  points 
contained  in  it. 

The  most  important  of  these,  which  gives  the  key  to  the  rest, 
and  which  is  interesting  as  recalling  the  cases  of  Swift  and  Ruskin, 
is  the  fact  that  Carlyle  congenitally  was  hopelessly  unfitted  for 
matrimony,  and  his  tragic  outburst  of  rage — at  once  savage  and 
touching — when  he  discovered  this  fact  too  late,  is  itself  enough  to 
substantiate  his  subsequent  faults  and  to  excuse  them.  Mrs. 
Carlyle,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  woman  whose  ideas  of  maiTiage 
were  intimately  associated  with  those  of  motherhood  and  all  its 
human  concomitants,  and  she  felt  herself  defrauded  of  her  ten- 
derest  and  most  natural  hopes.  A  certain  bitterness  of  feeling  was 
thus  roused  in  her  against  her  husband,  which,  though  continually 
forgotten  in  her  admiration  of  him,  in  her  surviving  affection 
for  him,  and  her  sense  of  duty  to  him,  never  really  left  her,  but 
remained,  as  Tennyson  says. 

Like  a  wind  which  ruffles  all  day  long 

A  little  bitter  pool  about  a  stone 

On  the  sea-shore. 

The  result  was,  as  we  shall  see  with  more  clearness  presently, 
that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carlyle,  having  both  of  them  quick  tongues 
and  quick  tempers  to  start  with,  this  secret  grievance  on  the  wife’s 
part,  and  this  secret  misfortune  on  the  husband’s,  aggravated  a 
situation  which  might  otherwise  have  been  reasonably  happy  into 
one  which  was  nothing  less  than  a  painful  and  prolonged  tragedy 
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—a  tragedy,  moreover,  the  darker  sliades  of  which  the  finest 
qualities  of  both  of  them  often  deepened  rather  than  alleviated. 

The  second  point  which  Mr.  Fronde  here  elucidates  relates  to 
Carlyle’s  devotion  to  Lady  Ashburton.  That  Mrs.  Carlyle  could, 
in  these  circumstances,  have  had  any  cause  for  jealousy  of  a  kind 
which  would  be  recognised  by  a  judge  and  a  jury  in  the  divorce 
court,  no  one  could  have  known  better  than  she  did  was  quite 
out  of  the  question.  Indeed,  were  it  proper  or  necessary  to  go 
into  the  question  more  deeply,  it  could  he  shown  that  as  to  this 
point  her  assurance  was  doubly  sure.  But  as  everybody  who 
knows  anything  of  the  human  heart  knows,  there  is  an  infidelity 
of  mental  devotion,  of  admiration,  and  of  pre-occupation,  com¬ 
pared  with  which  an  infidelity  of  the  mere  flesh  is  trivial,  and  of 
this  deeper  infidelity  Carlyle  was,  beyond  doubt,  guilty.  That 
this  infidelity  was  variegated  by  returns  to  his  marital  allegiance 
— that  between  the  hours  of  cloud  there  were  many  moments  of 
sunshine — this  no  doubt  is  true,  and  is  also  in  fullest  accordance 
with  the  ordinary  behaviour  of  men  in  circumstances  of  this 
kind.  But  the  fact  remains  that  Carlyle’s  conduct  in  this  respect 
wounded  Mrs.  Carlyle  in  a  far  profounder  manner  than  any  in¬ 
fidelity  of  a  more  tangible  kind  could  have  done. 

And  now  let  us  turn  to  the  last  of  the  facts  in  question.  This 
does  not  relate  to  the  cause  of  the  disagreement  between  them; 
but  it  illustrates  the  extent  to  which  this  disagreement  was 
carried.  Here,  again,  as  ilr.  Froude  admits,  he  has  deliberately 
tampered  with  facts.  Let  us  see  how,  and  let  us  see  with  what 
intention.  On  page  101,  vol.  II.  of  the  New  Letters  and  Mevio- 
riaJs,  Mr.  A.  Carlyle  denounces  Froude  for  suppressing  a  passage 
which,  though  in  itself  unimportant,  alters,  in  Mr.  Carlyle’s 
opinion,  the  tenour  of  the  passage  that  follows  it,  in  which  Mrs. 
Carlyle  speaks  of  the  miseries  of  marriage.  Mr.  A.  Carlyle  says 
that  he,  for  his  part,  gives  the  journal  from  p.  88  onwards,  without 
any  suppression  except  that  of  a  few  proper  names.  His  state¬ 
ment  is  incorrect.  He  strikes  out  the  most  significant  passage 
which  this  part  of  the  journal  contains.  Mr.  Froude  had  done 
precisely  the  same  thing,  and  the  passage  in  question  was  a 
memorandum  to  the  effect  that  Carlyle,  in  a  fit  of  ungovernable 
anger,  had  actually  employed  upon  her  such  physical  violence 
that  her  wrists  were  black  and  blue  from  the  grip  of  his  savage 
fingers.' 

AVhen  all  these  points  arc  taken  together,  the  much-debated 
stoiy  of  the  married  life  of  the  Carlyles  at  once  presents  itself  in 
a  comprehensible  form ;  and  all  that  was  most  deplorable  in  the 
character  and  conduct  of  each  is  seen  to  he  perfectly  consistent 

(1)  A  copy  of  the  passage  referred  to,  in  Mr.s.  A.  Carlyle’s  handwriting,  is  in 
possession  of  Mr.  Fi’oude’s  family. 
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with  all  that  was  most  admirable.  Genius,  except  in  exceedingly 
rare  cases — genius  even  as  lofty  as  that  of  Shakespeare  or  Bacon 
— is  notoriously  accompanied  by  a  want  of  balance  in  character; 
and  the  physical  defects  with  which,  in  Carlyle’s  case,  the  finest 
qualities  were  associated,  will  be  recognised,  now  that  the  whole 
of  the  truth  is  known,  as  bringing  into  a  true,  a  moat  moving  and 
atoning  perspective  a  long  series  of  errors  and  even  bnitalities 
which,  because  they  have  hitherto  been  not  entirely  explicable, 
have  been  by  his  angry  and  aggrieved  admirers  set  down  as 
perverse  fictions. 

As  to  whether  Mr.  Fronde  was  right,  from  his  own  point  of 
view,  in  attempting  to  soften  the  harsher  and  more  painful 
details  of  the  case  with  which  it  was  bis  unwilling  lot  to  deal, 
opinions  may  well  be  divided.  He  resembled  Mr.  Gladstone  in 
having  three  courses  open  to  him.  One  was  to  draw  a  con¬ 
ventional  picture  of  his  hero,  from  which  every  fault  which 
could  suggest  psychological  criticism  had  been  unscrupulously 
touched  out,  as  in  the  flattering  negative  of  a  photographer; 
another  was  to  tell  two-thirds  of  the  truth,  in  such  a  manner 
that  Carlyle’s  typically  human,  end,  consequently,  mixed  charac¬ 
ter,  should  exhibit  some  of  its  contradictions,  but  not 
exhibit  them  fully.  The  third  course  was  to  lay  the  whole 
of  the  truth  bare,  as  it  has  at  last  been  laid  bare  now.  After  the 
event  it  is  proverbially  easy  to  be  wise;  and  ray  own  opinion, 
formed  in  this  easy  wav,  is  that  Mr.  Fronde  would  have  been 
better  advised  had  he  told  the  whole  truth  at  once.  But  the  fact 
is  now  made  evident  that  his  error,  if  error  it  was,  was  due  to 
those  verv  qualities  of  loyalty  and  over-sensitive  friendship  in 
which  his  ignorant  traducers  declare  him  to  have  been  so 
scandaloTisly  and  conspicuously  wanting. 

It  may  be  added  that  few  biographers  have  ever  had  a  task 
laid  on  them  so  beset  with  difficulties  as  that  which  Carlyle 
imposed  upon  Froude.  As  the  reader  will  see,  not  only 
from  Froude’s  notes,  but  from  Sir  James  Stephen’s  letter, 
Carlyle  was  continually  changing  hiis  mind  with  regard 
to  the  manner  in  which  his  own  sorrows  and  crreatness,  and 
those  of  his  wife,  should  he  comm.emorated.  Carlyle  was,  indeed, 
on  the  present  occasion,  at  all  events,  a  singular  mixture  of  grim 
coyness  and  megalomania.  One-half  of  his  nature  made  him 
shrink  from  exhibiting  anv  anxietv  that  his  own  poor  private  life 
shoTild  be  presented  to  the  world  at  all.  Another  side  of  his 
nature  made  him  see  it  on  a  scale  so  magnified  that,  in  his  eyes,  it 
would,  if  written,  be  a  new  Book  of  the  Bible;  and  three  of  his 
nearest  friends,  who  were  busy  men  of  the  world,  would  be 
honoured  by  devoting  most  of  their  remaining  years  to  making 
an  “earnest  survey”  of  his  illegible  notes,  and  “their  sub- 
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sidiaries.”  ‘  To  Mr.  Fronde’s  difficulties,  and  to  Carlyle’s  own 
responsibility  for  them,  Sir  James  Stephen,  in  his  letter,  pays 
an  eloquent  tribute.  Mr.  Froude  may,  quite  possibly,  have  made 
certain  mistakes;  but  it  is  the  opinion  of  those  w'ho  were  really 
conversant  with  the  business  that  his  mistakes  were  few  and 
the  integrity  of  his  conduct  absolute. 

To  a  certain  extent,  no  doubt,  the  attacks  made  upon  Mr.  Froude 
may  have  been  made  in  good  faith,  and  have  certainly  had  their 
origin  in  ignorance.  At  the  same  time,  if  I  may  imitate  Mr. 
Lilly’s  style,  there  are  “eminent  men”  and  “highly  gifted 
women”  still  living,  and  still  prominent  in  London,  to  whom  the 
facts  now  revealed  to  the  general  public  were  matters,  from 
the  first,  of  private  and  intimate  notoriety,  and  that  Mr.  Froude’s 
assailants  should  have  known  nothing  about  them  shows  how  ill- 
equipped  they  were  for  dealing  with  the  matter  in  question.  It 
is  interesting  also  to  notice  how  much  childish  and  reckless  viru¬ 
lence  these  critics  have  imported  into  their  dealing  with  matters 
as  to  which  they  had  every  means  of  arriving  at  sound  conclusions. 
An  amusing  example  of  this  is  afforded  by  Professor  Norton,  who 
in  his  eagerness  to  inflict  at  all  costs  some  personal  discredit  on  Mr. 
Froude,  has  attacked  his  accuracy  in  the  following  most  original 
manner.  He  takes  the  first  five  pages  of  the  text  of  the  first  edition 
of  the  Remimscences  as  edited  by  Mr.  Froude,  and  complains  that 
Mr.  Froude,  in  transcribing  Carlyle’s  manuscript  for  the  press,  has 
made  no  less  than  a  hundred  and  thirty  errors;  whilst  another 
critic,  taking  a  similar  calculation  as  a  basis,  has  declared  that  in 
the  whole  work  the  probable  errors  amounted  to  something  like 
eighteen  thousand.  Of  the  hundred  and  thirty  errors  at  which 
Professor  Norton  is  so  severely  indignant,  seventy-two  are  neither 
more  nor  less  than  ordinary  corrections  of  piinctuation,  such  as 
the  omission  or  insertion  of  commas,  or  the  substitution  of  colons 
for  semicolons;  fifty-two  are  simply  omissions  of  capital  letters, 
and  with  the  exception  of  four  illegibly  written  words  which  Mr. 
Froude  may  have  perhaps  misread,  the  other  errors  are  all  equally 
trivial.  Professor  Norton  does  not  even  pretend  that  Mr.  Froude 
altered  the  meaning  of  the  passage  in  any  appreciable  way,  and  yet 
on  this  babyish  foundation  persons  apparently  educated 
have  sought  to  establish  the  contention  that  it  was  impossible  to 
trust  Mr.  Froude  as  a  biographer,  as  an  historian,  or  as  a  man. 
Mr.  Froude,  like  many  historians,  may  have  made  many  errors  in 
detail,  just  as  Turner,  in  his  magnificent  landscapes,  made  many 
errors  which  would  be  wanting  in  a  house-agent’s  photograph; 
but  “  these  w'ord-catchers  who  live  in  syllables,”  as  Pope  called 
their  prototypes,  merely  weaken  their  case  by  showing  that 
they  are  driven  to  fortify  it  in  Professor  Norton’s  way. 

(1)  See  Carlyle’s  Will,  as  printed  in  the  present  volume. 
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finally,  t«i  return  to  the  matter  which  immediately  concerns  us 
here,  I  subjoin  two  letters,  from  Mr.  Carlyle’s  nearest  relatives, 
addressed  to  Mr.  Froude  himself,  which  alone  are  sufficient  to 
show  the  worthlessness  of  the  whole  outcry  raised  against  Mr. 
Froude  in  connection  with  the  Carlyle  Memoirs:  — 

To  J.  A.  Froude,  Esq.,  London. 

Xriclands  Cottafje,  Ecclefechav ,  N.B.,  August  8th,  1881. 

Dear  Sir, — We  have  heard  that  it  is  possible  that  you  may  decline 
altogether  to  write  the  life  of  our  late  brother  Thomas.  Knowing  the 
great  esteem  and  regard  entertained  for  you  by  Thos.  Carlyle,  and  having 
respect  to  his  express  wishes,  we  should  view  such  a  conclusion  with  great 
regret.  And  we  take  this  method  of  assuring  you  of  our  perfect  trust  in  you, 
and  particularly  of  our  own  non-participation  in  the  vexatious  dispute  now 
going  on.  [The  rest  of  the  note  expresses  confidence  in  Mr.  Carlyle’s 
oxecutors.]  Wo  are,  dear  sir,  yours  respectfully, 

James  Carlyle,  Mary  Carlyle  Austin. 

To  J.  A.  Froude,  Esq.,  London. 

Newlands  Cottage,  Ecclefechan,  X.]}.,  28th  April,  1883. 

Dear  Sir,-  My  father  desires  me  to  thank  you  for  the  three  volumes  of 
Lidfrrs  and  Memorials  which  came  quite  duly.  Ho  [father]  enjoys 
tliom  much,  being  better  able  to  recall  events  and  circumstances  referred 
to  than  he  can  remember  what  has  transpired  a  few  days  ago.  Again 
thanking  you  for  your  kind  and  prompt  attention,  I  am, 

Yours  faithfully,  James  Carlyle,  Junior. 

W.  J[.  Mallock. 

Note. — Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  seen  in  The  Morning  Post  a 
letter  from  Sir  James  Crichton-Browno,  announcing  that  in  one  of  this 
month’s  reviews  he  is  preparing  to  pulverise  Mr.  Froude  anew.  His  letter 
illustrates  his  curiously  uncritical  temper.  He  is  going,  he  says,  to  expose 
a  certain  “  base  ”  imputation  made  against  Carljde’s  character  in  Mr. 
Fronde’s  priv^ate  notes.  In  the  imputation  referred  to  there  is  nothing 
base  whatever.  It  is  the  imputation  of  no  moral  fault,  but  of  a  purely 
natural  defect.  It  is  an  imputation  of  precisely  the  same  kind  as  that 
which  Sir  James  makes  against  the  state  of  Mrs.  Carlyle’s  nerves.  The 
only  baseness  possible  in  such  a  case  would  not  be  in  making  such  an 
imputation,  or  even  in  making  it  erroneouslj' ;  but  in  making  it  knowing 
it  to  be  erroneous.  The  idea  that  Mr.  Froude,  whom  Sir  James  admits 
to  have  been  an  honourable  man  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  was  guilty 
of  tliis  conduct,  is  an  idea  too  absurd  to  require  refutation  or  discussion. 
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